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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Firty-Sixtn Season, 1926-1927. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 29, at 


MASS IN B MINOR- - - - 


MISS ELSIE SUDDABY. 
MISS MURIEL BRUNSKILL. 
MR. SYDNEY COLTHAM. 
MR. ARTHUR CRANMER. 


Dr. E. C. BAIRSTOW. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26, at 2.30 p.m. 


THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS 


(Evcar). 
MISS MARGARET BALFOUR 
MR. STEUART WILSON. 
MR. HERBERT HEYNER. 


2.30 p.m. 


BacH 


Conductor : 


Conductor - Sir _ EDWARD ELGAR, O.M. 


DOUBLE CHORUS OF 850 VOICES. 
THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL ORCHESTRA 
At the Organ - MR. R. ARNOLD GREIR. 


Stalls, ros. 6d.; Arena, 7s. 6d.; Balcony (Reserved), 5s. : 
Unreserved, 3s. 6d.; Gallery (Promenade), 2s. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 





Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND 
STRATHEARN, K.G. 


Principal : 
Joun B. McEwen, M.A., Mus. D., F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 


President : 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for the LENT TERM begins 


January 5th. 
SPECIAL COURSES: 


a... under SIR HENRY J. WOOD, Mus. D., 
OPERA, under JULIUS HARRISON, Hon. R.A.M. 


ENSEMBLE PLAYING, under LIONEL R 
and HERBERT WITHERS, F.R.A.M re 


JUNIOR SCHOOL for those under 16 years of age. 


PROSPECTUS and all tafesmetion on application. 
A. ALGER BELL, Secretary, 


LONDON SOCIETY OF ORGANISTS. 
FOUNDED 1913. 





PRESIDENT FOR 1926: HARVEY GRACE, F.R.C.O. 


Organists, Assistant -Organists, and Choi t f all 
denominations are eligible Register of vacant eppelntmnente, " 


Particulars and application to the Hon. Sec., Dr. J. WARRINER, 


JANUARY 





De Crespigny House, Denmark Hill, S.E.5. 


Price 6d.; Postage, 2d. 


I 192 
937 Annual Subscription, post-free, 7s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


President : H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director: Sir HuGu P. Aten, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. Doc., D.Litt. 
Honorary Secretary: GeorGce A. MacmiILian, Esgq., D. Litt. 
Registrar: CLaupge AvEeLtnG, Esq., M.A. 

Bursar: E. J. N. Potxinnorne, Hon. R.C.M 

The College offers a Complete Course of Musical Béecaticn to 
pupils of both sexes, both pr 1 and r. Upwards of 
seventy Scholarships and Exhibitions are f ded which provide 
free musical education. 

Classes for Score Reading, Conducting, Training of Teachers, 
Musical Criticism, and Ballet, are held at the College. 

The OPERA CLASS has the use of the fully-equipped College 
OPERA THEATRE, with SUNKEN ORCHESTRA. 

EXAMINATIONS for Associateship of the College (A.R.C.M.), 
in all subjects, held three times a year, in April, September, and 
December. Syllabus and all particulars may be obtained from the 
Registrar of the College. 


Patrons: { 








The Royal College of Organists. 





President, 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF DIPLOMAS by the 
January 


Dr. W. G. Atcock. M.V.O., will take place on Saturday, 
22nd, at 3 o'clock. 

The President will deliver an Address, after which, Dr. W. H. 
Harris, Organist of New College, Oxford, will play pieces selected 
for the July Examinations, 1927. 

There will be an informal Conversazione after the recital. 
and friends are invited to attend. No tickets required. 

Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., may be 
had on application. 

Examples indicating the character and approximate difficulty of 
the NEW TESTS, set for the first time at the July, 1924, 
Exaniinations, may be obtained at the College. Associateship or 
Fellowship, 6d. each (post free). 

The College is open daily from 10 to 4: Saturdays, 10 to 1, 

H. A. HARDING, Hon. Secretary. 


Members 


Kensington Gore, S.W.7. 


Guildhall School of Music. 


(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London, and managed by 
the Music Committee.) 





VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 


PrincipaL : SIR LANDON RONALD, F.P A.M., F.R.C.M., &e. 


PRIVATE Lessons in any single Musica! Subject, and STAGE 
TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Dancing, Opera; Classes in 
Conducting. 

Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £9 9s. and £12 12s. 
Opera Class, Saturdays. Special Training Course for Teachers 
(approved by Teachers’ Registration Council). 

SPRING TERM begins January ro. 

Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Schools Examina- 
tions (open to general public) free. 

H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 


Telephone: Cent. 4459; and City 5566. 
IGMORE HALL STUDIOS.~—These splendidly 


appointed Studios are the recognised centre of the +7 
musical activities in London. Forty-five rooms. rand Piano in 








every 
Low inclusive rates. 


morning 
minimum time arranged for. Apply, 38, Wigmore Street, W.1. 
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96 & 95, WIMPOLE STREET, W.1. 


TOBIAS MATTHAY 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 


Instruction under his teachers, and under his own supervision. 
Open to Professionals and Amateurs, and also to Children. 


The Staff consists of thirty-nine senior Professors of thorough 
experience and platform reputation, all trained by the founder. 
Special Short Courses for Teachers during term and vacation. 


Lecturs-Lesson Crass by Mr. Matruay on the practical teaching 
of Technique and Interpretation, diagnosis and correction of faults, 
musical analysis and synthesis, &c., alternate Wednesday e 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
President: H.R.H. Tue Prince or Wates, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Sytrasus A). 
Written Examinations held in March and November at all centres. 
Practical Examinations in March-April and November-December 
at all Centres. Entries for the March-April Examinations close 
Wed 





COMPLETE TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 
(Approved by the Teachers’ Registration Council.) 


This One-Year Course may be joined at the beginning of any Term. 
For further particulars please apply, Mrs. Marion Cour, Secretary. 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Visitor 
Director 


Sir Epwarp Etcar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
Granvitte Bantock, M.A., D. Mus. (Ed.). 
SESSION 1925-1926. 

The Season consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 22 to 
December 20); WINTER oan NOD 14 to April11); SUMMER 
TERM (April 20 to July 4). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 

H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 

_ Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


ROYAL 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Founded 1893. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1923. 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G. 
Principal: DR. ADOLPH BRODSKY 
Registrar: STANLEY WITHERS, M.A. 


Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £36. ee fee for Organ Course, £30, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, 

Systematic Course for te training of Teachers, approved by 
Teachers’ Registration Council. 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regula- 
tions, and Entry Forms, on application. 

New Pianoforte Professor, Mr. CLaup Biacs. 

New Professor of Singing, Miss MARGuERITE SwaLe. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
16, ALBERT SQUARE. 
Founder (1892): J. A. CROSS 
Late Principal (1897-1925): Apert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 
Director: LEOPOLD H. CROSS, M.A 


Pad oldest Institution in Manchester devoted solely to o the interests 
of music. 
All branches of Music taught. Day and evening Private Lessons. 
OperaClass. Full Orchestral Class. Intermediate and Elementary 
String Orchestras, Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Choral 
Singing, Harmony, Aural Training, &c. Single Subjects taught. 
New Pianoforte Professor : 


Mr. ROBERT GREGORY. 


Mr. Gregory was Professor of the Pianoforte in Vienna for many 
years, having studied there under the eminent Leschetitzky, teacher 
of PADEREWSKI. 


_ Prospectus f from the Secretary, 16, Albert Square. 


GLASGOW 


ATHENAZUM SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
SESSION 1926-27. 


The Session consists of Three Terms : September 13 to 
December 4, December © to March 12, and March 14 to 
June Ii. 

Complete Musical Curriculum. 

Single Subjects taught. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from : 

STUART S. FORSYTH, Secretary, 


Day and Evening Classes. 


y, February 9th, 1927. 


“ SCHOOL" EXAMINATIONS (Sy trasus B). 

Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., March- 
April, June-July, and October-November. Entries for the March- 
April Examinations close Wednesday, February 2nd, 1927. 

ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held at certain fixed 
centres in March-April, June-July, and October-November each year. 
For full particulars see special Elocution Syllabus. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at The 
R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. 

Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, Entry Forms, and any 
further information, may be obtained post-free from : 

THE SECRETARY, 14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


MENDELSSOHN SCHOLARSHIP. 


A SCHOLARSHIP at the rate of not less than £100 a year is 
now vacant. . 








The qualification for election is ‘a decided talent for music, 


exhibited in composition.” 


Candidates of either sex, being single and natives of Great Britain 
or any part of Ireland, are eligible for election, provided that the 
are below the age of thirty on the 1st May, 1927, when the list of 
entries will be closed. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. J. F. R. STAINER, 
The Old Rectory, , Ashtead, Epsom. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
20a, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. 
President: A. NETTLEFOLD. 
Principal: DAVID GODELL. 
Complete training in all subjects for the Vocalist, Professional 


and Amateur. Evening Lessens. Particulars from Secretary. 
Mayfair 3819. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
6 and 7, BLomrietp Crescent, PappincTon, W.2. 
Founder: Mr. JAMES BATES. 


Solo Boys and Chorus ) one, Re ag at short notice for Church 
Services, &c. i P; . Sec., ARTHUR G. BaTEs. 


MUSICAL EDUCATION is admittedly incomplete with- 
out such a knowledge of Harmony as will furnish the means 
for understanding music in respect of Chords, Ornaments, 
Keys, Modulations, and Phrases. 

Text-Book Harmony is only concerned with Figured Basses, 
and the accompaniment of simple melodies. The more 
generally needed use of Harmony for purposes of analysis 
and interpretation will be found set forth in simple and 
easily understood language in the 112 pages of 


HARMONY FOR PIANISTS, 


or Harmony in Pianoforte Idiom without written exercises. 


By Dr. PERCY RIDEOUT, D. Mus. Lond. 


A Course of Ten Correspondence Lessons, and Examination 
Papers. 











For further particulars call or write: 


THE CHARLES A. GILLETT Pianoforte School, 
, South Molton Street, Bond Street, London, W.1. 


MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS REVISED. 
Lyrics Set To Music, Mecopres Harmonizep, Music TRANSPOSED 
anp Copiep, Banp Parts Written, MSS. PREPARED FOR PUBLICA: 
Tion BY A Master Hanp, ACCOMPANIMENTS OF DISTINCTION 
WriTTEN TO Sons. 


For terms, write, A. CARKINGTON BRIGGS, 





ATHEN«#UM BuiLpines, GLascow, 


Glenholme, The Common, Hessle, E. Yorks. 
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GUSTAV HOLST: NOTES FOR A 
BIOGRAPHY (II.)* 
By RicHarD CAPELL 


To Holst the new life did not seem, as it would 
have done to many, a servitude. He delighted in 
exercising his exceptional gifts as a teacher. His 
friends may have lamented that too little leisure 
was left for composition, but Holst never resented 
the claims of this work until the failure of his 
health in 1923-24. 

He was music-master at the James Allen School, 
Dulwich, from 1903 to 1919, and at St. Paul’s 
Girls’ School from 1905 onwards. He was 
musical director of the Passmore Edwards 
Settlement from 1904 to 1907, when he went 
on to Morley College for sixteen years. He 
taught and conducted at Reading University 
College during 1919-23, and he was a com- 
position teacher at. the Royal College of Music 
in 1919-24. He was also music-master for a time 
at Wycombe Abbey School, in Buckinghamshire. 

These activities made for the formation of a 
considerable body of Holstian disciples imbued 
with a good notion of artistic right and wrong— 
of cleanness in melody and harmony—and in 
general of a properly serious and joyous way in 
which to take up music. There was thus a certain 
public rather unexpectedly ready when the com- 
poser’s major works came to light. 

Morley and St. Paul’s Girls’ School were the 
principal appointments. The musical classes at 
the Waterloo Road college were insignificant when 
Holst took charge. They soon not only grew 
remarkably in size, but also took on a special 
character, assembling keen and devoted young 
people ready for hard work and spirited enterprise. 
Their performance of Purcell’s then virtually 
unknown ‘ Fairy Queen’ in 1911 was memorable. 
The accomplishment of copying the parts—and of 
correcting the copying—was in itself an index of 
the enthusiasm Holst had it in him to inspire. 
The Morley College performance was the first 
public one since Purcell’s own day. 

At the school at Brook Green musical studies 
have been allowed an exceptional importance, and 
Holst has obtained capital support for his work 
there. He composed music for the school-girls’ 
masque, ‘A Vision of Dame Christian’ (1909). 
When, later, neuritis forced him to lay down his 
pen, attached colleagues were there ready to write 
at his dictation. Thus the opera, ‘At the Boar’s 
Head,’ was dictated in 1923-24 to Vally Lasker, 
Nora Day, and Jane Joseph. 


' 


® See also Musical Times, December, 1926. 
B 





Eathy, an thes 1 gh" He na :spiigs by Holst 
appepyyrgy ins tle? progiarhmes of *Liondoh’ recitals, 
thus ‘Calm is the Morn,’ ‘I will not let thee go,’ 
and ‘Invocation to Dawn.’ First performances 
were given by Edith Clegg and Campbell McInnes. 
In 1904, at a concert at which Vaughan Williams’s 
* House of Life’ and ‘Songs of Travel’ were first 
sung, several of Holst’s early songs were heard. 
The Patron’s Fund performance in that year of the 
1899 Suite, Op. 10, brought him public recog- 
nition. Zhe Times called the music 

- light in character, melodious, rhythmic and 

pleasing, each of the four movements testifying to a 

lively imagining and considerable skill in securing 

bright effects by simple means. 

Holst’s Op. 13 (1903) was a symphonic poem, 
never published or performed, called ‘Indra,’ 
after the god of storm and battle of the early 
Indian (Vedic) theogony. It was one of the 
first of many compositions related to the musician’s 
Sanskrit studies. 

A chance reading, in his young days, of a 
translation of the early Sanskrit epic, Valmiki’s 
‘Ramayana’ (cerca 500 B.c.), excited his interest 
in Oriental religions, and led him to grapple with 
the classic language and literature of India. He 
found in the primitive Hymns of the Rig Veda 
(2000-1000 B.c.), in the epics, and in later Sanskrit 
poetry, subjects that prompted music. 

‘Sita,’ an opera in three Acts, was composed in 
1899-1906, and was submitted to the committee 
of Ricordi’s opera competition.» The Milanese 
publisher, Tito Ricordi, had offered in 1905 
handsome award—a money prize, together with a 
promise of petformance and publication—in the 
hope of discovering a successful English opera. 
The judges were Charles Villiers Stanford, 
Tito Ricordi, Joseph Bennett, and Percy Pitt. 
The result of the generous project was that by 
three votes toone the prize was awarded, in 1908, 

»* The Angelus,’ by Edward Woodall Naylor, a 
work that was duly performed, to somewhat 
disappointing effect. ‘Sita’ and an anonymous 
‘Helen’ were favourably mentioned by the 
adjudicators. ‘The fourth vote is known to have 
been cast for ‘Sita.’* A different result would 
have been useful in establishing Holst’s name 
earlier in the public regard. 

The Rig Vedat (or Sacred Book of Praise) is a 
collection of the immemorial psalms of the Aryan 
invaders of India. In 1907- o9 Holst composed, as 


* The story of Sita is told in the ‘Ramayana.’ She is the wife of 
Prince Rama, who has been exiled by his father, thanks to 
the machinations of the queen, his step-mother. Rama lives in the 
forest as an Oriental Jack-the-Giant-Killer. His chief enemy, the 
demon Ravana, kidnaps Sita, who is recovered after desperate 
adventures, in the course of which Rama has the advantage of an 
alliance with the chieftains of the forest monkeys. Finally, he 
shares the throne of his father amicably with his step-mother's son. 


+ It is the oldest surviving Indo-European literature, and it 
remains the principal sacred book of the majority of Indians 
to-day. It consists principally of hymns addressed to the divinities 
of a simple and pastoral people. The Vedic gods are nearly all 
personifications of natural forces: thus Indra is thunder; Agni, 
fire; Varuna, the sky (and hence the god of streaming iwaters) ; 
Soma, intoxicating drink; Ushas, the dawn; the Maruts, storm 
clouds; Vach, speech. Varuna is furthermore the great moral 
power, punishing sin and forgiving the penitent. Only later 
hymns celebrate abstract ideas, such as Faith, The Vedic hymns 
are innocent of metaphysics and the later Brahmanical subtleties. 
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Op. 24 and Op. 26, his } Hymns from the Rig 
Veda,’ oh a text of his-own’ iranslating. Op. 24 
consists of three sets each of three hymns for solo 
voice and pianoforte. A tenth hymn of this group, 
*Ratri’ (‘Night’), remains unpublished. Op. 26 
consists of four groups: (1.) Three hymns for 
mixed chorus and orchestra ; (2.) Three hymns for 
women’s voices and orchestra ; (3.) Four hymns 
for women’s voices and harp; (4.) Four hymns for 
men’s voices, strings, and brass. 

Some of the solo hymns were sung for the first 
time in 1907 by Edith Clegg, together with the 
beautiful and characteristic little song, “ The heart 
worships,’ which has beconve the best-known of 
all Holst’s solo songs. The production in London 
of the choral hymns, as of other works of Holst’s, 
is associated with the name of Edward Mason,* 
whose choir did excellent work in 1908-13. The 
second group of Op. 26 was dedicated to this choir. 

The third group was dedicated to Frank 
Duckworth and the Blackburn Ladies’ Choir. 
Holst’s name had become remarkably familiar at 
Blackburn, thanks to this conductor, and the 
composer had the satisfaction of a faultless per- 
formance when the hymns were first sung there in 
1911. A London performance followed a few 
days later, by the Edward Mason Choir, which 
sang the other groups at Queen’s Hall in the next 
two years. In 1912 Group 1 was sung at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne under William Gillies Whittaker, 
who from that time was a stalwart in Holst’s cause 
in the North. 

* Savitri,’ Op. 25, a chamber opera in one Act, 
was likewise drawn from a Sanskrit source. The 
beautiful storyt comes from the ancient epic, 
the ‘Mahabharata,’ a quasi-sacred poem of vast 
bulk, which has existed for more than two 
thousand years in the form known to-day. 
Holst wrote the text himself, and composed the 
music in 1908. ‘Savitri’ was first performed in 
1916 at the London School of Opera, under 
H. Grunebaum ; then, in 1921, at the Lyric 
Cheatre, Hammersmith, under Arthur Bliss (with 
Dorothy Silk, Steuart Wilson, and Clive Carey as 
the singers); and, in 1923, at Covent Garden. 

The choral ode, “The Cloud Messenger,’ 
Op. 30, is derived from a much later age of 
Sanskrit literature. The poem,; of which Holst 
made his own version, is by the celebrated 
dramatist, Kalidasa (5th century a.p.). The 
music was composed in 1910, and revised and 
published in 1912. The first performance was 
in London, in 1913, at one of the remarkable 
concerts, wholly of British music, of H. Balfour 
Gardiner, a powerful advocate of Holst’s music. 


* Violoncellist and conductor. Born 1878. Killed in action, 1915. 


? Princess Savitri marries Satyavan, the man of her choice, 
despite prophecies that he can live but a year. They dwell happily 
in a forest hermitage, but at the year’s end Death (Yama) takes 
Satyavan. Savitri is fain to follow, and Death, after rejecting her. 
is — by her pleading to the point.of restoring her husband 
to life. 

t ‘ The Meghaduta,’ in a hundred and fifteen stanzas of four lines. 
An exile in Central India bids a cloud bear a message to his wife in 
the northern mountains. The singer describes the lands over which 
the cloud will pass, and then the heart-broken woman. He begs 
that the cloud, having delivered his message of love and hopefulness, 
will return with an answer. 





The last of Holst’s texts from the Sanskrit was 
likewise taken from Kalidasa. ‘Two Eastern 
Pictures: (1) Spring, (2) Summer,’* were com- 
posed in r:911, and first sung at Blackburn 
in 1912. 

The Edward Mason choir at the very first of its 
concerts, in 1908, had sung for the first time 
Holst’s choral ballad, ‘King Estmere,’ which had 
been composed in 1903, and was dedicated to 
Stanford. This was the first of Holst’s larger 
works to be published. t 

Walt Whitman furnished the text of ‘The 
Mystic Trumpeter,’ Op. 18, a scena for soprano 
solo and orchestra. It was first sung by Cicely 
Gleeson White at a Patron’s Fund concert in 
1905, and was repeated the next year by the 
Philharmonic Society—Holst’s first appearance at 
a Philharmonic concert. 

In that year, which saw ‘Sita’ completed, 
Holst wrote some short orchestral pieces in 
which much use was made of English folk-song. 
The fantasia, ‘Songs of the West,’ Op. 21a, was 
performed several times, but was withdrawn by 
the composer. ‘The ‘Somerset Rhapsody,’ Op. 214, 
was re-written in 1907, and produced by Edward 
Mason in 1910. It was based on the Somerset 
*Sheep-shearing Song,’ “High Germany,’ and 
‘The True Lover’ Farewell.’ It had only to 
be heard to be liked by all. It caught the 
attention of Landon Ronald, who conducted it 
in various places, thus introducing Holst’s name to 
the Hallé concerts (1912). The ‘Songs without 
Words,’ “Marching Song’ and ‘Country Song,’ 
Op. 22, were smaller pieces in rather similar vein, 
and were published ; but the “Somerset Rhapsody’ 
fell, curiously enough, into neglect. It is to be 
published this year. 

Folk-song flavoured several other works of this 
period, notably the two Military Band Suites, 
Op. 28. ‘The Finale of the second of these 
contains the Fantasia on “The Dargason’ and 
* Greensleeves,’ which -was to re-appear in the 
popular “St. Paul’s’ Suite for strings, Op. 29. 
The first movement of Op. 284 contains the 
rousing Hampshire tune “Swansea Town,’ which 
was to make an irresistible choral song in the set 
of folk-song arrangements, Op. 36. 

In 1908 a holiday in Algeria prompted the 
brilliant Suite of three Oriental Dances, Op. 29, 
composed in 1909-10, and afterwards called * Beni 
Mora.’ ‘The first performance was at Balfour 
Gardiner’s concert at Queen’s Hall, May 1, 1912, 
and the second at the 1913 Birmingham Festival 
of the Musical League. ‘Fhe boldness and power 
of ‘The Planets’ were here foreshadowed. One 
movement was soon afterwards played at a 
Philharmonic concert, and after the war the Suite 
became well-known. Conducted by Appleby 
Matthews in 1922, it was the first of Holst’s 
works to be heard at Paris. 

‘Beni Mora’ was dedicated to Edwin Evans, 
who was the first musical journalist to appreciate 


Cantos 








* From Kalidasa’s ‘Seasons’ (Ritsusamhara). Six 
describing the six seasons of the Indian year. 
t Novello, 1906. The poem is from Percy's Reliques. 
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Unict’s work with special warmth. The composer 
ie Bainton wrote in 1911 the first con- 
ulogy of Holst in Musical Opinion : 
Hymns from the Rig Veda’ alone would 

{he said] suffice to stamp him as one of the most 

individual figures in contemporary musical life. 

In 1912 Rutland Boughton wrote an article in 

praise of Holst in the Musical Standard. 

At the outbreak of war Holst was forty. His 
foreign name was the cause of some pin-pricks. 
It also stood in the way of his eligibility for 
national service, until in 1918 he formally dropped 
his ‘von.’ He then joined the music section of the 
Y.M.C.A. Universities Committee, the principal of 
which was Percy A. Scholes, the musical critic, and 
he was appointed musical organizer to the Salonica 
base. While waiting for his papers at the offices 
in Bedford Square, Holst gave the final touches to 
the orchestral Suite, “The Planets,’ Op. 32, which 
had been composed in 1914-16. Before he left 
England there was a private performance of the 
whole work one Sunday morning at Queen’s Hall, 
arranged by Balfour Gardiner. 


Festival in 1922, and movements were played at 
Vienna, Berlin, Paris, Rome, and in many American 
cities. 

The “Ode to Death,’ Op. 38, drawn from Walt 
Whitman, was composed in 1919, and was first 
sung at the Leeds Festival in 1922. In 1920-22 
Holst was principally engaged with his opera, 
‘The Perfect Fool.’ It was produced at Covent 
Garden by the British National Opera Company, 
under Eugéne Goossens, in May, 1923, during the 
composer’s absence in America, where he had gone 
to conduct the “Hymn of Jesus’ at the University 
of Michigan, at Ann Arbor. On the outward 
voyage he had scored the Fugal Concerto, Op. 40, 
No. 2, which, with the ° St. Paul’s’ Suite and the 
Japanese Suite,* Op. 33, is one of the most likable 
of Holst’s smaller instrumental works. 

The American journey was undertaken in spite 
of a somewhat serious mishap. In February, 
1923, while conducting a rehearsal of the Byrd 
Commemoration at Reading, Holst had taken a 
false step on the platform, and in his fall sustained 
concussion. The sequel, in 1924, was a state 





Holst spent a busy winter at Salonica. The} 
educational director was J. J. Findlay, of Manchester | 
University. 
an orchestra that had been founded by 
Colles, musical critic of Zhe Times, 
artillery captain. 

In March, 1919, Holst was moved on to 
Constantinople. The climax of his work there 
was a week’s Festival of British music, in June, 
with competitions and concerts, in the Théatre 
des Petits Champs and the Crimean Memorial 
Church at Pera. For the first time 
quarter of the world was heard part of Byrd’s 
three-part Mass. 

Holst left for home at the end of June, 1919. 
In the meantime, the Philharmonic Society had 
played * The Planets’ (February, 1919), all except 
“Venus’ and ‘Neptune.’ Of Holst’s major works 
there remained to be performed “The Hymn of 
Jesus,’ Op. 37, a setting of a Gnostic hymn from 
the apocryphal * Acts of St. John,’ composed in 
1917. 

This was sung by the newly-formed Philharmonic 
Choir, under Charles Kennedy Scott, at Queen’s 
Hall, in June, 1920. The time was right for the 
newness of the music. An extraordinary impression 
was made, and Holst was at last fully celebrated. 
The Philharmonic performance of ‘The Planets’ 


The available musical forces included | 
H. C.) 
then an 


in that } 


of undermined health. All teaching had to be 
thrown up. During a long convalescence at 


| Thaxted, in Essex, Holst composed the Choral 


Symphony, Op. 41, on poems of Keats. . This 
was first sung under Albert Coates at the Leeds 
Festival in 1925, and soon afterwards at a London 
Philharmonic concert. 

The short Falstaffian opera, * At the Boar’s Head,’ 
Op. 42, was composed after the Symphony in 
1924, but was produced before it, in 1925, by the 
British National Opera Company at Manchester 
(and shortly afterwards at Golder’s Green), 
conducted by Malcolm Sargent. 

There was hardly a year without an addition to 
the list of Holst’s smaller choral pieces. In 
part-song and motet, accompanied or unaccom- 
panied, he did strikingly characteristic work. 
|The Oriana Madrigal Society made known and 
prized such things as “This have I done for my 
true love’ (composed in 1916). “The Evening 
Watch,’ on a poem by Vaughan, was sung at the 
Gloucester Festival in 1925. 

Other compositions of these years have been 
the Fugal Overture, Op. 40, No. 1, music of a 
vitality recalling “The Planets’ (played as an 
Overture to ‘The Perfect Fool’), and “The Lure’ 
(an unpublished and unperformed ballet in one 
Act, on a scenario by Alice Burney), composed in 


} 





had come a little too early, before the normal | 


London public had recovered from the war-time 
dispersion. ‘The whole Suite was publicly played 
for the first time in the autumn of 1920, under 
Albert Coates, and it caused positive excitement. 
Many of Holst’s earlier works were brought back 
to light. “The Hymn of Jesus’ was sung at 
Liverpool, Newcastle, at the Hereford Festival 
(1921), by the Royal Choral Society, and at 
the Norwich Festival (1924). “The Planets’ 
became one of the most popular works of modern 
music at Queen’s Hall. There was a complete 


1921. A choral ballet, “The Golden Goose,’ 
| Op. 45, was performed at the James Allen School, 
| Dulwich, at Whitsuntide, 1926. 

In November, 1926, a representative meeting of 

townspeople of Cheltenham resolved to do honour 
to the composer, declaring : 
Genius, combined with hard work and self-denial, 
has placed the name of Gustav Holst on a_ high 
pinnacle in the world of music. We, his fellow- 
townsmen, think that the time has arrived when we 
should give him public recognition and confer some 
honour on him, 


® Composed for the Japanese dancer, Michio Ito, London 





performance under Albert Coates at the Leeds 


Coliseum, 1916. Performed at Queen's Hall Promenades, 1919. 
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HUMOUR AND MUSIC v 


By ALEXANDER BRENT-SMITH 
Many years ago, a verger in one of the great 
English Cathedrals asked the Dean for leave of 
absence from his post on Sunday evening. 
being asked the reason for such a request, the 
verger replied that in his present occupation he 


was so tied to the Cathedral that he had no time | 


to attend a place of worship. So also, an eminent 
critic, living in daily communion with the music of 
Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven, once asked plain- | 
tively why there were no humorists in music. 

Now, the reason for the critic’s question; as also | 
for the verger’s request, is that he was looking for | 
something gross and obvious when the very thing | 
he was searching for, in a delicate and refined form, | 
was staring him in the face. He failed to dis-| 
tinguish between the two very different types of 
humour—thre humour which depends upon our 
sense of the follies and imperfections of the world | 
around us, and the other humour which we will! 
distinguish by the name, Wit, which has no con-| 
nection with mundane aflairs but is an illumination | 
cast by a bright and discerning mind upon any | 
situation with which it may be brought in contact. | 
Music has an abundance of wit, but it is the wit | 
of Sir Thomas Browne, Pascal, and George 
Meredith. It is true that. we have never burst 
into uproarious laughter over the works of these | 
writers, yet no man would deny to them the title 
of Humorist. ‘Their wit is as the flash of summer 
lightning which momentarily illuminates the} 
situation, but is not accompanied by the roar or 
rumble of thunder. 

Humour, the laughter-bringer, such as we find 
in the pages of Smollett, Fielding, or Dickens, 
has little or no place in abstract music, because 
such humour and music are by their very natures 
for ever moving in opposite directions. 

Humour, whether it takes the form of burlesque, 
satire, or irony, exists because of the imperfections | 
of human nature. Music exists only so far as it 
tends towards perfection. ‘The humour of Dickens 
depends upon our realising certain imperfections 
in his Characters—mental, moral, or physical. 
Consider that ridiculous creature Fanny Squeers! 
Is it not her mental imperfections combined with 
her spitefulness which cause us such laughter 
when we read her letter to Ralph Nickleby ? 








Sik,—My pa requests me to write to you, the | 
doctors considering it doubtful whether he will ever | 
recuvver the use of his legs which prevents him 
holding a pen. We are in a state of mind beyond | 
everything, and my pa is one mask of brooses both 
blue and green likewise two forms are steepled in his | 
goar. 
Is it not the moral imperfections of Mrs. Gamp | 


° ° e ° | 
combined with her assumed virtue which make | 





| fact truthfulness of the majority. 
'fections of the weather supply us with a fund of 


‘of fun, as, for instance, when he compressed his 
| portly frame into the tight-fitting garments of a 
brigand at Mrs. Leo Hunter’s fancy-dress breakfast ? 


On| 


The humour of Fielding depends upon the 
unfortunate complications arising out of the 
moral backslidings, trifling or otherwise, of some 
reputable character. The humour of George 
Birmingham depends upon the mendacity of the 
hero or heroine set in contrast with the matter-of- 
Even the imper- 


What nation living in the perfectly 
ordered seasons of the tropics could appreciate 
the significance of the remark: ‘This year 
summer will fall on a Friday’? Where there 
is no imperfection there is no humour. In 
heaven the angels may have many causes for 
tears but few for laughter, except perhaps at man’s 
pathetic attempt at self-justification. 

But music admits of no imperfections, and, 
more than that, it is for ever drawing us upwards. 
Shakespeare has said (and I think we may take 
for granted that it is his own opinion) that he is 
always sad when he hears sweet music. The 
reason he attributes for this sadness, that ‘your 
spirits are attentive,’ is no doubt correct, but it is 
not very satisfying. ‘The reason why music, be it 
ever so sprightly or ever so noble, makes men sad 
is that it is striving for perfection of beauty, and 
we know that beauty in this world is for ever 
changing or passing away. It is the painful 


humour. 


| contrast of our short unlovely lives with something 


beautiful and permanent. In a similar way, the 
sight of a lilac-tree on a bright May morning fills 
us with pleasure that is not far removed from 
sadness, because we know that its loveliness cannot 
last and that its beauty will be destroyed by an 
inevitable thunderstorm. Again, to stand upon a 
hill and gaze upon the valley underneath fills us 
with delight which makes it hard for us to move 
away, just asthe delight of being at home made 
us homesick when the hateful day for packing-up 
for school arrived. The great beauties of the 
world, whether they be the riotous beauty of a 
June garden with the incredible contrasts of 
delphiniums and roses, or the vast expanse of a 
river valley, are glimpses either of what we have 
lost or what we are to win, but for finite lives they 
are no permanent possession. 

The Muses, because they offer Man a vision of 
something lovely and divine, delight us, but they 
pierce us too. Into the Paradise of Arts humour 
has never been admitted, though oftentimes she 


stands near by like the Peri weeping outside the 


fast closed gate. In literature, a master-stroke of 
humour if it be once touched by beauty, will more 
likely than not draw forth a tear rather than a 
laugh. For instance, in Fielding’s novel ‘ Amelia,’ 





her so amusing when she protests that she does| there is a scene in which the warlike and dignified 
not drink but likes the bottle left upon the| Major Bath is discovered, to his honourable shame, 
chimbley-piece so that she can put her lips to it| dressed in an old bed-gown, and surrounded by 
when so dispoged ? Again, is it not the physical | every mark~of poverty, making posset for his 
imperfections of Mr. Tupman, combined with his/| invalid sister. His confusion is a master-stroke of 
childish conceit, which make him such a figure! comedy, but there are few who, having read this 
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l 
scene, would refuse to allow Humour—the Peri— | 
to pass through the Gate of Paradise into the| 
| method might be supremely effective, but the eflect 


sacred company of the Muses. 


Who is there who does not feel as he laughs | 
over a joke by George Belcher, a feeling of sadness | 


for the pathetic ignorance and stupidity which 
made such a joke possible? Thus life is a| 
tragedy to him who feels, and it is perhaps| 
because tragedy dogs the steps of 
we find no reference to laughter in the life of 
Christ, though we know from various 
recorded in the Gospel that He had an illuminating | 
sense of humour, which He used freely when He | 
wished to point a moral or adorn a tale. 


The critic who argues that because there is a| 


literary humour there must be a comparable 
musical humour fails to distinguish the different 
materials from which literature and music are 
made. Literature uses the language of our daily | 
iives, and deals with thoughts and actions of men | 
in all their follies and imperfections, but music 
uses a currency from an unknown sphere, which 
may be Heaven but which is certainly not Earth, 


and it deals with thoughts and emotions which are | 


too vague to be expressed in words. In literature 
the current form of speech may be deliberately 
debased by mispronunciation, and, by being so 
debased, it may become very amusing—cf. Mrs. 
Gamp’s manner of substituting the letter ¢ for the 
letter s or s: *What, you bage creetur, have | 
know’d Mrs. Harris five and thirty years to be 
told at last as there ain’t no sech a person livin’ 
, which her own picter hanging up afore you 
all the time to shame your bragian words!’ 
Now if music is deliberately debased, it does 
not become amusing, it simply fails to be music. 
Let anyone deliberately sing a simple melody out 
of tune, or let him play “Home, sweet home’ 
in the key of F major with B naturals for B flats, 
and it will be found that the resulting torture to 
the ear far outweighs any possible suggestion of 
humour. 
Again, an delivered un- 


ordinary statement 


grammatically is frequently very amusing—c/. a| 


joke, which appeared in Punch, in which a young 
man expostulates with a superior and con- 
temptuous couple at a cinema, saying, ‘If you 
arn’t eddicated up to enjoy this sort of stuff, 
let them as is does.’ Or, if any ordinary state- 
ment is repeated in grotesque language, it is 
also very amusing—cf Tilly Slowboy’s method 
of reproducing scraps of conversation with all 
the sense struck out of them, and with all the 
nouns changed into the plural number, as for 
instance her remark addressed to the baby, ‘Was 
it Gruffs and Tackletons the toymakers then, 
would it call at pastrycooks for wedding-cakes, 


and did its mothers know the boxes when its! 
But if a com-| 


fathers brought them homes?’ 
poser, attempting to be humorous, makes nonsense 


of his harmony it becomes an unendurable noise ; | 
and if a composer deliberately scores a good tune | 
for a ridiculous combination of instruments, the | full of really beautiful tranquillity, 
result is not humour but mighty bad orchestration. | 


humour that | 


incidents | 


and | 


to abstract 
such 


applies only 
programme music 


(Needless to say, this 
music. In dramatic or 


will depend upon something outside the music.) 

But, as I have said, music is always tending 
| towards perfection, and it bas a way of revenging 
| itself upon those who attempt to debase it. In 
the © Mastersingers’ Wagner wished to. give 
Beckmesser a futile phrase for his serenade. 
The phrase at first certainly seems futile, but it 
grows in significance and power until, by the 
end of the scene, it has clothed itself with dignity 
and grandeur. 

In literature the use of the unexpected word 
will frequently cause a ripple of laughter because 
'we know simultaneously what we expected and 
what we actually received; but in music the 
| unexpected chord produces either admiration or 
|resentment, but never a laugh. ‘The unexpected 
'word in Mrs. Malaprop’s conversation is distinctly 
“amusing ; but the une xpec ted chord in the Adagio 
| of the ° Hammerklavier’ Sonata is sublime. ‘The 
‘unexpected intrusion of the fat boy upon the 
company of Mr. ‘Tupman and Miss Wardle is 
first-rate comedy; but the unexpected crash in 
| Haydn’s ‘Surprise’ Symphony is simply annoying, 
and certainly no more funny than is the explosion 
of a paper-bag behind our ears as we drowse in 
the calm beauty of a summer afternoon. It is an 
intrusion which we resent as strongly as we should 
if Shakespeare had thrust into the speech of 
Prospero an oath from an outburst of Thersites. 

In painting, architecture, and literature we can 
combine the comic and the beautiful, because 
these two conflicting qualities need not occupy 
our attention at the same moment of time. In a 
picture or a cathedral we can turn our eyes from 
the grotesque features, if any, and let them rest 
with greater delight upon the beautiful features ; 
and in literature we can combine the comic and 
the beautiful by means of prepositions which 
make us aware that the two qualities were to be 
found together, but which keep the two qualities 
apart. Thus we can write: “The lovely princess 
slept peacefully in the lonely castle dreaming of 
| her hero-knight, while down below in the village 
tavern her hero-knight was smashing alternately 
'flagons of wine and his neighbours’ heads.’ Here 
ithe two qualities lie side by side, but the two 
| pictures are kept separate although we know that 
| the incidents were contemporaneous. If, however, 
| we try to illustrate this story musically we imme- 
diately become aware of a difficulty. There is no 
musical sound indicating the preposition ‘while,’ 
so we are obliged to present the two ideas simul- 
taneously—that is, we have to write music suggestive 
of the lovely princess sleeping in the lonely castle 
dreaming of her hero, and we have to accompany 
this tranquil, lovely music with another type of 
| music suggesting the brawling hero in the village 
inn. The better we succeed, the more complete 
is our failure, because if we write music which is 
our humorous 
additions of pot-house cacophony will be found to 
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be merely irritating. And if it should so happen 
that our beautiful music is really beautiful, it is 
quite likely that future generations would by 
common consent omit the humour to retain: the 
beauty unsullied. Fora moment we may laugh, but 
after a while we are distressed rather than amused, 
just as we are distressed rather than amused by a 
vulgarian who tells us some not-too-humorous story 
which grossly offends the canons of reverence or 
decency. Try to imagine Schumann using his 
* Traumerei’ or Schubert his ‘ Litany ’ for the theme 
of the story of the sleeping princess and the 
brawling knight! It is unthinkable. Those com- 


posers knew that their music was beautiful, and | 


they prized it too highly to spoil it with humour. 
Another form of humour is parody. The good 
literary parodist observes the imperfections of an 


author’s style, and by judicious exaggeration distorts 
In music the parodist is in| 
a quandary, forif he parodies the good mannerisms | 


them into absurdity. 


he flatters his victim, and if he parodiés the faults 
he works his own destruction. Schumann, for 
instance, parodied Chopin and Mendelssohn, 
certainly not to their disadvantage; but the man 
who would attempt to parody Beethoven’s weak- 
nesses 
greeted not by laughter but by yawns. 
is, in music we clutch hold so tightly to what, 


ever is beautiful that any parody which contains 
the merest wisp of beauty is welcomed as a work | 
of art, whereas we are so distressed by musical | 


imperfections that their exaggeration only increases 
our uneasiness or distress. 

Some composers have sought to discover amuse- 
ment by parodying bad instrumental playing, but 
this can scarcely be classed as humour. ‘To endure 
faulty pianoforte-playing is, or should be, one of 
the most exquisite tortures of the Inferno, as 
many parents and schoolmasters have no doubt 
already discovered. ‘This torture is neo 
excruciating when it happens to be intentional. 
It is true that Shakespeare extracts a good deal 
of fun from the imperfect and self-contradictory 
utterances of Dogberry, but we must remember 
that when we parody the conversation of our 
enemies (once perhaps our bosom friends), our 
listeners not only hear what we say but under- 
stand what we mean. In music, however, we 
cannot separate hearing and understanding. 

But though music has not the power to convulse 
us with laughter, it is frequently full of brilliant 
and delicious wit. Since, however, music is, or 
should be, more emotion than intellect, and since 
wit is the child of intellect, it follows that wit will 
always be elbowed out of the way by some strong 
and dominating emotion. Furthermore, musical 
wit is such that it exists only in sound, and 
vanishes when brought into the glare of explana- 
tion. Wit is to music what baking-powder is to a 
cake—an ingredient of which the _ noticeable 
presence is almost as distressing as the noticeable 
absence. 

Musical wit is indeed ‘a rare and delicate flower 
of intellect which perishes if moved from its native 


say his long-spun-out cadences—would be | 
The truth | 


less | 


soil, like a certain type of literary wit which exists 
only in the printed and visible page. But this 
requires a little explanation. 

The various forms of literary wit — paradox, 
epigram, pun, and hyperbole—though they flourish 
under the care of literature, were originally the 
property of the spoken word ; in fact, any of these 
forms of wit could be spoken without losing its 
ivalue. But there is a form of literary humour 
|which exists only in literature—-that is, in the 
| written word, and which perishes if lifted from the 
|page. If any man doubts this, let him read 
| through the following anecdote and then try to tell 
|it to some long-suffering friend. Max Beerbohm 
| is commenting upon the difficulty of understanding 


jrapid French. He says: 


| 





To listen and from time to time to murmur ‘C’est 
vrai,’ may seem safe enough ; yet there is danger even 
here. I wish I could forget a certain luncheon in the 
course of which Mme. Chose (that brilliant woman) 
leaned suddenly across the table to me, and, with 
great animation, amidst a general hush, launched at 
me a particularly swift flight of winged words. With 
pensively-narrowed eyes I uttered my formula when 
she ceased. This formula she repeated in a tone even 
more pensive than mine. ‘ Mais je ne le connais pas,’ 
| she then loudly exclaimed. ‘Je ne connais pas méme 
le nom. Dites-moi de ce jeune homme.’ She had, 
as it presently turned out, been asking me which of 
the younger French novelists was most highly thought 
of by English critics; so that her surprise at never 
having heard of the gifted young Sevré was natural 
enough. 


| Now that anecdote, though perfectly clear in 
| print, becomes very involved in the telling. There 
/are many such stories, some far better than this, 
| which exist only in the printed page, and could 
|not have been circulated before the time of 
| Caxton. As, then, there is a form of wit peculiar to 
|the written word, so there is a form of wit peculiar 
'to music. When we describe music as full of wit, 
we do not mean that it is tomboyish or farcical, as 
Sir George Grove was too apt to imagine, but we 
mean that it is the product of a witty mind—of a 
|mind that prefers by-paths to concrete roads ; 
|that can see resemblances in things that differ 
widely ; that can compress vigorous and expansive 
thought in a few aptly-arranged notes. Although 
wit in music is such a vague and elusive quality, 
| yet there are certain definite forms of musical wit 
|which can be classified by their literary analogies 
—puns, epigrams, and paraprosdokians. 

It is customary to despise puns, because bad 

| puns are so easy to make. But though the genus 
pun may as a whole be despised, there are a few 
| puns which deserve to be admitted into the 
charmed circle of true wit. Such puns are those 
which pack two meanings into one word; as, for 
|instance, that which Sydney Smith made when 
saying farewell to a friend who was going as a 
missionary to some cannibal islands: ‘Good-bye, 
my friend; I hope you will agree with your 
parishioners.’ Or the following sentence from 
Stephen Leacock (page 235, © Literary Lapses’): 





All the crew had disappeared. When the missile 
thrown by the captain had glanced off into the sea, 
they glanced after it and were lost. 
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xists Punning in this method is a common musical How witty, too, are the unexpected distortions 
this device, owing to the fact that many chords are|and extensions of the theme in the Finale of 

common to several keys. Beethoven was par-| Mozart’s E flat Symphony, recalling the witticism 
lox, ticularly fond of this form of musical wit—c/| of the writer, ‘Saki,’ I believe, who said, “She was 
rish the opening bars of the development of the first | good as cooks go, and as cooks go she went.’ 
the movement, Op. 13, where he approaches a chord But in addition to these definite forms of 
vese from the key of G minor, makes an enharmonic} musical wit, there is a vast, kindly wit which 
; Its change, and leaves the chord in E minor, giving} cannot be analysed or described, such as the wit 
our us a strange feeling of bewilderment such as! which illuminates the great variations of Beethoven 
the Alice-in-Wonderland felt when the Duchess’s baby, | on a theme of Diabelli, with its delightful 
the which she was given to nurse, slowly resolved | innuendoes, distortions, and exaggerations of the 
ead itself into a little pig. ‘simple tune. The whole work can only be 
tell Epigrams, so the dictionary telis us, are concise | compared to the conversation of a group of witty 
hm and pointed sayings. If that is so, who can deny| men upon a trivial subject, each man contributing 
ling the title of epigram to many of Bach’s fugue} some wildly-fanciful interpretation of the subject— 
subjects, in which complete musical truths are | interpretations bewildering and meaningless to the 
st compressed into a few bars of which every note is| matter-of-fact man by their apparent irrelevance 
n of the utmost significance? <A study of literature | or stupidity. 
) shows us that the best epigrams are like| Music, then, has not, and cannot have, the 
h wasps—brilliantly-coloured, neatly-fashioned little | wild explosive humour which makes us rock and 
ut organisms, with the sting in the tail. In the|shake with laughter; but, on the other hand, it 
h famous epigram, “The more I see of men, the/|has treasures of wit which will for ever remain the 
; more I like dogs,’ the point is reserved to the last | envy of literature. It isnot the wit of Aristophanes, 
, word. So, also, most musical epigrams defer their| of Rabelais, or of Dickens, but it is the wit of 


resolution until the closing bars; that is, they} Lewis Carroll, of Sydney Smith, and of G. K. 





, maintain a mood of uncertainty for the greater| Chesterton, carried into the realm of abstract 
: portion of their little lives, and only supply an | sound, purified from all coarseness and unkindness, 
. explanation at the very end—cf. the fugue subject | and made lovely as the laughter of a child. 
i of the C minor Fugue of Bach (‘ Forty-eight,’ | 

Book 1), where the meaning is kept veiled until | 
in . | the last three notes; or the subject of the} THE CLAVIER WORKS OF BACH Y 
ore Allegretto (eighth Symphony, Beethoven), where | ; So eee 
. : By Harvey GRACE 
Lis, the theme bounces about over an inverted chord | 
ild for two-thirds of its existence, only reaching | The following series of articles is undertaken 
of stability in the last three notes; or the final|in response to a good many requests received 
to | epigiam in the Minuet of Mozart’s G minor | since the publication of the series on Bach's 
iar Symphony, which maintains a mood of irresolution| organ music. Apparently no critical study of 
‘it, for many bars, and only reaches a satisfactory|the whole of Bach’s output for the clavier has 
as resolution in the last two chords. What perfect|so far appeared in English. The chief works 
we rhythmical balance, and what unanswerable logic|are treated in Parry’s “Johann Sebastian Bach,’ 
a there are in those closing bars to give them such a/and Mr. Fuller-Maitland has _ recently issued 
Ss; sense of satisfaction and finality! It could not/two scholarly booklets on the Suites and ‘ Well- 
ler have been written by any man who did not see | tempered Clavier.’ Spitta, of course, contains full 

the humour of life even in its most tragic aspects. | information on the historical side, and a good deal 


zh i By the word paraprosdokian we mean all those} of critical discussion; but the passages dealing 
: whimsicalities and unexpected turns of phrase | with any one part of Bach’s work have to be dug 
(called by the Elizabethans ‘quaint conceits’)|out painfully from a great mass of other matter. 
es which reveal the workings of a fresh and| Bach's output is so vast, and each department of it 
original mind, and which completely upset our|so important, that no one volume can cover the 
The following 


id own preconceived opinions. An instance of a| ground clearly and conveniently. 

MS literary paraprosdokian is to be found in the | chapters willaim, therefore, at a critical and historical 
Ww tiresome limerick which runs after this fashion: | examination of the whole of Bach’s clavier music, 
1e including the transcriptions from Reinken, Vivaldi, 
se nag thesarbaLeerdpe oy poe re Albinoni, &e. A chapter will also be included on 
or J " They said, Are you hurt?’ | two masterpieces that most musicians know only by 
n He replied, * Not at all, | name rhe Musical Offering’ and “The Art of 
a But I thought at the first twas a wasp, Fugue.’ - Admittedly, both works are only partially 
e, playable (or, indeed, intended to be played), 
ir where every line upsets our expectations. How) but, as monumental examples of Bach's skill, 
1 Beethoven delighted in such devices! Examine | they well repay study. ‘True, their appeal is mainly 


the Finale of the seventh Symphony, and see how/to the intellect. But the complete artist will 
he thwarts our preconceived notions at all points, | hardly be content with the mere dictionary view of 
using every device, rhythmic and dynamic, by/|zsthetics as ‘the science of the beautiful’; he 
which he can upset the conventional apple-cart. will invert the definition, and have an eye and 
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ear for the beauty of the scientific. There is, in 
fact, room for an exhaustive study of the beauty— 
perhaps the purest and most lasting of all—that 
lies in the complete and (apparently) effortless 
mastery of abstruse technical problems, both in 
creation and performance. The mastery is, of 
course, complete only when the result contains 
musical appeal as well. ‘That is why such canons 


as (for example) those in the Goldberg Variations 
and in the Minuet of Mozart’s C minor Quintet 


are alive to-day, whereas those of Marpurg and 
Fux have long since been entombed in text-books. 
Further justification for including ‘The Musical 
Offering’ and ‘The Art of Fugue’ in this study is 
found in their classification by Spitta amongst the 
clavier works. 

Undoubtedly the only satisfactory method of 
studying a composer’s work is in chronological 
order. That method will therefore be adopted 
here, the chronology being, in the main, that given 
by Prof Sanford Terry in Appendix I. of his 
translation of Forkel’s ‘Johann Sebastian Bach, 
His Life, Art, and Work.’ * 

The edition referred to will be that of Peters, 
unless otherwise stated. 

EARLY WORKS 

Apparently the only youthful composition that 
can be dated with certainty is the “Capriccio on 
the departure of a dearly-loved brother,’ written in 
1704, when Bach was nineteen years old. Another 
work of the family-circle type, the ‘Capriccio in 
honour of John Christoph Bach, of Ohrdruf,’ is 
usually ascribed to this same year, but it is so 
inferior in technique that it was probably written 
much earlier. It may even date from the close of 
the stay at Ohrdruf. Though called ‘Capriccio,’ 
it consists of a long fugue, entirely free from 
caprice. (The term, like ‘Toccata,’ was a very 
inclusive one at that time.) It shows skill in places, 
but on the whole says very little in its hundred 
and twenty-six bars, and we need not pause 
over it. ‘There are many other pieces that were 
clearly written long before 1704. 
value is slight, but they have an interest of their 
own. No page from the hand of a great composer 
is without importance of some kind, and often the 
musically feeble is rich in human or historical 
interest. 

Thus, the fugues among these immature works 
give an attractive picture of Bach learning his job, 
even as you and I. The young student should 
derive encouragement from the fact that John 
Sebastian had to struggle hard before he could 
master the form. Often we see him coming to grief 
badly—again, even as you and I._ Even more so, 


in fact, for few of us reach the stage of writing a | 

. . ¢ ° | 
complete fugue without realising the importance of 
getting away from the tonic and dominant for | 


an occasional spell. But in Bach’s early Fugue in 
E minor (212, p. 16) we find all the fourteen entries 
of the subject confined to tonic and dominant! t 


* Constable, 1920. 
+ Organists will remember a similar weakness in the early Fugue 
in C minor written a good deal later, at Arnstadt. 


Their musical | 


More unexpectedly, the keyboard writing is so 
clumsy as to make the piece barely playable at the 
speed that seems to be demanded. For example, 
here are a few typical bars (the top part is the 
subject) : 


Ex. 1. 









































The Fugue is for four voices, but the young 


composer is clearly worried by the fourth. Having 
bound himself down to a regular counter-subject, he 
finds the addition of two good free parts beyond 
him, so he usually contents himself with one. 
In the extract quoted we see him starting a fourth 
part in the tenor, and giving it up as a bad job— 
taking care to observe the proprieties by bringing 
it to anchor on a safe note. Apparently his 
difficulties are caused by the octave leaps in the 
subject. ‘Of all Bach’s fugues that are known to 
me,’ says Spitta, ‘this is the most immature, and 
can hardly have been composed anywhere later 
than in Ohrdruf’—where John Sebastian went, a 
ten-year-old orphan, to stay with brother Christoph. 
He left Ohrdruf for Liineberg five years later. 
(It was Christoph, by the way, who confiscated the 
volume of pieces by Pachelbel and others which 
John Sebastian had copied out painfully by 
moonlight, spending six months on the task.) 

Book 1959 of the Peters edition contains a 
_good many pieces, some (as Prof. Sanford Terry 
says) of doubtful authenticity. Certainly the 
feeblest of them—e.g., the two Chaconnes and 
the Passacaglia—contain none of the Bachian 
touches that are usually found even in the least 
mature works. Some of the better ones raise 
doubts for a_ similar reason. ‘There is, for 
example, a long and cheerfully-flowing Fugue on 
this subject: 


Ex, 2. rs 
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It runs along so smoothly that it is clearly the 


work of a practised hand. But we cannot imagine 
| Bach arriving at this stage and writing so long a 
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The only bar that makes us at once think of Bach 
is this: 








with its characteristic two-note slurred figure at the | 
Neapolitan sixth. The fact is, Bach was so, 
inveterat2 a transcriber of other composers’ works 
that it is easy to understand the posthumous 
ascription to him of a good deal of music by his , 
predecessors and contemporaries. The few works | 
in this volume that are undoubtedly genuine, such 
as the little pieces written for Anna Magdalena, 
will be considered in their turn. 

Some Preludes and Fughettas in Book 200 
are difficult to place. They are simple, but not | 
immature (except in their subjects, which lack the 
point and originality that distinguish those of Bach’s 
prime), and were probably written for teaching | 
purposes, like the Eight Short Preludes and Fugues 
for organ. Only a skilled composer could make 
so good a fughetta as Bach does from this apology 
for a subject: 


a SSS aekat 








Yet a capital little three-voice work is the result, 
with graceful polyphony hung round the simple 
subject, ae: 








| 
| 
| 
| 


The companion pieces in E minor and A minor 
are slightly more difficult. The set includes also | 
a two-part Fugue in C minor and two Fugues in 
C major, all excellent preparations for the * 48.’ | 





The ‘Capriccio on the departure of a beloved 
brother’ is by far the most interesting of all the 
early works. 
Six Bible Sonatas of Kuhnau, which had been 
published a few years before. These early examples | 
of programme music must have attracted a good | 
deal of attention, and could hardly have escaped | 
the notice of John Sebastian. The departure | 
of his brother, John Jacob, in 1704, to Sweden, 
where he was to take up a position as oboist in the 
King’s (Charles II.) Guards, evidently made a 








No doubt it owed its origin to the | — 


| 
fugue without giving it some unmistakable touches. | deep impression on him, and it is easy to under- 


stand the emotional and picturesque incidents of 
the departure stirring Bach to a special creative 
effort. Nothing could be more natural than his 
setting to work on the Kuhnau lines. Here is 
the programme: Arioso. Adagio —* Persuasion 
addressed to friends that they withhold the brother 
from bis journey’; Andante— They urge on him 
the danger which may beset him in a foreign 
country’; Adagio assati—' A general lamentation 
by friends’; Andante con moto— The friends, 
seeing it cannot be otherwise, come to take leave’ ; 
Poco Allegro— Postillion’s song’ ; A//egro— Fugue 
in imitation of post-horn call.’ 

Of these six movements only two are now able 
to claim the player’s interest on purely musical 
grounds—the Lament and the Post-horn Fugue. 
True, the Arioso has charm, especially when its 
over-dose of ornaments is drastically cut down: 


° ° . 5 
Arioso. Adagio. (g = 38.) 
ay 4 - ae 

















ane 
P ¢ con dolcezza, 
And, as Parry says, the little dropping figure, 
which later becomes: 


2 = 
Ex. 7. fyo— foo 
— Se 


and is repeated many times, has a persuasive and 
insinuating touch. (We shall presently see Bach 
doing wonders with this little figure in the D minor 
Toccata.) But its interest is almost entirely 


dependent on an incident that does not lend itself 
well to musical illustration. 

The Lament is a beautifully expressive little 
ostinato—a forerunner of the Cructfixus of the 
B minor Mass: 
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The bass appears later in an ornate form: 
Ex. 9. 























after which the upper part becomes what Parry 


calls a ‘surprisingly chromatic wail,’ by means of | 
- . . . ' 

a figure of descending semitones so liberally used | No 

by Bach and his contemporaries as a means of! yit}, 


expressing grief. The movement ends with a 
delivery of the bass, ornamented and unaccom- 
panied—a favourite device of Béhm, and 
copied by Bach in his early chorale-variations for 
organ. ‘The actual farewell is short—only eleven 
bars—for, says Spitta, brightly, ‘the post-chaise is 
already at the door.’ At all events, the section 
ends somewhat abruptly on the dominant, and we 
can see the postillion enter, singing a cheerful 
ditty, and (by way of tactfully reminding the 
company that we really must be getting along) 
cracking his whip between the phrases: 


—— 


A final smack, and the fugue subject-—a post-horn 
call—follows at once. (Note the hint of galloping 
horses in its final bar, and the use of the whip- 
cracking theme as a counter-subject. The little 
six-note semiquaver figure is derived from a 
fragment of the postillion song) : 

Ex. 11. 


(Allegro. @ = 100) 
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These elements are worked up into a capital fugue 


of fifty-eight bars. Parry well says of it: 

The mastery of thematic material—from the point of 
view of what each item means—is quite astonishing. 
It cannot be doubted that the actual scenes of the 
journey with the merry postillion and the galloping 
horses were actually in Bach’s mind as ke wrote, and it 
held him firmly to the matter in hand. The result is 
the most dexterous piece of work of the kind that had 
ever appeared in the world up to that time. 


Parry wonders why the piece is so little known. 
doubt one reason is its difficulty when played 

the right dash. The fact of its being 
published, as a rule, in collections of other early 
and inferior works is also against it. Good 





One | players, and lecturers in need of illustrations of 


| descriptive or humorous music, should make a 
note of so jolly a piece. 

An apparent!y undue amount of space has been 
spe.t over this early work, partly because of its 
| human interest, excellence, and unfamiliarity, and 
|also because it is perhaps Bach’s only piece of 
| programme music for the clavier. 

One says ‘perhaps,’ because a Sonata in D 
| (Book 216), written at about this time, is almost 
| certainly a descriptive piece on the Kuhnau Sonata 

lines. It consists of three principal movements, 
with two brief connecting passages. ‘The opening 
Allegro is a longish movement, not very Bachian 
| in style. Spitta says the idiom shows the influence 
of Kuhnau. That composer’s works are inaccessible 
| to most af us, so we can hardly judge. We shall, 
however, be reminded of Handel by its directness, 
and by the form of the numerous full closes. 
Here is the opening phrase : 




















Ex. 12. Allegro. 
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The brief Lento that follows (and which, like the 
Adagio that precedes the final movement, seems to 
imply some kind of programme) leads to an 
expressive but loosely-written Fugue in B minor. 

The early date of this is indicated by Bach’s 
evident inability to manage good four-part 
counterpoint. He is usually content to shed a 
voice, or to mark time with tame chordal 
writing, ¢.g.: 
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In the Lento and 


(The subject is in the bass.) 
Adagio, by the way, a few of the bass notes are | 
intended to be played by pedals—a feature we 


shall see in certain of the early fugues. The most | 
attractive movement, and one well worth playing | 
to-day, is the final Fughetta, entitled in the manu- 
script ‘Thema all Imitatio Gallina Cucca’—dog- | 
Italian for ‘Theme in imitation of a hen.’ Here | 
is the theme: 


Ex. 14. Allegro scherzando. 





And here is the subject used against it with 


amusing effect : 


Ex. 15 


gite tr yee ty Stee 


What did Bach mean by this? Did he aim ata 
cuckoo as well as ata hen? Spitta merely describes 





es oe ‘ . 
Ex. 15 as providing an “accompanying contrary | 


rhythm,’ but the call of the most disre ,utable of wild- 
fowl seems to be plainly indicate1. Bach’s shaky 
Italian may have led him to write cucca for cuculo. 
But there is another alternative. The Italian for 
‘egg’ is not only wove, but also cucco, and it may 
well be that the piece describes a_hen’s 
customary method of expressing 
at having achieved an egg. At all events, 
the fun of the piece can be_ brought 
only when the ‘cuckoo’ (or ‘egg’) theme is 
delivered with point. ‘To those who may object 
that to discuss the detail and the piece at this 
length is to take both too seriously, I reply that 
my object is exactly the reverse. Without such 
discussion and explanation a player will almost 
certainly take Bach’s little yew d’esprit too seriously. 
Hitherto the approach to Bach has been through 
academic groves, and inevitably a good deal of 
our journey must lic that way. But if we want to 
see Bach whole we must be prepared to come out 
in the open as well. 
side was shown all through his life, and it is 
pleasant to see him, in his ’tcens, enjoying himself 
with the clucking fowl and the postillion’s whip- 
cracking, just as many years later, when he was 
(as some youthful essayist says) a ‘numerous 
parent,’ he could unbend with the jolliest of 
dances, and even concoct a sportive little piece on 
the opening phrase of the chorale, ‘These are the 
holy Ten Commandments.’ 


(7a be continued. ) 


| Newman in the series. 


satisfaction | 


out | 


His human and humorous | 


PERSONALITIES AMONG MUSICAL 
CRITICS 
IX.—ErRNEST NEWMAN 


By Basit MAINE 


I am continuing this series at the request of the 
Editor, who tells me that there are conspicuous 
holes in my list of personalities. I hasten to 
assure him that when I embarked upon this 
| perilous undertaking I did not wish anybody to imply 
| that the critics I omitted had no claim to the elusive 


| qualities which go to make a man a ‘ personality.’ 


That was clear from the fact that (for various 
intricate reasons) I had not included Ernest 
Even now I am a little 
diffident in approaching his critical work, for it is 
so much an established fact in our English musical 


| life, that I see no reason why my opinions in this 


connection should be more significant than those 

| of any reader of the Sunaday Zimes. ‘The man so 

| dominates the musical criticism of this country 

‘that it is not enough merely to descry and to 

‘ruminate (which was my method in the other 

nig ). Here is a phenomenon, and the question 
‘How can it be accounted for?” 

Ww ell, I am not so sure that the work of Ernest 
Newman can be wholly accounted for. However 
minutely we analyse his critical methods, however 
faithfully we record the trend of his ideas during 
the last twenty years or so, we cannot altogether 
explain the power which he exercises over 
musicians, critics, and public alike. The first 
performance of an important new work of music 
may become, if rightly handled by _pubiicity 
agents, an outstanding event. But it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that it is awaited no more 
eagerly for its own sake than for the sake of 
| Ernest Newman’s judgment thereupon when he 
holds court on the following Sunday. That is 
what I mean when I speak of Newman’s power. 
It is not so much that people imagine that he is 
the one infallible critic, but that they find his 
essentially human fallibility either an incentive or 
a consolation for their own-—for they are fools 
who ask for absolute perfection in a critic. ‘They 
mistake the true function of criticism who go to 
the ‘World of Music’ column of the Sunday 7imes 
and expect it to work with the cold impersonal 
neutrality of the Delphic Oracle. The real value 
of that column lies in the fact that it is most 
happily personal, and is coloured by those exciting 
and humanising prejudices which we all share, 
although not necessarily over the same ideas and 
people. And the secret of Newman’s power, in so 
far as it can be discovered at all, is in some way 
connected with the fact that he is biassed, and, 
as Irishmen are wont to say, ‘proud of it, too.’ 
| That in itself, however, is not a_ sufficient 
 condes wha There are many in this world of 


conflict who continually give vent to their prefer- 

| ences and aversions, and do but bore us in so 
doing. Why? Because their prejudice is mostly 
due to physical reaction. 
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Recently, in a London club, I overheard part of 
a conversation between a military man and a well- 
known composer : 

1 ran into a friend of yours the other evening,’ 
the composer was saying. 

“Oh! Who was that?’ 

‘A man called Tertius Twining.’ 

“Good Lord! He’s no friend of mine.’ 

*I was told he was.’ 

“Not likely. I wouldn’t have a friend with a 
name like that.’ 

‘But, my dear Thudby-Blood, you don’t choose 


your friends because you like their names, 
surely !’ 
“Never said I did, but I can’t stand that 


fellow.’ 

It may seem a drastic condemnation, but there 
is quite a lot of criticism of that kind written 
on serious subjects in the journals of the 
present day—criticism, that is to say, which, 
however well contrived its outward form may be, 
ultimately rests upon some elemental and physical 
repulsion or attraction. It is not very difficult to 
discover the men who have thus made a profession 
out of the very violence of their reactions. For 
the most part they traffic in patented adjectives, or 
privately coined adverbial phrases which they care- 
fully preserve in the innumerable pigeon-holes of 
their minds. ‘They rarely are able to support their 
criticism with a reason which could be generalised 
and converted into a principle. Compare their 
pin-pricking methods with the quality of thought 
contained in the following passage : 

He [Strauss] is evidently a man of enormous nervous 
energy. You can see it for one thing in the style of 
his melodies. They are remarkable for their huge 
leaps, the great arcs they traverse, the wide distances 
between their parts—all pointing to great waves of 
nervous energy that cannot confined within the 
narrow bounds of the ordinary melody. Occasionally 
it does him rather a disservice ; it becomes his master 
instead of his servant. . A man like Strauss takes 
an exuberant joy, the joy of the healthy athlete doing 


be 


marvel of ingenious technique. It looks, and really is, 
wonderful on paper; but there is no gainsaying that 
precisely the same effect could often be achieved by 
much simpler means. 


| 
| 
difficult feats, in weaving a musical texture that is a 


That criticism of Richard Strauss was written by 
Ernest Newman over twenty years ago. My reason 
for quoting it here is to show how, even then, it 
was impossible for him to approach any problem 
{for Strauss then was a big problem, although it 
may seem impossible to us now) without implying, 
however unconsciously, some general enunciation 
which would later become an integral part of the 
whole system of musical criticism. And here we 
have lighted upon another quality which can be 
cited as a part-explanation of the authority which 
has been vested in Newman; it is the blessed 
quality of consistency. It so happened that a few 
weeks ago he wrote again on the subject of Strauss, 
after a hearing of the ‘ Alpine’ Symphony and the 
* Festival’ Overture. In this article there was not 
a single important contradiction of any one of the 
principles he set down in that early essay, “Strauss 





! 
land the Music of the Future,’ from which I have 
| just quoted. In the later article one could sense 
| the well-tempered gladness which comes of mature 
| wisdom, the immense satisfaction of having hinted 
| at that which has been fulfilled. 
| It is because Ernest Newman has been biassed 
enough to be convinced, and convinced enough to 
‘glory in his prejudice, as a giant glories in his 
| strength, that he has become a kind of institution 
|in the eyes of the English musical public. And it 
'is with him as with all other institutions: the 
| tenacity of those who set themselves up in oppo- 
|sition against him provides the most eloquent 
| tribute to his power. In him we find an example of 
|the truth that the most effective kind of force is 
| that which causes resistance. 





Hd Libitum 





hundred - per-cent. Americans 
| must hate Mr. H. C. Mencken, Editor of the 
| American Mercury! He has followed up 
* Americana 1925’ with a volume dealing with 
| 1926, and an amazing collection it is. For the 
| benefit of readers who have not heard of these 
| books, I explain that they consist of extracts 
| from newspapers, speeches, by-laws, sermons, 
| and other sources, all exposing the less desirable 
sides of American. mentality and methods. Of 
| course, a similar collection might be made in this 
lor any other country, and it is significant that 
|‘ Americana 1926’ contains, by way of appendix, 
|a few gleanings from this side of the water. But 
ithe bulk—and the worst—of those in both 
|volumes are of the type that appears to be inci- 
| dental to a country that is vast and new, and that 
| has developed so rapidly that fundamentals have 
| been sketched rather than securely laid. Perhaps 
the point is best put in a sentence from Ernest 
Renan, quoted by a Sunday Times reviewer of 
* Americana 1926’: 


| How all true 


Those countries which, like the United States, have 
created a considerable popular instruction without any 
serious higher instruction, will long have to expiate 
this fault by their intellectual mediocrity, their 
vulgarity of manners, their superficial spirit, their 
lack of general intelligence. 


This was written fifty years ago, and would 
seem to apply no_ longer but for such 


recent events as the Scopes trial, the activities 
of the Ku Klux Klan, and other American 
specialities. In his Preface Mr. Mencken says 
that various attempts have been made to suppress 
his magazine, because of its monthly instalments of 
‘Americana.’ He adds that his material from 
Europe is added ‘at the request of various 
American patriotic societies, who are evidently 
anxious to show that their country has no 
monopoly in vulgarity, intellectual mediocrity, and 
the other qualities named by Renan. ‘That, of 
course, goes without saying; but if Mr. Mencken 
ever succeeds in collecting a batch of Europeana 
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that in bulk and richness comes within a long 
shot of the American sample, we will promptly 
climb down and grovel. 

This being merely a musical journal, I must 
confine my quotations to such as bear some 


Loyal Order of Moose, Improved Order of Red 
Men, Knights of Pythias, Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks, Woodmen of the World, 
Patriotic Order of Sons of America, Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine, The Lions, Mystic Order Veiled 
Prophets of the Enchanted Realm, the Hoo- 





relation to music. This is a pity, for the 
plummiest examples deal with social and political | 
affairs. For example, I should like to quote such | 
specimens as this sporting note : 
| 

Gene Mathews can spit farther than any other | 
member of the Junior Chamber of Commerce. He 
won the standing broad spit at the picnic held by the | 
organization at Grand View Park. | 


Chis tantalises us by leaving us in the dark as to 
the distance covered by Gene. We wonder, 
too, whether he is a specialist, confining himself | 


to mere cross-country efforts, or whether | 
he is equally good at the high spit. The| 
curious among us would like to know also 


what are the records for the broad standing and the | 
running spits. At first sight it would seem that | 
little extra impetus would be imparted by a 
preliminary run, but points of this sort can be 
decided only in a country where the technique of 
expectoration has evidently been very thoroughly | 
worked out. However, this is not a musical | 
question, so I dare not even mention it here. 1} 
wish I could quote the following, too, from a| 
pronouncement on mixed bathing, delivered by a 
pastor at ‘the up-and-coming town of Baton 
Rouge’: 
I am not against bathing. I believe we should at 
least take a bath once a month . 


which is perhaps too long an interval. At the risk 
of appearing fussy, I suggest that a fortnightly 
wallow, with a spot of soda However, a 
community of he-men would probably regard this 
as an enervating concession to softness. 

Nor can I refer to such democratic goings-on as the 
lynching of negroes, and the tarring and feathering 
of a couple of women; to sporting events on the 
level of the spitting contest referred to above ; to 
the drastic methods by which Sabbath-breakers, 
tipplers, and other miscreants are made to toe the | 
line in the more remote parts of the States. For} 
all these the reader is referred to Mr. Mencken’s | 
collection, the perusal of which induces, ‘first, 
amusement, and finally depression. 


Coming, then, to a few musical items, here is a | 
paragraph from a Portland newspaper which indi- 
cates that Sir Thomas Beecham’s flight from 
British broadcasting is likely to expose him to 
some ordeals that he has escaped on this side : 

Plays, opera, and even circus programmes have been 
broadcast by radio. But the Order of Hoot Owls, 
conducting regular meetings from Station KGW here, 
claims to be the first lodge in the world te conduct its 
ritualistic work over the ether waves. | 


It ought, perhaps, to be explained that the Order | 
of Hoot Owls is one of many American organiza- | 
tions of the Rotary brand. 


Thus, there are the | criticism. 


Hoos, &c. 


Apropos of the last-named order of chivalry, 
here is a paragraph showing the H.-H. as 
community singers (in this and in some of the later 
examples, I quote also Mr. Mencken’s caption) : 


Rise of ritualism among Michigan Babbitts, as 
reported by the American Lumberman. 


At a rousing banquet of Hoo-Hoo, held at Grand 
Rapids last week, the rafters one moment were 
ringing with the strains of ‘Sweet Adeline’ and 
*Lil’ Liza Jane,’ and then— 

Someone arose and said, simply, ‘1 think we 
should all stand a moment in memory of our former 
President, Woodrow Wilson.’ The two hundred 
or more men present arose as one. Then—a cry,” 
“Face the Flag!’ came from the rear of the room. 
All turned towards the large banner, draped behind 
the speaker's table, and moved by a single impulse, 
joined in singing the National Anthem. 


What a contrast to our half-hearted and shame 
faced attempts to sing our own National Anthem! 
But in America patriotic choralism is developed 
early, if we may judge from the fcllowing : 


Progress of Americanisation among the slaves of the 
Cleveland Babbitts, as reported by the distinguished 
Plain Dealer: 


Bill Dillinder, caddy master, has put caddying at 
the Westwood Country Club on a patriotic basis. 
A new flagpole recently was erected in front of the 
club-house, and each morning at 8.0 the flag is 
raised to the top with appropriate ceremonies by the 
youngsters. Lyman Fowles is captain, and raises 
the flag while bugles are blown by Ferdinand 
Ransom and Donald Sautter and drums are beaten 
by Oscar Church and William Guger. After the 
flag is hoisted all the caddies sing ‘ The Star-spangled 
Banner,’ ‘My country ‘tis of thee,’ or some other 
patriotic song. 


Nevertheless, community singing, when it is 
clearly an impious interference with the workings 
of nature, has to be checked at times. As thus: 


Discovery in applied meteorology in the rising town 
of Kensott, as set forth in the current news despatch : 


After the City Council here had passed an 
ordinance prohibiting the public singing, whistling, 
humming, or otherwise expressing the song, 
‘*Tain’t gonna rain no more,’ the long-continued 
drought and heat-wave was broken by showers. 
The temperature dropped nearly forty degrees. 


Clearly, the cure for a typical English summer 


is a defiant chanting, whistling, or otherwise 


/expressing our conviction that it is not going to 


rain any more. 


There are, of course some flowers of musical 
Still, our English press can do pretty 
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well in that department, and any of those quoted | The following is an advertisement from the 
by Mr. Mencken could no doubt be capped by | Washington Star: 


this side. For example: E. Hez Swem, Pastor. ‘Winter Story XI. She 
Rise of voluptuousness among the Tacoma Calvinists, got her eye on him, and said ——1!’ 8.0 p.m., two 

as reported by the eminent News- 77ribune : men will be baptised in the beautiful baptistry having 

| French plate glass on three sides, enabling all to see 


at was as i ception accorded the great , - “ . 
That was a splendid reception accor: 8 the river water burial and resurrection. Free easy 


concert tenor, Leon Rice, at the First Presbyterian | =) 7. : “. : : 
. o . : | chairs (men like them); fine organ. Centennial 
Church on Sunday morning and evening, wherethe | Baptist Church. (Dedtless.) 

auditorium was crowded to capacity, fully two | — = “ — 

thousand attending and eagerly absorbing the 

thrilling tones that poured forth from that ; 

splendid vocal organ, tones rising and falling | Baptism is usually by immersion, hence this 
with such ease as might some inexhaustible wind | cartorial note by the Editor of the Baptist 
of heaven. Yet it was perfect art that controlled | Micossaee « 

that voice production, especially where, at its | “#¢sse7ger’- 





fullest strength, it finished with pulsating breaths We have received a large shipment of baptismal 
like visible tone waves. One asked, ‘Does your pants. We can fit you and furnish your size without 
voice do that to you, or do you do that to your | delay, Price $22.50. 
voice ?’” ; Pp 
; ; _And apparently the ceremony often takes place in tl 
—a question that might be put to a good many | the open, judging from this notice posted up by c 
singers. /an aggrieved farmer : 


The following, however, would be beyond the 


power of most of our concert reporters : Positively no more baptising in my pasture. Twice 


in the last two months my gate has been left open by 
Christian people, and I can’t afford to chase cattle all 


Specimen of music criticism from the distinguished : t 
over the country just to save a few sinners. 


Pacific Defender, the leading Africamerican journal of 
Los Angeles : 

Softly as the gentlest zephyrs in the beautiful 
floating splendor of the mellow sunshine of a nobler ‘an és ae 
life, ri arm as the bewitching, caressing, natural | lo the Rev. Charles E. Neighbour must go the 
canary bird, then, at times, increasingly strong and | credit for devising what is called ‘a novel method 
stronger with the greater challenging power of the | of checking up on collections’: 
pure, babbling, singing brook that runs merrily over | 
the rocky pathways from its high mountain cradle, 
a humanly beautiful nightingale, an unforgettable, 
entrancing thrush, the best specimen of a glorious 





Evangelist Neighbour has instructed all ushers who 
pass around the collection plate to whistle when 


| 
| 
anyone puts a greenback in the plate. The ushers 


singer the down-trodden Ethiopian race could | have complied, and each night as the collection plate 
produce ; by the power of her voice as important a | goes its rounds at the church a whistle is emitted when 
liberator of her people as Frederick Douglass was by | @ greenback is espied. 


his oratorical form, gifted beyond the finest praise | : J _ 
with a voice so rare, so sweet, so clear and so | And when the collection is unpopular, this is the 
hypnotizing as we can hardly find in any other | way they make things right at Marquoketa, Iowa: 
singer that we have heard. This was Madame ; es 
Florence Cole-Talbert. Last Sunday was a gala day at the Christian Church, 
as there was an added attraction to offset the bad 
effects of the collection. The church seats three ‘ 
p ably Churct ss ee | hundred and fifty comfortably, and the new order of 
; resumably Church musicians enjoy SOME) things was the announcement that the first two hundred 
interesting experiences. It must be difficult to| and eighty-eight people to arrive at the evening services 
choose the music for the numerous ‘stunt’ services| would each receive a loaf of bread. 
at fi » largely in ° ‘ricana” F 7 » | 
_ hgure —_ noe parece ‘ For = | It may be doubted, however, whether the loaf of 
sre is i OSS-wort rzle Service, at which a , ‘ . 
the s = 6 on ' ° 1 i ervice, at wht . i bread would be as powerful an attraction as the 
puzzle Is to be solved by the congregation. —/AN@’ | following poster, exhibited at Glendale, Cal. : 
here-is the scheme of a devotional meeting at} q niger’ ; 
Kalamazoo : | Hear Astronomer-Evangelist Knox tell of Great 
Discovery, 


SOAP AND SALVATION FREE | HELL LOCATED! 


14TH JOYOUS GIFT NIGHT In these days of research and discovery, the planet 
on which the fires of hell will consume the wicked has 
been definitely located. Remarkable screen pictures 
EVERY LADY of the ‘Burning World’ will be shown during the 


Handed to you by smiling young ladies in the lower lobby, enlightening lecture on 


as you go out. ‘THE FATE OF THE SINFUL’ 


10 CENT SIZE IDEAL’ TOILET SOAP FREE TO | 


LIVELY RE-JOY-SING AT 7 SHARP 


Gospel Service Subject | : 
“How LonG witt HELL BURN? 


KNOX TABERNACLE 


Mr. Knox will answer the question— 


“THE MUDDY LIVES OF AMERICAN MEN’ 
The Old Sweet Song 


“WHITER THAN SNOW’ , a : 

a i a If the folk at Greeley, Col., don’t roll up at 4 

a 7 on wap | Bible Class and Service, it is not for want of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH | encouragement and facilities : 
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FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
GREELEY’S GREATEST DAY RELIGIOUSLY 
BIG BUS WILL GATHER UP THE CROWDS AND 
BRING THEM TO BIBLE SCHOOL 

Bus and private cars will be on the streets from 8 
till 9.45. These cars will carry banners. Be ready 
early ; watch for bus. Prize will be given to 
person bringing most people in one car load. 

SPECIAL TO RURAL MEMBERS 


Set the old alarm clock for about 4a.m. Get the 
chores done early, in order that you may have plenty 
of time to wash Johnnie’s face and curl Mary’s hair, 
find Pa’s collar buttons, and get the entire family to 
the Bible School. 


The following order of service at Kansas City 
promised some fine confused feeding, though it 
threatened to be on the long side, including, as it 
did, three addresses and one lecture: 

A Bible Class on the order of the golf game will be 
conducted Sunday, by the County Club Methodist 
Church, 

The players will tee off promptly at 9.45, for a 
round of eighteen holes. 

[I quote only a few of the orifices :] 

Hole 1.—Address by Solon T. Gilmore. 

Holes 2, 3, and 4.—Songs by Raymond M. Havens. 

Holes 11 and 12.—Collection, Charles S. Alves 

and Marvin L. Orear. 

Hole 13.—Chorus: Everybody. 

Hole 16.—Introduction of Visitor, Bob Hodge. 

Hole 18.—March, Hal F. Bagby. 


The influence of the press headline has made 
itself felt in these captions of one of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons, by the Religious 
Editor of the Camden Courier. ‘The subject is 
St. Paul’s charge to the Elders of Ephesus, before 
his journey to Jerusalem : 

PAUL CALLS ELDERS FOR 
LAST FAREWELL; 
FACES FATE BRAVELY! 


UNAFRAID FOR HIMSELF AS HE Hurriges BACK 
rO JERUSALEM. 


WARNS THE EPHESIANS! 


The light teuch shown here, and in the con 


struction of devotional exercises, appears also in the | 


extra-ecclesiastical doings of the clergy. 
very much at ease, not only in Zion, but outside as 


well. Here is an account of the unbendings of a| 


couple at Palm Beach: 

The Rev. Felix J. Clarkson, of St. Ann’s Catholic 
Church, and the Rev. L. M. Broyles, of the First 
Methodist Church of this city, made a decided hit 
with an impromptu song and dance before about a 
hundred members of the West Palm Beach Rotary 
Club. They, in company with E. J. Booth, 
confectioner, and A. L. Matthews, developer, sang 
one verse of ‘I’m a little prairie flower, growing wilder 
every hour,’ and, in conclusion, executed a neat whirl, 


-in fact, no less at home amongst the whirled 
than amongst the other-worldly. 


They are | 


A touch of familiar piety in their business 
matters comes no less easily to them. For 
example, here is a letter from a Utica clergyman 
to the Elliott Addressing Machine Company, 
testifying to the value of their contrivance : 

For going about His Father’s business the Lord 
would have used an Elliott Addressing Machine if he 
could have gotten one. Then, too, imagine, if you 
can, the numbers of letters of St. Paul, if the Elliott 
Addressing System had been at his command. 

Yours, for Better Business in the Father’s Business, 

ARNOLD F, KELLER. 





musical journal, I must limit my extracts to germane 
topics. I regret this limitation, for, as I said above, 
the best of ‘ Americana’ deals with politics and social 
|questions. So I must respectfully omit mention 
| of Mrs. Mary Grieco, of Jersey City, who was very 
| properly found guilty of a breach of the vice and 
|immorality act for setting up a clothes-pole in her 
| backyard on a Sunday morning ; of a well-deserved 
thrashing, per leather strap, administered to John 
Barker, aged sixty, of Cedar Grove, Louisiana, by 
a section of the public who disapproved of his 
daughter’s cycling costume ; of a lively debate at a 
| social evening in the vestry of the Friends’ Church, 
|Gonic, on the proposition “That the mosquito is 
'superior to the bed-bug’; of what Mr. Mencken 
‘calls ‘a gala event’ at Pleasanton, Kansas, where, 
a resident having described to a gathering of towns- 
\folk his visit to White House, and his shaking 
| hands with the President, it was solemnly proposed 
| and carried that he stand at the door as the 
‘company file out ‘and allow each to shake the 
| hand that had grasped the hand of the President’ ; 
of moustache-growing and pancake-eating competi- 
/ tions held under the auspices of church committees, 
'&ec. All these I refrain from mentioning, and end 
| with one or two musical items. 
Here is a note from a State University : 


| 
| Here I suddenly remember that, this being a 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Paul Whiteman was first and Beethoven second in a 
plebiscite recently taken of the student body of the 
University of Arkansas to determine the identity of 
| ‘the world’s greatest musician.’ For third place, 
| there was a tie between Paderéwski and Henry D. 
Tovey, director of the musical department of the 
University. 


A young Crichton in matters other than musical 
will be needed to fill a berth advertised at Orange. 
| I quote only a few of the requirements: 

Wanted, Boy—High-school graduate to work in 
| . general merchandise store... and learn to be a 
shoemaker. One who can help milk the cow and play 

in the band preferred. . Tenor singer who is a 
good strike-out baseball pitcher will find this an ideal 
| situation, 


The l’resident of the University of Arizona 
(a B.A., M.A., Ph.D., LL.D.) is quite clear on 
one point concerning the founding of an 
American school of composition : 

We cannot accept European music as the basis of 
our music, because it is founded on monarchical and 
aristocratic notions. 
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And the Editor of the New York American | Sir Ronald said to the writer of the above, 
Standard is no \ess clear as to the undesirability of | ‘Every time I conduct I give a bit of my soul 
grand opera: | away.’ The reporter goes one better, and gives 

Were it not for Roman Catholic Italians, Russian | himself away entirely. 

and Polish Jews, and other Latin and Oriental aliens, 

who have swarmed into our country like a plague of 


locusts, grand opera could not live five minutes in the | . : . 
American atmosphere. From centre to circumference No doubt, as I said above, a goodish exposure 
it is foreign to the decent and Christian spirit of the | could be made by a collection of Anglicana, but it 
United States. The Metropolitan Opera House is the | would be a pale affair beside ‘Americana.’ Mean- 
most thoroughly foreign institution in this country. | , rk porniggena ey i a eA 
One can scarcely find an Anglo-Saxon face. while, we hope Sir Thomas Beecham will enjoy 
With the downfall of Roman Catholicism in | himself in “God’s own country.’ Many of us are at 
— country will come the crash of —_ —_ as | times disposed to join that wayward genius in dis- 
well. Genuine Americans have no real feeling for it, leo are tates ry e 
and can neither produce operas nor act in pel To | Paraging England. We may even feel like following 
imaging Geese Weshinnten, Beniemin Puabiie. ot | him to the land of the free. Fortunately the cure is 
Thomas Jefferson paying to witness the horrors and | easy: if we want to put ourselves once more in tune 
sensuality of grand opera is to imagine the impossible. | with the Old Country, we have but to take a dose of 
After which one is not surprised to find this quotation | America in solution, as bottled by _ Mencken. 
from the police regulations of the Capital of the | We shall promptly decide that, so alia 
Republic : | concerned, Sir Thomas can have the United States. 





Anyone playing immoral music shall be liable to 
arrest, 
POPULAR CHORALISM 
Finally, in order to show that one need not go 
to a Mencken for such extracts as those given 
above, here is one of several quoted in the current My Lorp,—The musical public in general, and 
issue of the Musical Courier, taken from 4) especially the very large proportion whose interest 
pamphlet issued by the Oregon Conservatoire of lies mainly in the direction of choral singing, is 
Music : | duly grateful to you for your recent advocacy of 
Yet consider the manifold process (of performing | community singing—an advocacy backed up by 
mi), 1, ee ote musical symbol) with the strenuous publicity and organization, and by 
relations ; to transmit these through the intellect to lavish outlay of money. Music in this country is 
the voice or fingers; through physical skill (technic) | so badly in need of a Mzcenas that when one 
to draw the cerresponding tones from the instrument ; | appears representatives of each department of the 
to perceive the result of this action through the ear; | art fall over each other in their anxiety to ensure 


finally, to judge of the art-values brought to being by | : = 
the sound-waves produced. This is to perform a fuller, | that his support shall be given to the most 


finer, keener, deeper, and higher act than any other | deserving enterprise —which is, of course, that of 
(except that of child-bearing) of which the human being each representative. But Mzcenas himself should 
is capable. have a say in the matter, and when he expresses 
Says the Courier Editor: his interest in one type of musica! activity above 

This is just the sort of sentimental slush that comes | all others, musicians themselves have no more 
from some of America’s outlying districts. Is it any |to do than to advise him respectfully as to the 
wonder that America is not musical ? | best and easiest method of bestowing his bounty 


AN OPEN LETTER TO LORD BEAVERBROOK 


No; the wonder is that the fact is so handsomely | thereon. 
admitted. ' | In the case of your Lordship, the branch of 
/music favoured is that of massed singing, and 
And, as an example of what we can do on this | already several wonderful demonstrations have 
side, I add a purple patch from a recent issue of the | been given through your Lordship’s agency. 


Daily Express. It is from an article describing| It is in no spirit of ingratitude that a good many 
a concert conducted by Sir Landon Ronald : | musicians venture to question (1) the accuracy of 
The music weaves pictures. A slight indication to | certain statements used in the preliminary articles 

the oboes, and strains like the undercurrent of wood- | that appeared in your Lordship’s newspapers ; and 


land breezes float in on the general harmonies. (2) the practical value of the community-singing 


Then the conductor stabs here, there, everywhere. ae 
Sharp, staccato notes pierce their way into the scheme, concerts at the Royal Albert Hall and elsewhere. 


and, as suddenly, with just one sway of that left hand, As to (1), the Daily Express contained a good 
are smoothed out. It is dreamland. You are lost in | many variations on the following theme : 

the dream, when the music halts. Down come both 3 
hands. The brass sounds out, loud and clamorous. | 
The conductor advances, one foot nervously edging | 
forward. Again he thrusts and thrusts, waking up 
each contingent till the theatre rings with the glorious 
crash. Suddenly both hands sweep up to full height. 


They quiver with the intensity of feeling. He lilts, | 7 om sure that your Lordship has no desire to 


lifts, sustains. Then one downward swoop of the . A - d 
baton. The climax is over. Silence comes as | ignore the good work done by others in this fiel 


suddenly as the music began. | during the past few years—indeed, so far as one 


For the last hundred and fifty years the British public 
has had little or no opportunity of meeting in public to 
sing without constraint. The Dazly Express move 
ment will awaken the power of song once more in 
Great Britain. 
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department of popular choralism is concerned, we 
might say fifty years. I venture, therefore, to point 
out that during recent years there has been an} 
abundance of community singing. In 
especially there were some first-rate occasions of 
the kind, organized by the League of Arts, 
conducted by Mr. Geoffrey Shaw and others. 

has your Lordship ever heard of the Competitive 
Festival movement ? It has been in existence for 
about half a century, and its activities are now so 


extensive that it would be difficult to find any district | 


without its annual competitive gathering—indeed, 


the ground is almost too well covered, and there is | 


some danger of overlapping. Nearly two hundred 
of these festivals take place annually, many of 
them lasting a week, and some a fortnight, and in 
the majority choral singing by choirs large 
small, juvenile and adult, male-, female-, and mixed- 
voice is the chief attraction. For some years past 
audience-singing, and performances by massed 
choirs, have been successful features at such 
festivals. Your Lordship points with pride to the 
audience of ten thousand at the Albert Hall. But 
it must not be forgotten that the occasion was 
preceded by a whirlwind campaign in the journals 
directed by your Lordship ; and that a fine orchestra 
and soloists of the first rank were powerful attrac- 
tions. 
been 
time past. 


common in festival centres for a 
For example, annually, on the Sunday 


afternoon following the close of the competitive | 


Festival, Andrew’s Hall at Glasgow is packed 
for community singing directed by Sir Walford 
Davies. There is no preliminary ‘boost ’—a mere | 


announcement in the programme book is enough. 
There are no soloists and no orchestra; a 
conductor and an organist suffice. 
is a mere three thousand, because the 
holds no more. <Any experienced adjudicator 
could give your Lordship details of astonishing 
community singing to be heard in all parts of the 
country, from Land’s End to John o’ Groats— 
literally, for I have heard a delightful sample at 
Wick, hard by that Northern extremity. It is 
therefore (saving your  Lordship’s 
inaccurate nonsense to talk of community singing 
as if it were a discovery of the Darl/y Express ; 
and it is merely silly to boast of ‘awakening the 
power of song once more’ in a country that, 
however much she may have lagged behind in 
other departments of music, has long led the 
world in choralism. So far from the 
of song’ having been in abeyance, there is now 
more singing, solo and choral, than there ever 
was before. However, leaving this matter (in 
which your Lordship has clearly suffered from 
ill-informed counsel), I venture to end by 
suggesting a direction in which your zeal for 
popular choralism may be most fruitfully employed. 
It will, I think, be admitted that 
gatherings, got together at great cost in advertising, 
soloists, &c., are not a practical means of furthering | 
community singing. 

begin with. Even a 
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a sudden enthusiasm for music, cannot be 
| expected to go on, year after year, organizing 
|concerts each one of which must cost the better 
part of a thousand pounds. Moreover, such 
| concerts do nothing for the small centres of popu- 
lation where such social forms of music-making 
are most needed. The Albert Hall concert did 
service in drawing attention to the desirability of 
people getting together and singing, but quite other 
means must be adopted if the results are to be 
|permanent and widespread. There must be 
(1) decentralisation, (2) a far less expensive 
method, and (3) a realisation of the fact that 
although as a rule a crowd cannot be got together 
merely to sing, it can easily be got to sing when 
assembled for another purpose. 

Happily, there exists an organization that meets 
these three requirements. The competitive fes 
ltivals that I have ventured to bring to your 
Lordship’s notice are a federated body. ‘They 
cover the whole country, and cater for villages as 
well as for large cities. Under their auspices many 
thousands ‘of choralists compete annually in the 
presence of large and enthusiastic audiences. As 
|I have already said, massed and audience singing 
‘is already a well-established part of their work. 
Unfortunately the work of the movement (which 
caters mainly for the industrial section of the 
public) has suffered from the difficult post-war 
‘economic conditions, and many festivals have a 
difficulty in making ends meet. 

Here is an opening for a Mecenas! ‘The British 
Federation of Musical Competition Festivals is 
now hampered by:lack of funds. Hitherto it has 
| been helped by a generous grant from the Carnegie 
Trust, but this will automatically cease very 
shortly. The sum your Lordship lavishes on 
a single community-singing concert would, if 
bestowed annually on the Federation, enable it to 
develop the Festival movement in many centres 
beset with economic and other difficulties. | 
suggest to your Lordship, therefore, that you get 
in touch with a few representative members of the 
Central Board of the Federation, ¢.g., Sir Henry 
Hadow, Sir Walford Davies, Mr. Plunket Greene, 
and Mr. Adrian Boult. A short conference would, 
|I feel sure, convince your Lordship that in the 
Federation exists an energetic and well-organized 
i'means of furthering, in the most permanent, 
|inexpensive, practical, and widespread manner, 
the cause you have at heart. Not the least of the 
advantages of this method of bestowing your 
| bounty is that it can be carried out anonymously, 
‘if your Lordship wishes. At all events, there 
|need be none of the blaring publicity that was 
| necessary to your recent concerts, and which must 
(have been a source of annoyance to your 
| Lordship. 


I am, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 
* FESTE. 
P.S.—Perhaps it may be well to add that I 


They are too expensive, to| write without consulting anyone connected with 
with | 


the Federation. 
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[ 7ranslation.] 
Paris, March 7, 1888, 
HloNOURED Mk. BERGER! 


I shall arrive in London on the 1gth, and shall, as you have advised me, 





put up at the Hotel Dieudonné. The solo violin part (printed in the first violin part) I am 







sending you to-day. Auf Wiedersehen ! 





Yours devotedly 


TP. TSCHAIKOVSKY. 
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Music in the Foreign Press 


OLD VIRGINAL BOOKS IN THE LIBRARY OF THE 
PARIS CONSERVATOIRE 
In the November Revue de Musicologie appears 
the first instalment of an essay by M.-L. Pereyra on 
five manuscript books of virginal music which are in 
the library of the Paris Conservatoire : 

MS. 18,570 consists of two parts bound together 
and bearing the general title, ‘O. Gibbons, Xc., 
Piéces pour la Virginale.’ The first part seems to 
belong to the end of the 17th century. It contains 
forty-eight pieces, to some of which no definite author- 
ship can be ascribed. The composers represented in it 
are Bull, Gibbons, Croft, Farinelli, Blow, Robert King, 
Purcell, and a certain Price—probably Robert Price. 


ON COMPREHENDING MUSIC 


Pasmanik- 
problem, with 


In the November Revue Musicale, R. 
Bespalova deals with this difficult 
especial regard to modern music : 

The first needful condition is that we should prove 

capable of rising above all temporary affective 
[¢.e., emotional] moods, be they those of the moment 
or those of the whole period. Likewise, the signifi- 
cance of any composer’s music depends upon his 
capacity to rise above these temporary moods, upon the 
thoroughness of the process of objectivation which 
takes place within his mind. The second condition 
is familiarity with the composer’s methods (which, 
of course, cannot be reached without flexibility of 
outlook), Every significant work is the result of a 
compromise between the artist’s tendency to express 
his own experiences in entirely new terms and the 
resistance which he encounters when dealing with 
the current vocabulary and formule. In order to see 
how far he is creative, we must be influenced neither 
by conventions nor by the novelty of his methods, 


YUGO-SLAV COMPOSERS 


In the November /anoforte, Anton 
describes the history and present position of Yugo- 
Slav music. 

Among the oldest representatives of the school are 
Tamparic (1526-16—-?), Babic ?-1591), and 
Isprazni (end of the 17th century). 

The first to write Croatian operas was Lisinski 
1819-54), whose ‘Love and Malice’ was performed 
at Zagreb in 1846, and who has left nearly two 
hundred works, most of them choral. 

Other composers mentioned are I pavec (1829-1908); 
Anton Foerster; Stattner (4. 1851); Vittorio Parma 
(6. 1858); Ivan Zajc (1831-1914, a very prolific 
composer, who remained entirely under Italian 
influences) ; Vilhar (4. 1858) ; and Kuhac (1834-1912). 

Nowadays, Yugo-Slav composers may be divided 
into two groups: the non-nationalist in tendencies 
(among whom the most interesting are Odak, 
Plamenac, and Kogoj) and the nationalist, which 
itself comprises exponents of dissimilar tendencies— 
some, like Milojevic, Tkalcic, and Stancic, aiming 
chiefly at local colour, and others—e.g., Lajovic, 
Benic, and Slavenski—seeking inspiration in the 
spirit of their country’s music rather than in the mere 
vernacular. Dobronic himself has written choral 
works and songs, chamber music (including two 
String Quartets), eleven tone-poems, and an opera 
in two Acts, 


15 


DID WAGNER INSULT FRANCE? 


le Guide du Concert (November 12) publishes an 
excerpt from a lecture by Vincent d’Indy, in which 


Dobronic 


| the French composer points out the utter falsity of 
|the legend according to which Wagner’s feeble little 
farce ‘Eine Kapitulazion’ (1871) contains insults 
| towards France : 
The only things to be found in it are a few lampoons 
| against Victor Hugo, the Paris Opér&, and Emile Perrin, 
itsmanager. The ‘Capitulation’ which gives the sketch 
| its name is that, not of the French Army, but of the 
| German theatrical managers who are shown bowing te 
the superior drawing capacity of French plays. 
This lecture was delivered by Vincent d’Indy in 1915, 
| but was never published. 
TURKISH MUSIC 
| In Le Guide du Concert (November 19), 
: : : ; 
Borrel gives interesting particulars on 
music : 


Eugéne 
Turkish 


There have been, and there are, in Turkey many 
composers whose names are as familiar to Turkish 
music-lovers as those of Palestrina, Bach, Beethoven, 
and Wagner are to the European. Differences in the 
scales used, unintelligibility for the non-Eastern student 
of the notation, and other peculiarities form as many 
k obstacles to the diffusion of their music. It is very 

much to be doubted whether Turkish musicians will 

ever solve the question—to which just now they are 
devoting much attention—of evolving a satisfactory 
method of harmonizing the native tunes. 


IN BEETHOVEN’S ‘PASTORAL 
SYMPHONY? 

Herr Tetzel (Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, 
| September, 1921, and Dr. Heuss (Zeitschrift fir 
| Wusik, May, 1925) have in turn asserted that in the 
|text of the exposition of the first movement of 
| Beethoven’s ‘ Pastoral’ Symphony, a superfluous bar 
| has crept in, which is not repeated in the recapitula- 
|tion, Jean Chantavoine (Ze .1/énestre/, November 12 
| declares the assertion unfounded. 

M.-D. CALVOCORESsSI. 


\ SPURIOUS BAR 


| The Musician's Bookshelf 


|‘ A Guide to the Study of Musical History.’ By 
| Annette Joelson. 


| [Claude Stacey, 2s.] 





‘How Music Grew.’ By Marion Bauer and Ethel 
| Peyser. 
{Putnams, 18s.] 
|* Music through the Ages.’ By Maud Y. Stell. 
[ Dent, 3s. 6d. | 
|* An Introduction to Music.’ By H. E. Piggott. 
| Dent, 6s.] 
‘The Spirit of Music : How to find it, and how to 
share it.’ By Edward Dickinson. 
[Scribner, 7s. 6d.] 
By J. H. Elliot. 


‘A First Glimpse of Great Music.’ 
[ Blackie, 3s. 6d. | 

‘The Spell of Music.’ By J. A. Fuller-Maitland. 
[Murray, 39. 6¢.] 


This pile of books—only a smallish proportion of 
the output of similar works during the past year 
presents a problem to the reviewer. In the nature of 
things, he is the least ab!e to judge of the value 
of such works as an aid to the appreciation of music. 
Only the neophyte, for whom the books are written, 
can testify as to that ; and the neophyte is obviously 
unfitted to judge, because, being a neophyte, he has 
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not the knowledge wherewith to check the facts and features. It is ‘ affectionately offered’ to the authors’ 


weigh the wsthetic judgments of the writers. The 
steady stream of such books points to a demand, and 
this in its turn implies that the uninitiated enthusiast 
does find them useful. Yet a doubt persists. 

Of all the arts, music is the most difficult to discuss 
on paper, mainly because illustrations are essential, 
and such illustrations have no actual existence until 
they are heard, either mentally or aurally. The man 
who needs, and reads, books on musical appreciation 
is rarely able to make anything of the music-type 
illustrations, either with mind or finger. The writers 
of such books know this, and are sparing of music- 


type, the result being an addition to the difficulty of | 


their task. More and more one feels that the way 
for the uninitiated will prove to be v7@ the gramo- 
phone, the player-piano, and the wireless musical 
‘talk.’ 

A good book of the kind may, however, be of great 


value to the lecturer and teacher, by providing 
suggestions of approach, and even bases _ for 
exposition. 

But though the reviewer may feel diffident in 


discussing the value of these books from the point of 
view of the folk for whom they are written, he fails 
in his duty if he does not scrutinise their statements 
of fact, and here the first of the books under notice 
unreliable out of the running. 
‘A Guide to the Study of Musical History’ bristles 
with errors and slipshod generalisations. ‘The mis- 
spellings of composers’ names alone would fill a 
large paragraph—e.g., Scarletti, Dominico, Orlando 
Gibbon, Squambati, Rubenstein, von _ Briilow, 
Schriabiane, Orensky, Leodoff, Listz, Michael 
Coster, Edward D. Elgar, Cowan, Ambroise Gounod, 
‘noted for his opera ‘Mignon’[!], George Bizet, 
Anton Dovrak (three times in one page!), Claude 
De Bussey, &c. Names of works fare no 
better: ‘Briichleyn’ (‘Biichleyn’), ‘La Finta 
Seimplace’ (‘La Finta Semplice’), ‘Glesonda’ 
(‘Jessonda’), ‘The Elijah,’ &c. 


is so as to be 


Typographical errors of the ordinary sort are 
numerous, and random statements abound. Thus | 


we read that 


for tive years Bach composed a choral work for 
every Festival service and every Sunday, and among 
these works were twenty-six [!] cantatas. 

Beethoven had no desire to write opera, and he made 
only one attempt to compose one, that was when he 
wrote * Leonora.’ 

The nine Symphonies . are stupendous creations. 
Each is a masterpiece in beauty, power, originality, 
and depth of feeling, expressed with wonderful 
harmonic richness and orchestral colouring. Beethoven 
is the one figure in musical history of whose com 
positions it may be said that not one page exists 
which is not superbly perfect and absolutely beyond 
criticism [!]. 

No other composer ever expressed his originality so 
clearly as Schumann did, and there were very few 
musicians who showed such individuality in their works 
as this great genius did. 

Like all great classic masters, Schubert based his 
musical faith on the law of *Tonic Dominant,’ and 
nowhere in his work does he ever break away from 
this rule. 


The whole work is on the level indicated by these 
extracts. It is, in fact, an out-and-out bad book, 
and we expose it in the interests of the neophyte. 

‘How Music Grew’ is a volume of six hundred 
pages, profusely illustrated, and with many attractive 


|‘ young friends, from nine to ninety,’ and the 
| difficulty of catering for so inclusive a circle is not 
| always overcome. Both extreme youth and senility 
|may take pleasure in (for example) such a caption 
| as ‘Monteverde and Heart Music,’ followed by : 

Wouldn’t you be proud if you could compose a 
whole book of music at the age of sixteen? Monteverde 
did, and, besides, he made music grow by composing 
things that had never been done before. 

But the bulk of us (who are neither nine nor ninety, 
but well clear of both extremes) have little use for 
|this kind of instruction. The transatlantic origin 
of the book is shown constantly. For example, under 
| the caption ‘ Bluff Prince Hal,’ we read: * Right here 
came the Reformation of the English Church unde 
Henry VIII. of the eight wives.’ This effort to be at 
all costs ‘bright’ and ‘intriguing’ is a strain to all 
concerned when carried through a fat volume. 

Here are a few dicta on modern’ English 
composers ° 

Delius has never tried for musical posts o1 
prizes, but has remained apart to compose. Thoug! 
his work often sounds like the 1&8th-century virginal 
music, he is not conscious of it. 

Living to-day is Edward William Elgar, the dean of 
English composers. While not adding te the new 
music, he is famous for many pieces, including the 
* Pomp and Circumstance’ March. 

Eugene Goosens [s/c] understands dissonance and 
modern combinations, which he uses with fascinating 
charm. 

Arthur Bliss, like Stravinsky, whom he admires, is 
the enfant terrible of English music, and is not held 
down by any rule or fixed standards except that of 
good taste. He is altogether an interesting young 
musician. 

Granville Bantock is a musical liberator, for he was 
the first to free English composers from the old style 
of Mendelssohn and the new kind of classicism of 
Brahms, and release them to write as they felt. 

The English school fares very badly as regards 
space, and it is clear that the authors look on 
Stravinsky and Schénberg as being far more 
important than Elgar. 

Beethoven comes in for the usual uncritical 
rhapsodies, and on the personal side we are told 
that 


; he cared little for manners and customs, except 
to be honest and good .. . always stood upright 
and straight, and never did anything dishonourable 
or mean. [What ! never ?] 

Altogether, the task of writing a bulky, simple, 
attractive, and comprehensive history of music, for the 
use of children of all ages, has yet to be fulfilled. 

That an historical sketch can be produced in 

| readable form is shown, however, by Miss Stell. She 
writes for the boys and girls in secondary schools 
who aim at certificates and matriculation in music, 
but her book would serve well also for teachers 
| generally, as well as for the amateur who already 
has a grounding in the elements. Skill is shown in 
'the arrangement of matter, and there is care as to 
detail. A few unsatisfactory definitions occur—for 
example, that of fugue is over-long, and not very 
|clear. It is unsound in implying (1) that all fugues 
|have a regular counter-subject, and (2) that the 
|development section always includes either diminu- 
| tion or augmentation of the subject, s/re¢¢/, and other 
| scientific devices, which, in fact, are absent from 
|some of the finest fugues ever written. Moreover, 
lit is not correct to describe part 3 of a fugue as 
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‘recapitulation,’ and to say that it is ‘a partial or 
complete repeat of part 1.’ The da capo, even ina 
modified form, is rare. Why divide a fugue thus 
into three parts? True, many fugues show an 
approximation to ternary form, but it is not the 
result of the composer thinking sonata-wise. It 
results merely from the fact that he has (1) to deliver 
his subject; (2) to talk about and around it; and 
‘3) to wind up. Bating a few points such as this, 
we heartily commend Miss Stell’s book. 

Mr. Piggott deals with the rudiments, and imparts 
a good deal of useful information in a_ simple, 
practical way. 
the grouping of notes, he adopts the principles 
advocated by Elliot Button in his excellent treatise, 
“System in Musical Notation.’ 


the wrong line, thus giving the ‘ Meistersinger’ theme 
in A minor instead of C major. 

Mr. Dickinson strikes us as being too prone to 
‘fine writing.’ Open his book at random, and you 
can hardly fail to hit on such a passage as this: 

When in listening to Beethoven’s ninth Symphony 
we are caught up into a region of light and splendour ; 
or when in hearing Schubert’s ‘Serenade’ we are 
transported into the warm, star-lit, perfumed summer 
night, and there arises a call to the one beloved in 
which longing and worship are magically blended, it 
does not greatly matter if we are unaware of the 
contrivances by which the composer puts his passion 
into logical form. 

There is far too much of this elaborate setting out 
of platitudes. Not thus are the hungry sheep fed. 

Mr. Elliot modestly saves himself by calling his 
little book ‘a first glimpse. Being a féw 
Suggestions and Generalisations compiled for the 
use of the “Plain Man.”’ He writes simply and 
readably, and gives a sketch of the various schools 
of music, musical forms, the orchestra, &c., winding 
up with brief pronouncing lists of composers’ names, 
works, and general musical terms. 

From a literary point of view, Mr. Fuller- Maitland’s 
book is easily the best, as was to be expected. It is 
intended 

. . . aS a counterpart to ‘The Musician’s Pilgrimage,’ 

and is an attempt to deal with the normal growth of 

musical appreciation, as the earlier book dealt with the 
development of the interpretative powers. 

One feels the need of music-type illustrations at 
times, because the reader who can easily dispense 
with them is hardly likely to need the book itself 
the constant problem of books on music. 
way, is the enjoyment of a Haydn or Mozart 
Symphony so hard a matter as is implied here? 

A hearer unversed in the classics, who should 
suddenly be confronted with the ninth Symphony of 
Seethoven, will almost certainly be bewildered by the 
opening movement, though the suave beauty of the 
Adagio, the life-giving energy of the Scherzo, and, 
above all, the happiness of the * Joy’ theme in the choral 
movements, may make an impression on him. Should 
he be induced to begin at the right end, and to study 
the elements of form, he will before long be able to 
enjoy, first, the Symphonies of Mozart and Haydn, 
and to rise to the earlier Beethoven, perhaps with the 
aid of a pianoforte arrangement followed by a full 
score. This phase, which may be likened to the 
attitude of the intelligent school-boy who must 
construe each sentence and look out many words in 
the dictionary, will probably last for a good many 
years; but some day he will find that he no longer 
needs his score or even his analytical programme, 
being subconsciously aware, even in listening to a new 
work, of the salient landmarks as they are passed. 


We are glad to see that in discussing | 


On page 48, by the | 
way, in the first musical example, the C clef is on | 


By the| 


As to the Symphonies of Mozart, Haydn, and early 
Beethoven, our experience is that enjoyment depends 
less on a knowledge of form than on the choice of 
symphony. The pick of Haydn and Mozart can be 
enjoyed at once by any average hearer, whereas no 
amount of study of pianoforte arrangements and full 
scores will make the poor ones, or Beethoven’s No. 1, 
other than boring. 





‘Receive it so.’ By Basil Maine. 


| Noel Douglas, 5s. ] 


This is the first book of one of the youngest of 
London Editors and one of the brightest and best 
musical critics of the new, the ‘ post-war’ generation ; 
and as such it is to be peered into as a portent by us 
elders. 


If it were not for the danger of irrelevant 
personalities—there is no knowing nowadays when a 
British jury will not see fit to mulct one of a 


farthing damages—one might here attempt a sketch 
|of this Representative Man of the 1920’s. He 
seems to have gathered in himself all the antinomies. 
| Here isa Cathedral organist with a serious considera- 
tion for Nigger Minstrels ; here is an English purist 
you may search his pages in vain for a loose 
participle, and the most he can be reproached with 
|is some little shakiness over ‘would’ and ‘should’ 
an English purist who takes an interest in the Movies. 
Here is a Norfolk man. And they say the norfolk 
His book is vivacious, but-—-and 
very 


|are phlegmatic ! 
|here, no doubt, a farthing goes bang——it is 
nearly solemn compared with its author. 

Time has been so kind to our young man as to let 
him live two or three lives in one, and has never been 
| so cruel as to embarrass him by allowing a first night 
at the London Pavilion to coincide with the production 
ofa Passion Play at Boar’s Hill. 
| A typical day would include an appearance at a 

police-court (the motorist’s usual tariff, one guinea 
‘fine, including costs), a lunch-hour organ recital, the 
| confection of a sober-sided concert notice for the 
| Daily Omnibus (four hundred words, guaranteed 
| painless), an urbane talk for the B.B.C. (whose public 
| believes Mr. Maine to be in Holy Orders), the first 
night of a revue (com amore), and a party at Chelsea, 
at which his celebrated impersonations of Mr. Milton 
Hayes, Madame Delysia, and the Dean of Queens’ 
| will be indispensable. 

By what chance has the humble art of musical 
criticism benefited by the talents of a man who, if he 
| so chose, could surely share the laurels of Mr. Jack 
| Hulbert, or of The Three Eddies? It is said that 

Mr. Maine was compiling a descriptive book on 
| The Seamy Side of London Life; and had already 
| spent some time doing rescue work in Dockland. 

Portents, we have said, are to be perceived in the 

light chapters of ‘Receive it so.’ Mr. Maine is 
|undismayed by the horrors of modern civilisation. 
| His elders may denounce the idiocy of modish 
entertainments, or shrink from them; but he sees 
'the futility and the pusillanimity of such attitudes. 
| The vogue is for Nigger Minstrels; the Movies are 
|a flowing tide. It is a kind of cowardice to turn 
| one’s back on the century, a misanthropy to detest 
| the delights of one’s fellows. 

| Gallant youth must needs be in the swim. Mr. 
| Maine takes to it with dare-devilry, and he insists 
| that once you are in there is matter for discrimination- 
|values to be appreciated. To one for whom an 
|afternoon at the Coliseum has meant the depression 
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of a previously unconceived ennui, this must read 
strangely ; and strange, too, is it that reckless youth 
can disclaim interest in such a matter as_ the 
threatened transforming of Queen’s Hall (like other 
once-famous houses of good music, such as the 
Palace Theatre and the London Opera House) into 
a Picturedrome. 

But after a little the reasonableness of Mr. Maine 
becomes clear. For the tide is obviously too strong 
to be fought. Revue and the like is round us, up to 
our knees. It is true that ‘the concert-hall is to 
most people a place of weariness and gloomy associa- 
tion’ (p. 18). And Mr. Maine’s corollary will bring 
surprise only to the elderly and unmodish : 


Were we invited, on the other hand, to witness a 
variety entertainment at a music-hall, we would attempt 
no parry, but forthwith surrender to the joy of antici- 
pation. (I take you for a man of sense, and therefore 
speak for you.) 

Since these things are, they are best faced and made 
the most of by those with the courage to do so. 
Already, not to be at home among the ventriloquists 
and the saxophones is to be a trifle odd and monkish. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


home at once, which is incongruous. We do not 
associate that ‘ facing both ways’ feeling with thirds 
and sixths. This is plausible, certainly. 

In an Appendix the author suggests using the 
names of colours for the concordant intervals—white 
for the octave (the letter symbol ‘W’ being used), 
yellow for the sixth, green for the major third, and 
so on. This is simply a short way of writing the 
intervals, and no implication of connection between 
colour and sound is made. W.R.A. 


‘Das Okkulte in der Musik.’ By Dr. Fritz Stege. 
[Miinster: E. Bisping. ] 

This book would be valuable if only for the reason 
that it states as clearly as possible the position of 
occultism with regard to music. Emil Petschnig, 
reviewing it in the Zeitschrift fiir Mustk, points out 
that if so many people are resorting to Theosophy, 
Anthroposophy, and similar pursuits just now, it is 
in the hope of seeing light in the disruption of ideals 
and standards brought about by the crisis which 
followed the world war. Even without this incentive, 


There are advanced little French reviews that pay | @2y_ path presenting the slightest appearance of 
disrespectful or no attention to the ‘fine’ arts, but| leading towards light on questions of musical 
devote ingenious and zesthetic discussion to films and | @sthetics would be worth following, since we see 
posters and circuses. |one writer after another collapsing in the attempt 

Mr. Maine is an accomplished critic of good | to discover ‘objective’ standards of musical beauty 
music, as his paper, ‘What is British Music ?’—the | Or, less ambitiously, a generally acceptable method 
most substantial article in the book—and his eulogy of judging music fer se. Dr. Stege warns us that 
of Reinhold von Warlich’s singing prove. But | his contribution is to be considered as an attempt, 
others are his equal in that familiar field, whereas in | NOt as the foundation of a system. ; 
his adventurous criticism of the living arts of our| His course of procedure is to consider, first, the 
day he is, we think, alone. A critic of the future, he | music of Nature, the melodies and harmonies arising 
rather than Mr. Dent or Mr. Turner should have | from air and water in motion, and from other 
written the prophetic booklet on the Music of the vibrating bodies; then, the symbolism of forms 


Future. ( and proportions; thirdly, the inaudible ‘music of 
the spheres’; fourthly, the music subconsciously 
*Tonality: its Rational Basis and Elementary | imagined by human beings, or heard by them under 


Development.’ By John L. Dunk. 


Published by the Author, 35. 6d. ] 


| conditions which science usually describes as trance, 
|or hallucination, and again in dream; fifthly, the 
physiological and psychological effects of music 
upon men and animals: and, lastly, the music that 


[London : 


Those who remember Mr. Dunk’s ‘ Hyperacoustics’ 
published by Dent, from whom, presumably, the | crops up in the course of mediumistic experiments. 
present book can be obtained) may expect to find| The sources adduced include Pindar and the 
*Tonality’ difficult. It is really quite simple, only | fathers of the Church, philosophers and Rosicrucians, 
demanding a very elementary knowledge of acoustics. | Kepler and the German romantic writers; but no 
‘ Tonality simply shows the average way in which the | reference is made to the investigations of psycho- 
average human mind works,’ says the author ; and | physiologists pure and simple, such as Ribot, Janet, 








behind his scientific demonstrations as to the nature | 
of that binding process we call tonality is the 
insistent, quiet emphasis upon something that is too 
often forgotten by the bright young people of to-day 

Z.e., the truth that there must always be a basis of 
* reason, determinance, and congruity ’ for any experi- 
menting in the juxtaposition of sonorities. Tonality, 
Mr. Dunk rightly asserts, is alive and growing. Its 
growing pains are shared by us all. We cannot 
wisely try to restrain the growth; but we ought by 
criticism to guide it. Apart from this pleasant and | 
wholesome reminder from a man of science of the | 
necessity for ordered thinking in music - making, | 
several interesting points are brought out that the | 
non-technical reader can readily grasp. Here, for | 
instance, is an ingenious suggestion about the bad 
effect of consecutive fourths and fifths. Regard the | 
journey from a tonic to its octave as a round journey, | 
says Mr. Dunk (tonic to dominant, or subdominant, | 
a. the outward trip, and dominant, or subdominant, 
to the upper tonic as the home trip). Then, moving 
in these consecutives, you are going both out and | 





| 
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Ingegnieros, Dupré, and Nathan, to name only these 
few. The author does not pretend to be unaware 
that most of the data upon which he works may be 
considered as purely subjective, but he does not deal 
with this aspect of the problem. 

His main conclusion is that our musical system is 
entirely founded on natural facts, and that any 
deviation from the natural laws of music is necessarily 
blameworthy and sterile. Man’s music is, and must 
remain, the echo of the universal world-harmony. 
Music mirrors the human soul, and therefore is 
‘the microcosmic echo of the macrocosmic world 
symphony.’ 

All this, I fear, will be of small! help to the student 
of musical esthetics. A characteristic fact is that 
twice (pp. 50 and 250) the author sternly inveighs 
against the new tendencies in music as contrary to 
the laws of the art. Musical theorists, as a rule, do 
exactly the same thing, without dragging in the 
cosmos—they simply allege the laws of music gua 
music as they conceive those laws. But to allege 
laws, and irrefutably to prove their existence and 
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define them, are two different things. And in prac- 
tice, the alleged universal laws of the occultist as 
described by Dr. Stege do not appear to yield much 
more than the systematic laws of theory, nor to rest 
on a stronger foundation. Both sets are undemon- 
strated. We all know that the vibrations of natural 
bodies provide a basis for the art of music: but 
this brings us no nearer the art of music than the 
act of throwing red-hot stones into a vessel full of 
water, or of observing the steam that arose from a 
pool under the heat of the sun, brought primitive man 
near to the discovery of the turbine engine. The 
notion of the ‘inaudible music of the spheres’ is 
beyond the scope of the reasoning intellect. If it is 
to be accepted, it will be by virtue of an act of faith. 
And before following the occultist in arguments 





drawn from dreams, trance, visions, and mediumistic 
contributions, one is naturally tempted to wonder if | 
scientific proof of all these is available, or will even 
be forthcoming. To which the occultist will naturally | 
retort: ‘And, pray, is scientific proof of musical 
beauty available, or likely to be discovered?’ And 
the discomfited opponent will think it advisable to 
hold his peace. 

I select this example because it is the only one in 
the book to show a practical application of the 
principles adduced in the course of Dr. Stege’s able, 
and on the whole very clear, exposition of the stand 
taken by occultism with regard to music. As a rule, 
general principles of zsthetic judgment prove good 
enough so long as they are not tested in the light of 
particular application. So far, occultism appears to 
fare no better with regard to esthetics than the 
ordinary systems from which it claims fundamentally 
to differ. This is why I stated, and repeat by way of 
conclusion, that Dr. Stege’s book throws more light 
on occultism than it does on music. ee ot 


Jeannin, O.S.B. 


[Lyons : Gloppe, 20 fr. ] 


‘EF * nd bos @ ow ive 
Etudes sur le Rythme Grégorien.” By Dom J. hi outlived its 





In view of the recent strong attacks in Za Revue 
Grégorienne upon his ‘Mélodies Syriennes et 
Chaldéennes,’ Dom Jeannin must be forgiven for 
introducing a good deal of controversial matter in 
these Studies. Yet though the matter is controversial 
the tone is not polemical, and our only complaint is 
that we are more interested in music and rhythm 
than in’ Mocquereau and Riemann. But we have 
never seen the case against the latter’s rhythmic 
doctrines more concisely or (we think) more con- 
clusively put than in Dom Jeannin’s opening pages. 
Dom Mocquereau is, however, a more redoubtable 
foe, and no doubt most readers will, while 
appreciating the arguments of this book, prefer to! 
suspend judgment. Indeed, much of the position is | 
based upon the validity of the conclusions in his 
previous work on Syrian and Chaldean music. 

The controversy, put briefly for the man in the 
street, is as follows: The Solesmes school prefers to 
interpret all accentual points in the chant dynamically, 
to make them correspond to the ‘thetic ictus,’ which 
is roughly equivalent to our modern first beat of a 
bar, while their opponents prefer to see the accent 
marked by a prolongation of time—some of them 
upholding a scheme of mathematical regularity, 
others using an indiscriminate series of 2-5, 3-8, 5-8, 
or any other requisite time-signatures. (In English 
plainsong, it will be remembered, the Rev. J. B. Croft 








built up his series of adaptations somewhat on these 
principles.) It is perhaps too obviously English to 
ask why both may not be true (a /////e of both, please, 
or we shall revert to Stainer’s Merbecke). 

The most honoured name of the mensuralist or 
semi-mensuralist schools is that of Prof. Peter 
Wagner, and his system is expounded with care in 
the second Study. We are of opinion, however, that 
neither Prof. Wagner nor his critics are entitled to 
base any dogmatic system of interpretation upon the 
Romanian letters until*their evaluation has reached a 
stage of greater finality ; and may we not go further, 
and ask whether the whole neumatic and episematic 
investigation (though of profound interest and value) 
must not always remain an inexact science? When 
the days of the four-line stave are reached we may 
having due regard to the accuracy of the transcribers, 
which seems to have been unusually good) regard our 
results as positive; but when we hark back to the 
time of neums /# campo aperto the conclusions are 
surely in the speculative region rather than in the 
dogmatic. 

In spite of the immense learning, weight, and prestige 


| of the school of Solesmes, does not the very existence 


of a vigorous ‘Opposition’—Déchevrens, Houdard, 
Fleischer, Wagner, and now Jeannin—indicate that 
sooner or later we may have to accept a modified 
mensuralist theory in plainchant? A_ theory for 
which, let it at once be said, the ordinary four-line 
notation should be adequate ; but one which will lie 
behind our rhythmic practice, not (we trust) to be 
loosed in public for the use or misuse of choral 
performers. We may have much to gain if the 
mensuralists can come to agree among themselves ; 
and little or nothing to lose, save, perhaps, that the 
modern-notation editions of Solesmes will have to be 
relegated to library shelves, cheek by jowl with 
Helmore’s Psalter and many another production 
which has done invaluable service in its day but has 
usefulness—for the Chant is a 
living thing, not a dead museum specimen; and as 
the Chant and our knowledge of its history progress, 
so our methods of reproducing it on paper must be 
prepared to face supersession. 

We do not propose to descend into the erudite 
arena in which Dom Jeannin disports himself with 
such ease, but we cannot resist pointing out that 
whereas on p. 40 he rightly calls Prof. Wagner to 
book for using a text written to expound early 
polyphony as a guide to plainchant interpretation, on 
p. 60 he falls himself into the same pit. It is safer to 
ignore these Descant texts altogether, at least for the 
present ; later on, when the dust of conflict has died 
down, we may be able to gather some useful hints 
from them. The note on Castanets (p. 150 


| onwards is both interesting and suggestive. 


A. H. (0.S.B.). 


‘Music and Musicians.’ By Albert Lavignac. 
| Putnams, 12s. 6d.] 


This is a new and revised edition of a closely- 
packed compendium that first appeared, in French, 
in 1895. Mr. H. E. Krehbiel is responsible for the 
revision of this, the fourth, edition ; and he has also 
added chapters on the present state of the art, and 
on music in America. So much has happened in 
every department of music since 1595 that adequate 
revision would mean the scrapping and replacing of 
whole chapters. For example, strict counterpoint is 
now almost superseded as a study, its place being 
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taken by free counterpoint and polyphony of the 
Palestrinian brand. The book contains, however, so 
much solid information of the permanent type that it 
may well be useful for some years yet. 


*Léo Delibes.’ By Henri de Curzon. 


‘ [Paris: R. Legouix.] 

A readable volume, very thorough from both the 
historical and the analytical point of view. The 
author—obviously a great lover of Delibes—shows 
yenuine discrimination and sense of proportion in 
his appraisement : 





| 

The one thing that Delibes lacked was the capacity 
to realise his own wonderful gifts, and to have faith in 
himself—which would have led him to work for | 
himself, not for others; to be guided by his own | 
satisfaction rather than by that of the public. He | 
was endowed with grace and charm, with a capacity for | 
invention and for execution which gave real originality 
to everything he wrote. He was fully equipped with 
the power to create, but seems not to have been quite 
aware of his potentialities. He failed to realise the 
uncompromising independence and dignity of musical 
art, and for this reason never quite succeeded in 
mastering this art. He experimented in various forms 
and styles, but never fixed upon a style entirely his 
own, because in his mind the final criterion was not 
his own genius, but the effect to be produced on the 
audience. M.-D. C. 


ANNUALS 


‘The Proceedings of the Musical Association for 
1926’ makes a volume of even greater interest than 
usual, with papers on ‘Duets for Two Pianofortes’ 
‘A. M. Henderson), ‘Spanish Madrigals’ (J. B. Trend), 
‘Eye, Ear, and Hand in Music Study’ (Ernest Fowles), 
‘The A2sthetic Value of the English Madrigal’ (Charles 
van den Borren), ‘English Opera’ (Edward J. Dent), | 
and ‘The Influence of Music from Arabic gpa 
H. G. Farmer) (Leeds: Whithead & Miller, 21s.). | 

*Whitaker’s Almanack’ needs no bush, but a new | 
departure this year is the issue of the work in an| 
Abridged Edition (1s, 6¢.), as well as in its complete | 
form (6s.). The former replaces the old ‘ Popular | 
Edition,’ being an abridgement of the whole work, | 

| 





instead of consisting of mere portions thereof. There 
are other improvements as well. 

‘The Music Annual’ is a new venture put forth by 
the A/usivcal News Syndicate. It contains a list 
of musical societies—choral, orchestral, &c. 
throughout the country, with names and addresses 


of conductors and _ secretaries. The = informa- 
tion is already comprehensive, and, with the} 
co-operation of readers, will no doubt become | 


complete within a year or two. ‘There is also a table 
of scholarships tenable at all the London and | 
provincial Colleges of Music. The ‘Music Annual’ 
promises to satisfy a real need (Curwen, 2s. 6d.), | 
The Bulletin of the Society ‘ Union Musicologique,’ | 
now in its sixth year, contains articles in English, | 
French, and German, on subjects of musical 
scholarship and research, by P. Robinson 
(‘A recently discovered important “Uria” MS.’), 
Otto Ursprung (‘Josquin des Prés’), Charles 
van den Borren (‘En quelle année Roland de 
Lassus est-il né?’), and Karl Nef (‘Einige 
Bemerkungen iiber die Aufnahme der _ achte 
Sinfonie von Beethoven’). There is also a list of 
the principal articles in the musical journals of 








England, Germany, Austria, Belgium, and France 
(Martinus Nijhof, The Hague). 





In our December list of ‘ Books Received,’ mention 
is made of one entitled ‘Musical Portsmouth.’ 
For ‘Portsmouth,’ read ‘Plymouth.’ Both these 
famous ports are live musical centres, but whereas 
the Hampshire town awaits its musical] historian, 
Plymouth has found in Mr. F. Pedrick Harvey an 
enthusiastic chronicler, who, in a sixpenny pamphlet, 
gives the history of the local organizations, with their 
1926-27 programmes. Prof. Granville Bantock backs 
him up in a Foreword. Now, Portsmouth ! 


Two new numbers of ‘The Musical Pilgrim’ series 
(Oxford University Press, 1s. 6d.) have recently been 
issued. In ‘The Musical Design of the Ring,’ by 


| A. E. F. Dickinson, seventy motives of the cycle are 


given in music-type, followed by chapters on the 
musical design of the work as a whole, the design of 
each opera, and the development of each motive. A 
more compact and comprehensive little guide-book 
can hardly be imagined. In what is apparently the 
first of several monographs on Schubert, A. Brent- 
Smith deals with the C major and ‘ Unfinished’ 
Symphonies, going through each work in detail, 
with numerous musical quotations. He writes with 
insight and enthusiasm, as usual, and our only 
complaint is that he is over-inclined to emulate 
G. K. Chesterton. For example: ‘The Coda is 
typically Schubertian, giving the impression of having 
been written in haste and unfinished at pleasure ’— 
which reminds us of ‘G. K.’ when he is scintillating 
with effort. Mr. irent-Smith is so good a writer that 
he is in no need of such attempts to ‘brighten’ his 
critical work. Schubertians, especially those with 
gramophone records of the Symphonies (an excellent 
set of the ‘Unfinished’ has just been issued by 
H.M.V.) can ask for no better aid to full enjoyment 


than this little book. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 
|. Mention in this list neither implies nor precludes 
review in a future issue.| 
“The Influence of Music from Arabic Sources.’ By 


Henry George Farmer. Musical Association 
Paper.) Pp. 29. Harold Reeves, 3s. 67. 
‘The Vocal Movements, and Some Others.’ By 


Janet McKerrow. Pp. 368. Kegan Paul,. 215. 
‘Guide to the A.R.C.M. and other Examinations in 
the Art of Pianoforte Teaching.’ By Arthur H. 


Fillingham. Second edition. Pp. 56. The 
Author, 96, Street Lane, Leeds, 25. 6d. 

‘Don'ts for Choir-boys.’ By John Newton. lp. 24. 
Cambridge: W. Heffer, 6d. 

‘The Musical Outlook in Wales, 1926. By Sir 


Walford Davies. Pp. 93. Cambrian Press, 1s. 


‘Music in the Intermediate Forms.’ By Lilian E. 
Bucke. Pp. 46. Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d. 


The ‘Christmas Oratorio’ was well performed by the 
Bromley (Kent) Charal Society at Central Hall, Bromley, 
on November 23. Mr. Frederic Fertel conducted, and the 
soloists were Miss Joan Elwes, Miss Edith Furmedge, 
Mr. Leonard Gowings, and Mr. Roy Henderson. Choir 
and orchestra numbered about a hundred and thirty. 

The Bach Prize at the Tobias Matthay School has been 
awarded to Beryl Riggs. Mr. Harold Samuel adjudicated, 
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Player-Piano Wotes 


OLIAN 

Puo-Art.—This month’s output is mainly light and | 
attractive, with the first movement of Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto in G minor heading the list, arranged and | 
played by Backhaus. It loses very little by tran- | 
scription, and the result is a capital roll (6967). 

Two short Preludes in D flat (Op. 10, No. 1, and | 
Op. 57, No. 1), by Liadov, receive sympathetic 
treatment from Nadia Reisenberg, and make good 
hearing (6988). 

Debussy’s Nocturne in D flat (0242) is exceptionally 
well played by Noél Gallon, whose delicate effects are | 


a delight. It is to be hoped that there will be other | 


rolls from this artist in the near future. 
Edward German at his best is always welcome, and | 


here we have Robert Armbruster playing the ‘Country | 
| among them are ‘ Baby Face’ (Davis-Akst) and ‘Oh! 


Dance,’ from the ‘Nell Gwynn’ Suite (6973). 

Guiomar Novaes is inclined to drag in playing 
Rubinstein’s Nocturne in G, Op. 75, and as this is not 
the composer at his most interesting, the roll seems | 
too long (6970). 

Indiscriminate use of the pedal by Jeanne-Marie | 
Darré in Couperin’s ‘La Fleurie, or ‘La tendre| 
Nanette,’ results in an almost continual blurring of 
the parts. This style of music needs as little pedal 
as possible—in fact, it is better without any pedal at | 
all, and it could have been played a shade quicker 
with advantage (075). 

Hand-played.—The outstanding roil in this section 
is Paderewski’s ‘ Mélodie,’ from ‘ Chants du Voyageur,’ 
feelingly played by himself (Ag38/). 

The ‘ Liebeswalzer,’ Op. 57, No. 5, by Moszkowski, 
needs playing a shade quicker than marked to 
demonstrate its genuine attractiveness, otherwise it 
loses a good deal. Shura Cherkassky drags it rather 
badly in places (Ag43ea). 

An example of good, clean, rhythmical playing is 
a roll of the Wedding March from ‘Lohengrin’ by | 
Robert Summers (A945¢d). 

Bauer’s performance of Chopin’s Polonaise in 
C sharp minor (Ag4!e) is a little disappointing, by | 


reason of the middle section suffering from an| 
overdose of sentimentality ; otherwise this is a good | 
roll. 


Vetrostyle.—1t would be difficult to imagine 
anything better for the novice at the player-piano 
than Grieg’s lively ‘Halling,’ Op. 38, No. 4. So 
enjoyable is it that its extreme brevity will be 
remedied by an immediate encore (T 302972). 

Well cut and edited is Rosenthal’s tuneful ‘ Etude’ 
T 30296a). 

A little practice is needed to discover the right 


not be followed too closely. Given the right 
treatment this piece is delightful (‘T 302952). 

It seems strange to meet with a roll of *‘Hymn- 
Tunes, A. & M.,’ although it will no doubt prove quite 
useful on many occasions when no able pianist is 


available—hymn-tunes being notoriously difficult for | 


the average performer to play correctly. There are 
three tunes on one roll (L302987): No. 482, ‘ Angels 


some bad smudges in the Prelude. The Fugue opens 
well and boldly without any pedalling, but after the 
first entry of the subject the marks begin to show, and 
increase as the Fugue continues. Experienced 
players will, of course, disregard many of them, and 
beginners are advised to ignore them altogether. 
Apart from this the roll is good (T24684c¢). 

Song Rolls.—Who would have thought that 
anybody still wants to sing ‘True till death’ (Scott 
Gatty)? Those who do, will find that the solo needs 
careful negotiating in order to give it due prominence 


|in places where it is a little too low for the treble, but 
| not quite low enough for the bass levers (26715). 


Landon Ronald’s ‘O Lovely Night’ (26713) is 
quite successful. Charles Blackmore plays both these 
rolls. 

Another old friend is Tucker’s ‘Sweet Geneviéve,’ 
played with due yearning by Wilfred Harris (26714). 

There are many dance rolls of the usual brand ; 


if I only had you’ (Friend), both fox-trots, L24806a ; 
‘Babying you,’ from ‘Princess Charming’ (Ruby), 
and ‘Cross your heart,’ from ‘Queen High’ (Gensler), 
L24804a; ‘Am I wasting my time on you?’ waltz 
_Johnson-Bibo), and ‘ While Sahara sleeps’ (Nicholls), 
fox-trot, L24805a@; and two selections of more or 


| less feeble stuff from ‘ Princess Charming’ (T 30299¢) 


and ‘ Sunny’ (T30294¢). 
BLUTHNER 


Animatic.—A warning as to the general femfo of 
these rolls is necessary for the inexperienced. Most 
of them are marked 40-50, but as a rule 60-70 will 
be found nearer the correct pace; beyond this 
generalisation it is a case for personal taste and 
discretion, 

Blurred pedalling seems to be the chief defect in the 
playing of several pianists in this batch of rolls, The 
correct use of the pedal has always been more or less 
neglected by the average performer, and teachers 
have generally left it to the pupil’s indiscretion 


|after a few general remarks. Even now the art of 


pedalling is not taught with such care as it should 
be, when it is considered that indiscriminate use of 
the pedal can, and does, ruin an otherwise good 
performance. An instance of this is found in 
Walter Bachmann’s playing of Schumann’s Three 
‘Fantasiestiicke, Op. 111 (59143). In the first of 
these the pedal is used so continually as to give the 
effect of one long, noisy smudge. The second of the 
set is much clearer, however, and there are some very 
charming soft effects; but a bad relapse in the last 
reduces much of it to a mere jumble. A better effect 
will be gained by ignoring the pedal marks until the 


pace for Erahms’s Intermezzo in C, from Four | player learns where to use it to advantage. 


Clavierstiicke, Op. 119; the Metrostyle line should | 


First-rate is Backhaus in Chopin’s ‘Allegro de 
Concert,’ Op. 46. It is satisfying in every way 


| clean, brilliant playing, and a well-cut roll (50528). 


The Prelude of Prelude and Fugue, Op. 40, No. 1, 
by Gabriel Pierné, played by himself, is a brilliant 


|affair. The Fugue is good, but blurred in places by 


the pedalling (57117). 
The same fault is prominent in Biahms’s Inter- 
mezzo, Op. 117, No. 3 (59151), played by Theodor 


from the realms of glory’; No. 288, ‘A few more| Blumer. Apart from that, both these are good. 


years shall roll’; No. 79, ‘As with gladness.’ 


In the Bach Prelude and Fugue in A minor | 


No. 20, from Part 1 of ‘The Well-Tempered 


There are two rolls by Felix Wernow—one of 
Schumann’s ‘Albumblatter,’ Op. 99, Nos. 1-3, the 
first of which is especially good, with the exception of 


Clavichord’), the editor has been more discreet than | some indistinct passage work-—the pedalling, again, 
usual with his pedal-markings, but even so, there are|is less satisfactory than it should be (58414); and 
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Beethoven’s ‘Ecossaises’ (arranged by E. d’Albert), 
which makes a very jolly effect (58409). 

Elgar’s ‘Bavarian Dance,’ Op. 27, No. 2, is given 
an adequate performance by Hans Klinger (55889). 

The solitary Ordinary roll provides a_ clean, 
rhythmical performance of Leschetitzky’s delightful 
‘Valse Chromatique,’ Op. 22, No. 1 (55527). 

D. G. 


Y 


FRANK KIDSON 
By Lucy E, BRoapwoop 

The news of Mr. Frank Kidson’s death, which 
took place suddenly on November 7 last, at his native 
town, Leeds, came as a painful shock to his many 
friends. Mr. Kidson, who was born on November 15, 
1855, had been in poor health during the past year, 
but was still carrying on musical work and corre- 
spondence during the last days of his life. 

With him there has passed away a remarkable | 
personality whose intelligent enthusiasm for | 
archeology, music, art, and literature showed | 
itself in early boyhood, and whose thirst for | 
knowledge, unflagging industry, and devotion to| 
truth, made him a leading authority on antiquarian | 
musical subjects in general and on old songs— | 
printed or traditional—in particular. 

In the history of English music Kidson figures as | 
the direct successor of William Chappell (1809-88), | 
whose ‘ Popular Music of the Olden Time’ (1855-59) | 
must remain a standard work, although the successor’s | 
personal researches sometimes proved that Chappell | 
—like many pioneers—did not always sufficiently | 
verify his statements. 

Kidson inherited his antiquarian tastes, love of 
books and facility for verse-making from his father, 
who, when not at work in a rates-office, read much 
and collected a small library of uncommon books. 
As a little child he learned songs and ballads of the 
past from his mother. When he could read, the old 
songs put into the mouths of the characters in 
Marryat’s ‘Jacob Faithful’ fired his boyish imag- 
ination, and at that early age he became a student 
of old tunes and their words. 

When quite a young man he for a time helped his 
uncle, Joseph Kidson, a member of a much-respected 
Leeds firm of dealers in old china and antiquities. 
Whilst so doing Kidson educated himself to an 
unusual knowledge of ceramics, engravings, paintings. 
and works of art generally. He also achieved some 
local success as a landscape-painter, but for lack of 
technical training his work betrayed the amateur’s | 
hand, and soon he turned his attention chiefly to 
writing, his earliest journalistic contributions 
appearing in 7he Artist, edited by John Crowdy. 

Throughout his life Kidson added to the library 
left him by his father. In the course of years his 
literary instinct and accumulated learning enabled 
him to form an unrivalled collection of scarce old 
music, song-books, ballads, broadsides, and manu- 
scripts, delightful to the antiquary, whatever his 
special subject might be. The contents of this 
rare library were kept so admirably catalogued that 
the owner could at once put his finger on whatever 
he wanted. Many of the books were cleverly bound 
by himself. 

From 1886 to 1891 he contributed a series of 
articles on ‘Old Songs and Airs’ to the Seeds 
Mercury Weekly Supplement. The originality and 
learning of these articles make their possession a 
perpetual enjoyment. From time to time he added 





| Successors and Contemporaries,’ and 





papers on antiquarian subjects or folk-lore connected 


with Leeds and the neighbouring parts of Yorkshire 
about which few knew so much. From 1894 onwards 
the Musical Times published occasional articles by 
Kidson, the subjects of some being ‘New Lights on 
Old Tunes,’ ‘ The Evolution of Clef-Signatures,’ and 
‘The National Anthem.’ Concerning the origin of 
‘God save the King’ he held an original theory based 
upon independent and careful research. For this 
theory, which puts forward Oswald as a likely author 
of the National Anthem, we must refer readers to 
the Musical Times of December, 1916 ; the J/usica/ 
Age of January, 1902; the Musical Antiguary of 
October, 1910; and Moffat and Kidson’s ‘ Minstrelsy 
of England’ (1901). 

Kidson eventually became a contributor to musical 
periodicals too numerous for mention here. The 
fine article on ‘Handel’s Publisher, John Walsh, his 
another on 





L/. Henry Hoge, Nendail 
FRANK KIDSON 


Photo by\ 


‘John Playford, both in the American Musical 
Quarterly, are characteristic examples of his best 
work. He supplied more than four hundred articles 
to the enlarged edition of Grove’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Music’ (1904-10). 

His first book, ‘Old English Country Dances,’ was 
published in 1889, and consists of dance-tunes from 
scarce printed sources and MSS., with historical 
annotations. Two years later his old friend and 
fellow musical antiquary, Mr. Taphouse, of Oxford, 
published two hundred subscription copies of Kidson’s 
‘Traditional Tunes,’ collected by him chiefly in 
Yorkshire and the South of Scotland. This is of 
outstanding interest in the history of our folk-song, 
being the first published collection of non-harmonized, 
‘undoctored,’ English traditional airs and texts to be 
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accompanied by scholarly notes. The book—long 
out of print—marks the author as amongst the first 
to discover the existence and beauty of England’s 
iraditional song. He was certainly the first to put 
his knowledge at the disposal of those other early 
collectors who, during the last quarter of the 19th 
century, were unconsciously giving impetus to that 
public movement for popularising English folk-song 
and dance which Cecil Sharp was to start, soon 
after his first experiences as a collector of folk-songs 
in 1904. 

‘Traditional Tunes’ represents only a small part of 
Kidson’s manuscript collection, and his wish in later 
years was to re-issue it in an enlarged and improved 
form. So lately as 1926, a harmonized edition being 
demanded, Kidson prepared his part, leaving the 
pianoforte accompaniments in the hands of his friend, 
Mr. Alfred Moffat. The book—soon to appear in 
print—will have a pathetic interest added to it. 

Kidson was one of the foundation-members and 
original officers of the Folk-Song Society, inaugurated 
in 1898. His generous contributions of songs and of 
critical annotations—the outcome of his astonishing 
familiarity with tunes and texts in their varying 
forms—add greatly to the value of the Society’s 
journals, and also to those of the more recently 
constituted Welsh Folk-Song Society, whose editors 
never applied to him in vain. 


He adjudicated often at folk-song competitions. As 
a lecturer he was excellent, wearing his rare learning 
lightly, and choosing his illustrations with skill. A 
typical lecture of his was that given in 1908, before 
the Musical Association, on ‘The Vitality of Melody,’ 
when with the help of a violinist he took a happy 
audience on a journey of exploration, whilst tracing 
such well-known tunes as ‘The Cock o’ the North’ 
and ‘The Low-Backed Car,’ along unsuspected 
windings and tributaries to their earliest known 
sources. An old friend of his has rightly described 
him as ‘a musical Sherlock Holmes.’ Such being 
the case, he was in great request as fellow-editor 
and writer of historical notes for song-books. He 
collaborated with Mr. Martin Shaw in ‘Songs of 
Britain,’ and with Mr. Alfred Moffat in a number of 
publications, of which ‘The Minstrelsy of England,’ 
‘Songs of the Georgian Period,’ and ‘A Garland of 
English Folk-Songs’ are the more important. Others 
are ‘Children’s Songs of Long Ago,’ ‘ British Nursery 
Rhymes,’ ‘ Minstrelsy of Childhood,’ ‘A Hundred 
(traditional) Singing Games,’ and ‘Dances of the 
Olden Time.’ Messrs. Curwen published two books 
of ‘English Country Dances’ and ‘ Morris Tunes,’ 
selected and edited by him. 

In 1915, the Cambridge University Press published 
‘English Folk-Song and Dance,’ by Kidson and 
Miss Mary Neal, and, in 1922, his short history of ‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera.’ He was an expert on the subject 
of ballad-operas, of which he possessed rare editions. 
Shortly before his death, with his customary kindness 
he lent his very scarce copy of Storace’s ‘Cherokee,’ 
for its production at Leeds. Two racy folk-song 
plays, written by him in the cause of charity, have 
had well-deserved local success. 


A valuable result of his antiquarian knowledge is 
the beautiful book ‘Historical Notes of the Leeds 
Old Pottery,’ written in collaboration with his brother 
(1892). He also wrote, in 1900, a series of articles 
on painting, etching, pottery, and other subjects 





But undoubtedly his most important work is 
‘British Music Publishers, Printers, and Engravers, 
from Queen Elizabeth’s Reign to George the Fourth’s.’ 
This was published in 1900 by Messrs. W. E. Hill, at 
Kidson’s own expense. A copy of it stands on an 
accessible shelf in the reading-room of the British 
Museum, acting as an indispensable guide for tracing 
the dates of old music. Since its publication the 
author’s MS. additions are enough to make the book 
four times as large. 

So far, Frank Kidson’s manifold activities have 
been touched upon. It is more difficult to speak of 
the man himself. He was content to live a very 
simple life in great retirement, seeking neither honour 
nor wealth for himself. Few, therefore, amongst the 
general public realise to what extent his research and 
learning have penetrated the work of other writers 
on his especial subjects. In the many letters that lie 
before the present writer, his learning, generosity, 
and loyalty—as citizen and friend—are invariably 
dwelt on. ‘Upon early music and kindred subjects,’ 
writes an antiquarian bookseller, ‘he must have been 
perhaps the greatest living authority.’ A well-known 
editor writes, ‘What a friend and helper he was to 
us all!’ Another old friend and_ collaborator 
says, ‘He was the most absolutely sincere person | 
ever met ’—and, let it be added, ‘the most generous.’ 
Dr. Mary Davies put this well when she wrote : 


His kindness to all sincere inquirers is unforgettable. 
The Welsh Folk-Song Society is deeply indebted to 
him for valuable information, especially about Welsh 
dance music; but his greatest gifts were his modesty 
and his unfailing kindness in giving his stores without 
stipulation of any kind. 


To his friends Kidson could never give enough, 
and they were often puzzled to find a suitable way 
whereby they might ‘ pay off old scores’ in the most 
literal sense! His bluff Yorkshire independence and 
tendency to dogmatise were pleasantly controlled by 
his thoughtfulness and sense of the ludicrous. The 
latter did not forsake him when he was agreeably 
surprised by the honorary degree of M.A., conferred 
upon him in 1923 by the University of Leeds. He 
had never contemplated a cap and gown, and 
expressed himself as feeling like a happy school-boy 
when first donning them. 

The last of his very rare visits to London was 
in August of the past year, when he was invited to 
broadcast explanatory remarks at a concert where 
some of his folk-songs were given. 

His niece, Miss Ethel Kidson, who lived with him, 
shared all his tastes. She has lectured in Yorkshire, 
has contributed a nutaber of excellent articles to the 
Leeds press on various aspects of bygone songs and 
customs, and is the authoress of a charming story of 
old Whitby life, called ‘ Herringfleet.’ 


TorRONTO.— The Hart House String Quartet gave a 
snecessful concert on November 29 in conjunction with 
Port Arthur Women’s Choir under Mr. Clement H. Wright. 
The programme included Beethoven’s Quartet in EF flat, 
Op. 127, two ‘Songs transcribed’ by Frank Bridge, and 
Elgar’s ‘ The Snow’ and ‘ Fly, Singing Bird.’ 

A course of three lectures on the acoustics of buildings 
will be given by Dr. E. J. Richardson at University 


connected with the history of his native town for} College, London, on January 18, 25, and February 1, at 


the ‘ Handbook’ of the Old Leeds Exhibition. 


| 5.30. 


Admission is free. 
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Points from Lectures | 
pa 

Favourite subjects for lectures are talks about the 
great composers, usually focussed on one whose | 
music is suited for brief illustration without a large | 
call upon the number or ability of the collaborators. | 
In most cases musical readers would find nothing | 
new or interesting in these disquisitions, nor are such 
people expected to be present ; the object is frankly 
to interest the general public. but to attract the 
ordinary person repeatedly the subjects must be 
varied. Here one may inquire what is found to be 
useful, for it is from the readers of musical journals 
that lecturers are recruited. Often it is only necessary 
to give the titles to indicate the trend of musical 
lecturing. ‘Musical Appreciation’ is being less 
adopted ; centenary celebrations have their vogue ; 
Tudor, Elizabethan, Hebridean, Scandinavian, and 
historical subjects are perennial ; extension lectures 
have a general idea running through the series, but 
usually speakers take topics which can be disposed 
of in an hour or so, and do not expect to meet 
exactly the same audience ovc: ind over again. A tew 
noteworthy topics of the monih have been ‘ Melodies,’ 
* Songs of the Countryside, ’‘ History of the Pianoforte,’ 
*Bach’s Church Cantatas,’ ‘ Racial Musical Charac- 
teristics,’ ‘The Possibilities of Music in the Schools,’ 
‘ British Song through the Ages,’ ‘ Music and Song 
in the Church,’ and ‘ Music and Art,’ illustrated by 
the lantern. From such mere titles one may turn to 
other subjects with some definite point in them. 

Sir Hugh Allen, speaking at Birmingham University, 
took up ‘ Music in Everyday Life: in Schools and at 
Home.’ The only way that children should begin to 
learn music, said Sir Hugh, was by using their voices. 
Later on, they did well as a rule in regard to 
melodic outline, but were bad in time; they should 
not only sing a tune, but beat time along with it. 
Ability to read and write music was important. 
‘Unless you know the sound of music as written, you 
cannot say you know it.’ The beginner should be 
given the best teacher, the best instrument, and the 
best kind of music. Many people could play 
admirably, and yet could not write down a single 
note properly. As regarded music they were still in 
long clothes. After studying a tune they should, a 
week later, be able to say, ‘1 saw a tune and it went 
like this.’ A young woman ot Sir Hugh’s acquaintance 
passed an examination which included one of 
Brahms’s difficult Fantasias, but when asked to write | 
down its first notes she was unable to do so, and she 
did not knew the tune. The musical welfare of the 
country, the lecturer continued, depended upon the 
music teacher. Music was a very difficult thing to 
teach, for it could not be reduced to numbers or words. 
As a warning note, he remarked that whereas fifty | 





years ago there was too little music, nowadays we were | 
in danger of having too much. 

Coming in the fourth lecture of his series on ‘The 
Growth of Instrumental Music,’ Dr. George Dyson, 
at Liverpool University, spoke of the position of 
J. S. Bach in the history of music. It might be 
paralleled during his life with the position of a 
thoroughly accomplished organist in our own time. 
About 1850, Bach’s admirers claimed for him the | 
position in the hierarchy of musicians that we give 
him to-day. Bach deliberately looked for his models 
in the past. He devoted infinite labour to the 
training of his mind,-and his reward was the ease 
with which, by constant practice, he was able to 











produce the great mass of his compositions. The 
close relationship between Bach and Pachelbel, one 
of his predecessors, was illustrated by Dr. Dyson in 
the playing of a fugue by Pachelbel, and similarly, 
some idea of the influence on Bach of Kuhnauy, his 
predecessor at Leipsic, was given by playing one 
of Kuhnau’s Biblical Sonatas. 

Sir Walford Davies, speaking at Newport, Mon., 
also took part at the pianoforte in playing 
Beethoven’s Quartet in E flat, Op. 16, and Brahms’s 
Quartet in G minor, Op. 25. The lecturer confessed 
that, as his experience grew, he shrank more and 
niore from telling people how they should interpret 
music, for interpretation was so much a matter of 
indivfduality. Sir Walford showed how genius mani- 
fested itself by ability to give exceptional value to 
quite elemental things. 

Sir Walter Runciman, author of ‘ Before the Mast, 
and After,’ was exceptionally fitted by experience to 
speak on sea shanties, which he did in presence of 
many old sailors at North Shields. His unshaken 
belief was that a large number of the shanties were 
by West Indian and Southern American negroes. 
From internal evidence it was clear that an equally 
large number were of European origin. ‘No one 
renders shanties as Sir Richard Terry does.’ They 
are also sung at concerts and on the platform by 
persons dressed in evening clothes. Whoever heard 
of a sailor singing a shanty in evening dress? It 
made the flesh creep to hear of it. Shanties were 
essentially labour songs, intended not only to cheer, 
but to stimulate. They were never sung in a public 
place to please anybody. Grievances ventilated in 
song always had more effect than a deputation. 
There was always an outstanding comic whose wit 
became infectious. 

‘The Art of Orpheus’ suggested to Mr. H. D. F. 
Kitto, at Glasgow University, a talk about Greek 
music, and he followed it by raising two questions : 
‘Why was Greek music foreign to us while the other 
Greek arts had so immediate an appeal? And why, 
seeing that the Greeks so quickly reached maturity 
in the other arts, did they leave music in such a 
comparatively rudimentary condition? The answers 
he suggested were based on the purely conventional, 
non-representational nature of music, on the limita- 
tions imposed by poetry and dancing, and on the 
temperament of the Greeks themselves, whose art 
was static rather than dynamic. Modern music was 
essentially Gothic in feeling. 

‘Music in our Public Schools’ was the subject of a 
talk to the Clef Club at Newcastle-under-Lyme. Mr. 
Rawlinson Wood has had a large and _ successful 
experience at Denstone College, where over a hundred 
boys learn music. Do boys keep up their music in 


after life? Mr. Wood found that most of them 
undoubtedly did so. He described the musical 
| activities at Denstone enthusiastically. 

‘Be natural’ was a pendant to Mr. Walter 


Yeomans’s lecture on ‘ The Message of Music,’ at 
Eastbourne. Many people dressed themselves up in 
their best clothes and went to a concert after a most 
unsuitable meal, feeling uncomfortable mentally and 
physically, and yet expected to enjoy music. 

The chief aims of voice-training were summarised 


|by Mr. Wilfrid Walker, when addressing Airedale 


and Wharfedale teachers. They were: (1) To avoid 
every possibility of strain; (2) to secure beauty and 
sweetness of tone; (3) to produce an even quality 
over the entire compass; (4) to secure a pure, full 
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tone on all vowel sounds ; and (5) to avoid the use of | 
too much breath. 

‘English Folk-Song’ as an attraction for an Irish | 
audience seems unlikely, but at Belfast the subject | 
drew a large and appreciative gathering under the | 
auspices of the British Music Society. Mr. Geoffrey | 
Garrod had a saner view of folk-song origins than 
some early collectors; he said that, of course, a| 
folk-song must have had an original author, but in 
process of time he disappeared; the song was 
handed down from mouth to mouth, and the most 
popular version would survive out of many experi- 
ments; thus it had communal authorship. Such 
songs were transmitted entirely by memory. ‘The 
words almost never varied, though the tune often 
had many variations. The folk-singer’s appreciation 
of the words was conscious ; his appreciation of tune 
subconscious. The characteristics of folk-songs | 
were that they were genuine and perfectly natural ; | 
they were simple and free from artifice and/| 
subtlety; they were always in a definite key or} 
mode, and very seldom modulated; the story was | 
told straight through with no repetition of words, 
as in many art songs; and the pattern of | 
the tune was decided by the words. Finally, | 
said Mr. Garrod, folk-songs should be sung with | 
extreme simplicity and directness, and even, steady | 
rhythm. The tricks of the modern drawing-room | 
singer were out of place in a folk-song. 

Dr. W. G. Whittaker, lecturing at Leeds University, 
pointed out how rich the North country was in folk- | 
tunes. Recent collectors had rather neglected this 
store, but not so the earlier antiquaries, ¢.g., Thomas 
Peacock, in 1805 ; William Shield, in 1815 ; the New- 
castle school of antiquaries, in 1855 ; and Miss Mason, 
in 1878. Later on, a fine collection of six hundred 
pipe tunes, formed towards the close of the 18th 
century, was made available. In some of the ‘chirpy’ 
tunes, the influence of the Northumbrian small pipes 
was obvious, having a certain angularity which gave} 
them a delightful quality. 

‘Musical Settings of Famous Verse’ provided Mr. | 
Arthur Collingwood with some interesting illustrations | 
at Marischal College, Aberdeen. All schools of song- 
writing were represented. Although analogies were 
dangerous, and apt to be governed by a personal 
viewpoint, he thought it was not difficult to discern 
in the majestic strength, rhythmic variety, and virility 
of Milton and Shakespeare, a strong affinity to the 
contrapuntal complexities and compelling grandeur 
of the choral works of Bach and Handel. One could 
perceive in Wordsworth the gracious, easy-flowing 
line, and buoyant rhythmic impulse of Mozart, and 
in Browning something of the compelling forceful- 
ness, the fearless utterance, and the _ oft-times 
explosive dynamic power of a dramatic syncopation 
of Beethoven. . 











Rew Music 


SOME NEW PART-SONGS BY HOLST 


music is that there is but little to be whole-heartedly 
praised. There is plenty to dislike, plenty that has | 
no personality at all, either for better or for worse, 
some to be respected but not loved ; and after a time | 
the reviewer begins to distrust and suspect himself | 
because so little of what he sees makes any deep! 
appeal to him. It is, therefore, a relief-—indeed, a| 


| 
One of the trials of those who have to review | 


land, 
| authentic ring ; 


sanative experience, for a critic to find something 
that exercises for him his true function—that of 
appreciation. Music of that sort, certainly, are these 
six new part-songs for female voices and strings, to 
words by Bridges, which form Holst’s Op. 44. The 
set is to consist of seven numbers, of which at present 
six have appeared. 

There has for a long time been no doubt about 
Holst’s technique ; in these numbers it reaches that 
point where simplicity begins, which is always the 
height of an artist’s achievement. Everything is 
natural, everything. easily done, the inevitable 
happens every time, and only careful study shows 
how consummate is the art that has achieved this 
true ease. Perhaps, indeed, only those who have 
themselves tried to set #hese particular poems will 
fully realise all that this implies. 

In this respect of technique, as well as in other 


ways, Holst is closely comparable with Bridges. 
Both of them have that fine, almost passionate 
feeling for workmanship: and both achieve, by 


means of real austerity in the use of ‘effects,’ an 
intense and fervent kind of beauty. Bridges is still 
under-rated ; but such lines as 
Beautiful must be the mountains whence ve come, 
And bright in the fruitful valleys the streams, 
wherefrom 
Ve learn your song : 


indeed, the whole of that poem, have the 
here is no flash in the pan of ama- 
teurish enthusiasm, but the steady, intense light of 
the true artist’s critical and searching experience. 
This is the same kind of beauty that Ho!st achieves 
at the end of ‘The Planets,’ 

A fascinating example of the closeness of Holst’s 
co-operation, as well as of his workmanship, is 
‘When first we met.’ Bridges’s poem is an essay in 
the Rondel or Triolet form, one of the highly artificial 
forms which we borrowed from the French. Holst 
matches it with a round of equal ingenuity, in four 
parts {the sequence is Soprano I., Violin I., Soprano 
[1., Violin I1.), and a fifth in augmentation, the latte1 
sung by the altos, supported by viola and ’cello, with 
surprising and delightful effect. ‘Thisentry in crotchet 
movement, echoed by the first: soprano (the strings 
continuing the round in the original note-values) forms 
a beautiful Coda. It will be of interest to quote the 


moment of the alto entry. The second soprano 
is starting the tune, and the alto the augmented 
version : 

Ex. 1 


1st SOPRANO. 
J ) 





| Who could fore - tell 


2nd SOPRANO. 








When first we met we did not 
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And yet, brilliantly clever as it is, it would be 
wrong to concentrate unduly on this aspect, which is 
always subservient to that of musical import. There 
is, just as with the poem, a natural and justifiable 
pleasure in the easy achievement of a feat of 
dexterity, but this side of the thing is not the most 
important one, and the beauty of the above- 
mentioned Coda is evidence of this. 

Throughout the songs the rhythmical and accentual 
treatment of the words is extremely happy, and 
worth close study. ‘There are, it is true, one or two 
syllabic divisions, such as ‘flow-ers’(.) J) in No. 6, 
and ‘mil-li-ons’ (J. .* J ) in No. 2, which will not 
suit all tastes. Probably this last is an echo from 
the Elizabethans (¢,g., Gibbons’s ‘ di- vis-i- on’), and, 
indeed, Holst seems to have caught the eye of 
Thomas Weelkes once or twice, notably in ‘Sorrow 
and Joy.’ But these are trifles, and there is no room 
for doubt about the main lines of the settings. Take 
the beginning of ‘Say who is this?’ The accentua- 
tion is exactly right: all is done without fussy 
alterations of time-signatures. Note, too, how vividly 
the fluctuations of rhythm at the second line, so 
simply achieved, suggest the restlessness of one 
passing here and passing there, and looking out 
and in : 


Ex. 2. Andante sostenuto, @= 6g. 





is this with sil - vered hair, So 





pale and worn and thin, Who passeth here, and passeth there, And 











This is indeed a very striking number altogether. 
The entry of the ’cellos and basses on p. 6, after 
the long B pedal, with a version of the original tune, 





is almost startling. Yet it is almost inevitable, and 
perfectly apt in its implications. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of all the songs is 
‘Angel spirits of sleep,’ with its quiet vocal entry 
against the gently rocking accompaniment : 


Ex. 3. 


Lento. @ =60. 
Vid. con sord. 
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subsequent development of this song is 
with its ever-changing colour and 
ethereal ending. From every point of view it 
repays study; the time-signature, again, never 
changes, yet there is full variety of rhythmical 
pattern achieved within its limits. Beautiful, too, 
in its very different style, is ‘Love on my heart,’ 
with its broad melody and fine climax. In some 
ways this number would form the best introduction 
to the set for choirs which are unfamiliar with Holst’s 
idiom. It is perfectly straightforward, from the 
singer’s point of view, yet individual enough to be 
typical of the composer. 
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One would like to go on and on calling attention 
to the variety and scope of these songs, to their 
felicity of detail, and the penetrating way in which 
they get to the heart of the poems. Quotation, 
however, is at the best unsatisfactory, and readers 
must buy and study them for themselves, or, better 
still, buy and sing them, for they are absolutely first- 
rate work. Holst has always been attracted by the 
potentialities of female voices ; his first striking works 
were written for them, and it is not purely coinci- 
dental that he should have turned to them again now 
that his powers are at their height. We cannot but 
be glad too that this full development has been 
sending him lately for inspiration to sources so 
thoroughly English. T. A. 


SONGS 


A handful of publications by the. Oxford 
University Press includes some excellent examples 
of the modern song, the most striking of which is 
Ralph Greaves’s setting of ‘A Poplar and the Moon.’ 
Its idiom is post-Vaughan Williams, and has 
suggestions of ‘Flos Campi’; but this is a case of 
the composer using the influences that have helped 
to make him, and not of their using him. The 
consistency of style and outlook is a clear sign of 


individuality, and this naturalness has its effect on | 
the ‘feel’ of the song from the performer's point of | 


view. It is easy and straightforward, in spite of 
some seemingly awkward moments, and things fall 
out rightly, so that the work is a pleasure to sing as 
well as to play and to hear. 


make a definite achievement. Capable and successful, 
too, are Gordon Jacob’s ‘Three Songs of Innocence’ 


Blake), in which again there is real unity of style} 


and matter. The songs are for high voice and 
string trio or pianoforte, a medium which makes for 
clarity of style. The resulting freshness both of 
texture and melodic outline is just the quality which 
the poe ns needed, and the group is a very attractive 
and interesting one. Not so happy is Edwin 
Benbow’s ‘Heraclitus,’ in which hesitations and 
inconsistencies of idiom stand between the com- 
poser’s impulse and our perception of it. The 
setting has good points, but lacks directness and 


drive when compared with, for instance, Ralph 
Greaves’s song. There are good things, too, in 
Dorothy Hogben’s ambitious ‘The Shawl.’ The 


atmosphere of the opening is well-managed, and 
there is sweep in the subsequent melodies ; but the 
song has a good many breaks in it, and it remains 
to be seen whether it will hang together in _per- 
formance. Surely, by the way, the C in the voice 
part, bar 6 of page 5, should be C natural: C sharp 
seems unaccountable. The last of the group is 
Gordon Slater’s setting of Hardy’s ‘In Time of the 
Breaking of Nations,’ in which the composer seems 
to meditate on the gray stillness of the winter 
landscape and that lonely figure of the ‘man 
harrowing clods in a slow, silent walk.’ The means 
by which the effect is obtained, the modal tune, and 
constant reliance on the fourth and added fourth, 
savour of mannerism, and may repel some listeners. 
But they are undeniably successful, and familiarity 
with the work convinces one of its sincerity and 
effectiveness. 

A beautiful song is T. F. 


There is little to be said about the simple, flowing 





Keen appreciation of a/| 
beautiful poem, and deft portrayal of this emotion, | 


| 


| 


| work is effective as well as sincere. 
Dunhill’s ‘The Little | 
Town of Bethlehem,’ which comes from Cramer’s. | 


'tune, with its musicianly, varied accompaniments, 
/except that it perfectly fits the words, with its 
‘restrained gesture. It is, moreover, admirably free 
from the weak sentimentality that the poem has 
induced in other composers. Phillips  Brooks’s 
poem represents religious imagination at a high 
level, strong and intellectual, and is diametrically 
opposed to Francis Thompson’s method, which is 
foreign to the English mind. A setting of this 
writer’s ‘Little Jesus,’ by Alec Rowley, comes in 
the present batch from Cramer’s. Francis Thompson 
though it be, the poem is one of those pseudo-child- 
poems which are written by and for emotional 
grown-ups, and are fundamentally untrue and unreal. 
Any child thinking in that way would be a little 
monster. Insincere, one cannot call it; but it 
belongs to that borderland in which religious 
imagination, except of the best sort, so often and 
dangerously moves. Something of its unreality has 
inevitably tinged the music. One feels, however, 
that it is a good treatment of the poem, and the work 
of a musician, which will find many admirers. Those 
who are out of sympathy with the words had better 
leave it alone. Also from Cramer's, and by 
/ Herbert Deavin, is a careful and sincere setting of 
Rossetti’s ‘Sudden Light.’ The music is not highly 
distinguished, but if it fails to touch the deeper notes 
of the poem, it will not be without its effect, if 
performance is thoughtful. It is extraordinary that 
composer and publisher should have allowed the 
song to appear with the poet’s name mis-spelt on 
two occasions. 

Winthrop Rogers’s new publications include songs 
by Rebecca Clarke, Peter Warlock, and E. J. Moeran, 
whose ‘’Tis time, I think, by Wenlock Edge’ is an 
attractive thing in the composer’s usual colouring and 
style. The opening phrases well reproduce the quiet, 
reflective sadness of Housman’s poem—that autumnal 
atmosphere, hardly mere sadness, which Housman 
time after time achieves—and nothing interferes 
with one’s enjoyment of the song, except a slight 
feeling that the composer's style is in danger of 
becoming mannered. He makes frequent use of one 
or two devices which were effective at first, but will 
soon lose their power if they degenerate into habit. 
A feature of this publication is a most attractive 
woodcut which appears on the cover, over the initials 
‘L. M. The illustration, in a very limited medium, 
is packed with charm and sensitive atmosphere, and 
is well worth by itself what is charged for the 
complete thing. Warlock’s ‘The Countryman’ is a 
good, plain, singable tune, repeated four times, but 
saved from dullness by an attractive pianoforte part 
whose interest is cleverly kept growing up to the 
climax and end. However, efficient and jolly as it 
is, it has not the quality of the composer’s best 
work. 

Rebecca Clarke’s task is a much harder one, for 
the Masefield poems which she has chosen, one of 
them a prose poem, call for a much fuller back- 
ground than the simple 17th-century words of ‘The 
Countryman.’ ‘June Twilight’—its name describes 
it fully enough—has undeniable atmosphere, and 
rises well to the demands of the poem in the last 
stanza. Unlike much atmospheric music, moreover, 
the song never wanders or gets out of hand; the 
composer's grip is firm, and her touch sure, so that the 
‘The Seal Man’ 
attempts even more, for in addition to an atmosphere 
of mystery, a strong dramatic element is felt in the 
words. ‘The composer has clearly appreciated this, 
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and there is a real urge in the music of pp. 7 to 9: 
yet in spite of this and other good qualities, the song 
seems to fail as a whole. The process of scene- 
setting takes much longer in the music than in the 
words, and the song is some time getting under way. 
Moreover, the colloquial, slangy speech which the 
poet uses is unsuccessful when set to music in this type 
of song. ‘The intentional effect of ‘she was drowned, 
of course,’ is lost when these words are sung, even 
parlando. The writer attempts to heighten emotion by 
a forced casualness in the narrator, but the method 
is directly opposed to the method of a composer 
setting words to music, who cannot legitimately 
assume this attitude for his singer. It will be seen, 
however, that whether one likes the song or not, it is 
an interesting piece of work, worth real study ; an 
imaginative artist might make a good thing of it. 

Among songs of a lighter calibre is Herbert A. 
Brewer's setting of ‘London Town,’ which is tuneful 
and musicianly, with more than a suggestion of 
Edward German about it. It is published by Joseph 
Williams. ‘I’m a Cornish man,’ by Dick Henty, is 
the sort of song that is generally written about Devon, 
hearty and pseudo-blustering, not to be taken very 
seriously or very often, but probably effective in its 
way. Enoch is the publisher. This firm also sends 
J. Backer-Lunde’s ‘She comes not,’ a song of very 
different character. In its own particular style it 
shows sincerity and effective design, but the music is 
not altogether free from a touch of the commonplace. 
It seems a pity that Trench’s beautiful poem should 
be associated with any but music of real distinction. 
An attractive melody is the chief strength of Samuel 
Barlow’s ‘The Rose-Tree’ (Schirmer), a setting of an 
old French ballad translated by Andrew Lang. It is 
a very slender little work with a good deal of repeti 
tion in its twenty odd bars; but the first idea was a 
happy one, and gives it a certain charm. Alfred 
Oliver publishes a setting of Longfellow’s ‘Wings of 
Night,’ by Edward Birch. 

About a dozen songs by various people are sent 
by their publisher, Arthur Stockwell, of Ludgate Hill. 
It is so difficult to restrain oneself about these 
productions, which are mostly illiterate rubbish, 
that it will be kinder not to deal with them 
individually.  - 


UNISON SONGS 


‘The Jolly Carter’ is one of the folk-songs 
E. J. Moeran has collected and arranged. It can 
be sung by a solo voice, with the rest joining in as 
unison chorus. A lively ditty. Its accompaniment 
has a few rather large chords. This composer’s 
setting of ‘Come away, Death !’ is strong and fresh. 
if (at first appearance) a trifle crabbed; but the 
words allow that. This is not for children, of 
course ; but songs for grown-up classes are not too 
common (Oxford University Press). 

Vaughan Williams’s ‘Take, O take those lips 
away’ is another grown-up song. The familiar con 
secutive fifths are right for the hardness of this 
fragment. It has only sixteen bars. Children like 
“When icicles hang.’ It has been more cheerily set 
than by this composer. His ‘ Orpheus with his lute’ 
is likeable. None of these songs is difficult, and 
none outstandingly good (Oxford University Press). 

Martin Shaw gives young singers something to do, 
in the way of tonal shading and mood-evocation, in 
‘March.’ This is gay. Norman Demuth’s ‘Two 
Ships’ (not the old words we know) is smooth and 


leasy. Like several of the songs under notice, its 
| tessitura is rather low ; not many composers seem to 
trust the kiddies for long in the best parts of their 
voices (Oxford University Press). 

The several songs in Robin Milford’s operetta 
*The Shoemaker’ are issued separately: ‘ Taffeta 
coat of sovereign price,’ ‘ The gracious time,’ ‘ A frosty 
Christmas Eve,’ *‘ When at night I go to sleep,’ ‘Lo ! 
here are shepherds,’ ‘ There were three jolly Welsh- 
men,’ and ‘There was an inn.’ There is here a 
sincere and sometimes happy note, but no strong 
melodic impulse. Modal touches are well when they 
arise from one’s nature alone. So many young com- 
posers do not convince us that this is the case. The 
fashion in melody and harmony clings too closely 
about the trimmings of the Holst-Vaughan Williams 
styles, and misses the spirit of these writers at thei 
best. This is perhaps natural when we are ver) 
young. With some composers, however, the manne 
lasts too long. Frankly, we become a little tired of 
the body without the spirit ; and some of our young 
men are turning out too much (Oxford University 
Press). 

Harry Farjeon’s ‘Carol, with words by Eleano: 
Farjeon, has something of the composer’s ind: 
viduality, and, sung lightly and briskly, would go 
well in its sturdy way. Harry Brook’s ‘Cradle 
Song’ is smooth and graceful. Its low B is rather a 
nuisance (Oxford University Press). 

Dr. Whittaker has arranged a Purcell song, ‘ Musi« 
shall proclaim,’ from ‘(Edipus’ (1679). The music’s 
curves are bold, and its rhythms afford good practice. 
The words make the song most suitable for olde: 
singers. The same editor presents the Sinfonia from 
the seventy-fifth Church cantata of Bach, as a tune 
for massed singing. The accompaniment is fo 
strings, with or without trumpets and wood-wind. 
A fine tune, to the words ‘What God doth, that is 
right’ (‘Was Gott thut, das ist wohlgethan’) (Oxford 
University Press). 

Bernard Johnson sets a pretty thought of Rose 

| Fyleman’s, ‘The Fairy Queen,’ and another, ‘The 
Little Flute,’ in appropriately simple and _ tuneful 


fashion. The two songs are under one cover. 
Alec Rowley’s ‘Sailing’ is a very easy song. 
‘Cheerily’ is its. direction. Together come 


Schumann’s ‘Talisman,’ a good sacred song, and 
one of the. six little autumn songs by Cecil Sharman 
| that were mentioned last month, with some two-part 
sight-tests—all for 2¢. The Schumann goes well 
with a big chorus. Arnold Mote’s ‘Lullaby’ is a 
good piece for bringing out tonal contrasts. Three 
f’s and two /’s follow each other quickly (Novello). 

‘The Little Princess,’ by Dorothy Howell (Rose 
Fyleman’s words), is I think already known in a 
‘grown-up’ edition. It is a sweet little thing, easy 
and charming Martin Shaw’s ‘The Tide’ pulses 
well, though, for him, it is on the conventional side 
Cramer). 

‘The Bach School Song Book,’ mentioned in a 
former review, is issued in Staff, with Sol-fa, 
melodies only, at 6¢. The pianoforte edition costs 
2s, Only two or three of the songs are not in unison 


| (Paterson). W. R. A. 
PIANOFORTE 
Good teaching material are T. Haigh’s Two 
Sketches, from Paxton’s, which are simple, yet 


have an undeniable touch of musicianship. The 
composer’s ‘Two Impressions’ are more ambitious. 


(Continued on pawe 33.) 
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(Continued ‘rom page 48). 
“Rocking Cradle’ is a_ prelude of considerable 
atmosphere, cleverly built on a_ recurring two- 
note figure ; but there is more emotional background 
in *Candlemas Day,’ where the three-note basis 
is less strictly adhered to. Its idiom is strong, 
and has a flavour of its own without being 
affected, and the piece as a whole gives an 
impression of concentration and vigour. Paxton’s 
also send an arrangement for pianoforte of 
Holbrooke’s poem, ‘The Birds of Rhiannon,’ 
which is rather for the student than the performer : 
b it is interesting to one who wants to know the music, 
but not effective as a pianoforte solo. Far more 
| so is Chester’s arrangement by de Falla of his 
‘Pantomime,’ from ‘El amor brujo.’ The actual 


The compositions remaining to be noted here are 
foreign publications imported by, and obtainable from, 
Edward Organ, of Acock’s Green, Birmingham. First 
of all come a number of pieces from a series of 
‘Modern Russian Masters,’ originally issued by 
Anton Benjamin, Leipsic. These numbers are not in 
reality new music, but re-issues of compositions that 
have been obtainable for some time in other editions. 
Among the composers represented are Scriabin, 
Feinberg, Medtner, Rachmaninov, Prokofiev, and 
Kallinnikov. A particularly welcome reprint is that of 
Rebikov’s ‘ Silhouetten,’ one of the best sets of 
children’s pieces ever published, yet still surprisingly 
little known. These are the very things for really 
musical youngsters: they have individuality, humour, 
and many a touch of picturesque atmosphere; they 








. material is slight, but it is fascinatingly presented, | a1¢ easy to play, and yet are really interesting to the 
—e—|- / and the pianoforte writing is effective. Foreign | musician as well as the learner. Music of this sort 
= a : composers, like foreign cooks, seem to have the knack | is none too plentiful, and ought not to be overlooked. 
| of colouring-up and making attractive, material that is | "The same composer's ‘ Kleiner Walzer,’ a less dis- 
less : not really distinguished in itself, and it is a kind of skill | tinguished piece of work, comes from the same 
which we in England incline to under-rate. Apropos | Source, with Tchaikovsky's ‘Doumka,’ edited by 

~ : of this, here is an arrangement for pianoforte of the Emil von Sauer. 
are first movement of Handel’s Organ Concerto in F From Fazer’s of Helsingfors, the importer has 
=J-| (‘Cuckoo and Nightingale’), by Erik Chisholm, secured several compositions by Palmgren, among 
os published by Maurice Senart, of Paris, which is them the popular ‘Wiegenlied,’ and ‘ Vogelsang,’ 


‘Konzertetyd’and‘Gnistor.’ There is alsoa transcrip- 


colouring-up with a vengeance. Elgar brightened |* , , 
tion by Palmgren of an old-fashioned but attractive 


a Handel Overture and set it for a large orchestra ; 


Stravinsky doctored Pergolesi with major sevenths 
and impertinent counterpoints ; the present arranger 
goes further. He turns Handel’s G minor nightingale 
in my text, anyway, it is so) into a B flat minor 
bird, and after a splashy cadenza breaks off in full 


‘ Tonerna,’ presumably a song, by Lagerkrantz, which 
comes curiously near to the well-known ‘Finlandia’ 
tune. Strongly influenced by Palmgren, but without 
his individuality and polished workmanship, is Imari 
Hannikainen’s ‘Berceuse,’ Op. 19, No. 1. Ertiki 
Melartin is more of a personality in a mild way, and 


flow of the movement to insert a slow section based 
on his own opening Largo, which, by the way, 
seems to have no thematic connection at all with 
Handel’s Larghetto, as it was ‘printed for J. Walsh 
in Catherine Street in the Strand,’ and is in no sense 
an improvement on the original opening, with its 
spacious and dignified gestures. 

The insertion of passages of modern pianistic 
fireworks, presumably for purposes of technical 
display, spoils the continuity of the music and the 
formal strength which is one of the fine qualities of 
the movement. In fairness it must be stated that a 
foot-note gives authority for all this new matter to 
be omitted at will, which looks as if the arranger 
had his own doubts about its value. Considered 
without it, the arrangement has qualities. ‘The writer 
has tried to reproduce the clarity of the original 
texture, and has brought a great deal of effective 
pianoforte writing as well as high spirits to bear on | some demand, so that interest attaches to a Sonata in 
the work, That this effect is obtained at the cost of | this medium by Geza Graf Zichy. There is obvious 

dignity will not trouble those for whom that quality | sincerity here, if not striking originality, particularly 
is synonymous with dullness, and there is no doubt | in the slow movement, but the music is so difficult to 


sometimes has real charm when he does not allow 
over-repetition to spoil his work. This is rather the 
case with ‘Legend,’ Op. 6, No. 1; but his style is 
noticeably firmer in Ballade, Op. 27, No. 4, although 
the music suffers from a rather grandiose and facile 
emotionalism. As with the atmosphere of ‘ Romance,’ 
the real emotions of the war, or some change in our 
outlook, seem to have made us unable to take that 
sort of thing seriously. It is strange to find in such 
pieces as this composer’s ‘ Elegy,’ dated 1899, modal 
effects such as we are all too familiar with to-day 
effects which some writers believe to be peculiarly 
English, though apparently they were popular in 
Finland, as in France, long before our own latest 
re-discovery of them. 

There is not a great deal of music for the left hand 
alone, for which since the war there is unfortunately 





that a fine player, encouraged by the ‘Atta-boys’| play—at times as it is written it is quite impossible— 
and other exhortations that enliven the pages of the | that one doubts whether it will have interest enough 
work, might make it sound exhilarating and exciting. |to carry any player through it. Much the same is 
The truth is, however, that those nerve-stimulating | true of a big set of Variations by Serge Liebdolsky. 
qualities that some schools of modern composition, |The music, reminiscent sometimes of Schumann, 
jazz-bands, and Havana orchestras depend upon, | sometimes of Glazounov, has many virtues, and a few 
were foreign to the style and natures of the old) really fine moments, but there is a terrible lot of dull, 
masters, and it is open to objection that their! difficult stuff to be got through in the course of 
compositions should be used as a basis for this new | reaching them. Much the most striking piece in the 
kind of appeal. They chose to rely on qualities of | batchis Medtner’s ‘ Russiches Marchen,’ Op. 42, No. 1, 
} tone and balance, of unemphasised rhythm and|/ which comes 7/4 Edward Organ from Zimmermann 
quieter colour, and they would be ready to stand or|of Berlin. Nos. 2 and 3 of this Opus were reviewed 
fall by these qualities. Popularity will not be secured | here some months ago, but this first number is by far 





to them if they are in danger of losing it by|the best of the set. It has strong themes, somewhat 
re-issuing their perhaps faded masterpieces in| gloomy in tone, which are developed with imagination 


the idioms of poster-design. and intensity. Very striking isa last reference to the 
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second subject which occurs near the end of the work. 
But this is only one of many admirable touches in 
the movement, which is clearly the work of one who 
is thoroughly master of his craft. T. A. 


EASY PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


From Joseph Williams come several books of 


different grades containing the music for the 
Guildhall School of Music Examinations (Local 


Schools and Local Centres). They are well got up, 
with particularly clear type, and provide excellent 
material for practice. The same publishers issue an 
attractive little Allegretto scherzando, ‘In Forest 
Glade, by Gilbert Alcock, suitable for pupils of 
elementary grade. For beginners, Eric Mareo’s 


‘Five Fingers’ may be strongly recommended 
(Oxford University Press). These five pieces are 
admirable for technical purposes, and will also 


appeal to the young player. Colin Taylor’s ‘ Bubble 
and Squeak,’ from the same firm, will suit players a 
little more advanced. Under this title are five 
pieces, mostly of a lively type, but including a 
‘Waltz Reverie’ and ‘Sleepy Head’ (an excellent 
study in chord playing and pedalling). All are 
valuable as teaching material, and are sure of a 
warm welcome from young people. For beginners, 
Ernest Newton has arranged twenty-one nursery 
tunes under the title ‘Starting out’ (Enoch). Most 
of the melodies lie under five fingers. In the first 
seven the two hands play the same notes an octave 
apart, then two-part harmony is introduced, and 
lastly three- and four-part harmony. The words 
appear at the head of each tune. 

Felix Swinstead has provided teachers with further 
interesting and useful teaching matter in two books 
of ‘Recreations’ (Winthrop Rogers). The first book 
(Primary) contains seven pieces, and the second 
(Elementary) five—‘The Hunt,’ ‘Jollity,’ ‘ Valsette,’ 
‘Cinderella,’ and ‘ Sledge-ride’ The same com- 
posers ‘Six Silhouettes’ (Keith, Prowse) are for 
elementary pupils. These appear to have been first 
issued a few years ago. 

T. Haigh’s ‘ Forty Sight-Reading Pieces for all 
Grades’ should prove useful (Paxton). They have 
been specially written to provide teachers and 
students with a variety of short pieces, carefully 
graded in difficulty, and suitable for examination 
candidates of all grades. They are in two books: 
(1.) School Examination Grades; (2.) Intermediate, 
Advanced, and Final Grades. 

Two characteristic pieces by Annette Scammell— 
* Mazurka’ and ‘Humoresque’ (Murdoch)—would be 
appreciated by pupils of Intermediate standard. 
For advanced students L. Leslie Loth has compiled 
a book of Preparatory Exercises for the Study of 
Double Sixths (Schirmer). The subject has been 
treated fairly exhaustively, the material for practice 
comprising over forty pages. Each hand is treated 
separately throughout. 

Clement M. Spurling’s ‘Our Village in Winter’ 
consists of six short pieces of a descriptive type, 
carefully fingered and phrased, and calling for com- 
petence in chord- and part-playing, and some agility 
of finger (Novello). G. G. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
A new quartet or a new sonata was the exception 
amongst novelties some time ago. To-day there are 
more sonatas than solos—possibly because string 





instruments alone do not lend themselves very well 
to the more complex style of the modern composer, 
Not all the new works, however, show modern ten- 
dencies, and, for instance, Mirko Radnai’s Sonata for 
violoncello and pianoforte (E. W. Organ, Birmingham) 
has little that identifies it with the trend of the 
times. It makes pleasant enough reading even 
though it lacks anything like unity—whether of aim 
or of purpose. Some phrases have the sententious 
manner of the pseudo-classic, others are perfectly 
guileless. The interlude of the Scherzo, for instance, 
obviously aims at simplicity. It achieves puerility. 
But it is fluent. If it does not stimulate or arrest the 
attention, neither does it teaze and perplex it. And 
in this it resembles the Sonata for violin and piano- 
forte by Paul Juon (E. W. Organ, Birmingham), 
in which the composer appears to be making 
desperate efforts to free himself from the deadly grip 
of the commonplace. Sometimes he succeeds for a 
brief spell, and he gives us the impression we felt 
when watching the early aeroplanes in their first 
attempts to fly. A machine in those days would 
run for a bit on the ground with the help of willing 
hands at first ; then alone faster and faster, until it 
actually left the earth and rose. But the cry ‘she 
flies’ had barely been heard, when down she came 
again. 

There is no reason why the composer should not 
improve and gain strength and skill in time, if it is 
true that where there is a will there is a way. This 
Sonata suggests that there is plenty of will-power 
and plenty of patience and courage in Paul Juon. 

The uncompromising modern spirit is shown in 
Willem Pijper’s Sonata for flute and pianoforte 
(Oxford University Press). There are few bars in 
which the rhythm is the same for both instruments. 
Indeed, like the course of true love, Pijper’s rhythm 
never does run smooth. He would much rather write 
a 4-8, a 3-8, and a 5-8 bar in succession than three 
bars in 4-8. Yet the difference is purely imaginary, 
for there are other ways of indicating where the 
phrase begins and where the accents (if any) are to 
be found. There is nothing to prevent his putting a 
dotted line if he really insists on marking the 3-8 
and 5-8. It all adds to the difficulty of the reader, 
especially when (p. 11, third and fourth lines) one 
instrument plays five bars of 3-8, one of 4-8, and one 
of 3-8, while the other has two 4-8 bars, two 3-8, and 
two 4-8. The composer places the sign + before 
the metronome mark, indicating that it should not 
be observed too strictly. No serious interpreter has 
ever taken metronome indications strictly, and the 
new departure is unnecessary except as an indication 
of the composer’s mind. If further enlightenment 
were needed, it may be pointed out that there is 
hardly a bar which does not bear some other special 
mark, and sometimes marks such as "—"' are used, 
which in the old days were considered mutually 
exclusive. Perhaps all this is only meant to enforce 
the warning, ‘Tous droits d’exécution réservés.’ 

Of Bartovsky’s Suite for violin and pianoforte 
(Bosworth) little need be said, for it is exceedingly 
plain sailing except that it reminds us of better things. 
It is rather difficult, and Serge Tanéiéw’s Trio for 
two violins and viola (E. W. Organ, Birming- 
ham) is easy and lively by comparison. ‘The First 
Ensemble,’ by Franz C. Bornstein (G. Schirmer) is 
described as ‘foundation material for the string 
groups of school orchestras, for class-playing, studio 
practice, and for use in musical homes.’ I confess 
that I don’t know what ‘foundation material’ may 
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mean—perhaps because I don’t know the ‘ musical 
homes’ of America; and I must confess also to a 
lamentable ignorance of the American language which 
prevents me from praising the Preface as, no doubt, 
it deserves to be praised. So far as I can understand 
it, it seems to uphold the importance of ensemble 
playing, and in this I heartily concur. 

The Society for the Publication of American Music 
is to be congratulated on the beauty of its print and 
paper. If only the composers were as good as 
the craftsmen and the machinery, America would 


certainly become the composers’ own country. 
Unfortunately, neither David Stanley Smith’s 
Sonata for pianoforte and oboe nor Frederick 


Jacobi’s ‘String Quartet on Indian Themes,’ reach 
that high level. Both works show a pretty good 
standard of workmanship and a keen desire to keep 
abreast of modern movements. But something does 
not move quickly enough, and acts as a drag; there 
is the skill and the will, but not the magic touch that 
can lift music trom an ingenious combination of 
sounds into great art. The composers can awaken 
our interest; but, having awakened it, they lack the 
power to hold it in thrall. B. V. 





VIOLIN 

A very fine point is raised by M. Eugene Ysaye’s 
new arrangement of the famous Bach Aria (Ant. 
Ysaye, Bruxelles). The Belgian violinist has found 
that the arrangement made by Wilhelm}, which has 
been in general use for many years, is inadequate, 
since in order to bring the aria within easy reach of 
the player Wilhelmj has not scrupled to lower the 
whole thing a tone, thus, maintains M. Ysaye, robbing 
it of its ‘religious and mystic character. To avoid 
this, and yet retain the advantages of the bottom 
notes of the G string, he has devised a different 
plan. He asks us to raise the G string a tone, 
which thus becomes A, giving us the right sonority 
and the original key. It is a very ingenious device, 
and a successful one. A different method of tran- 
scription is adopted by Mischa Elman in his 
paraphrase (for violin and pianoforte) on Anton 
Rubinstein’s ‘Es Blinkt der tau’ (Lengnick). In this 
the aim of the editor has been two-fold. In the first 
place he has tried to squeeze in all the sweetness of 
the original melody ; in the second, he has aimed at 
brilliance and the effective employment of the 
resources of the violin. Elman achieves his second 
object, but not his first. The melody may suit the 
pianoforte well and the voice still better. It is alien 
to the fiddle, where repeated notes are never so 
effective as on percussion instruments such as the 
pianoforte and harpsichord, or when the notes are 
bound to the syllables of a word. 

Louis Godowsky isin the main more fortunate in the 
six ‘Transcriptions Classiques’ for violin and piano- 
forte (Bosworth). The two arrangements of Scarlatti 
(Gigue ; Siciliano), and the two Haydn pieces (Andante 
Menuetto), fit the violin well, and the adaptations 
retain the flavour of the originals. On the other hand, 
the transcriptions of Paradies’s Toccata and of Liszt’s 
‘Liebestraum’ are open to the same objection as 
Elman’s Rubinstein arrangement, for the translation 
from the original instrument to the violin has not 
been made without some loss of character and 
atmosphere. 

On the whole, the original work is more satisfactory 
than usual. Alexandre Tcherepnin’s *‘ Romance’ 
for violin and pianoforte (Lengnick) is a_ short 





but well-conceived and tasteful piece of music. And 
the ‘Fantasie-Orientale’ of Rhené-Baton (Durand), 
has much attractive and picturesque detail which 
perhaps would sound even more brilliant with a well- 
scored orchestral accompaniment. The five pieces 
by Ossip Schnirlin (Lengnick) vary in quality almost 
as much as in the degree of difficulty they present to 
the player. The ‘Airs Slaves’ (after Dvorak) are 
rather good stuff, and not easy. The ‘ Berceuse’ is 
quite easy, but too conventional to excite much 
interest. The ‘Perpetuum mobile’ is even more 
conventional and less interesting; and ‘ Ballade’ 
and ‘Mazurka’ keep to the middle course both ir 
regard to technical interest and musical attraction. 

B. Y¥. 


In our recent review of a set of violin piece: 
entitled ‘The Old Man’s Hour,’ we omitted the name 
of the publishers — Messrs. Forsyth Brothers, 
Berners Street, W.1. 


VIOLA 


A little loaf is better than no bread, and two small 
compositions for viola should be very much better than 
no viola music at all. Yet there is little to be said in 
praise of Herr Emil Bohnke’s Sonata for viola solo 
(Lengnick) or for M. André Pascal’s ‘Chant sans 
Paroles’ (Durand). ‘The first is somewhat dry and 
barren rather than dignified ; the second (which bears 
the sub-title ‘Imploration’) is built over a pedal of 
A nd B flat, sometimes struck on each quaver, 


sometimes in a group of two crotchets, which 
goes on from beginning to end, when first the 


viola, then the right hand of the pianoforte, gives up 
the unequal struggle. The composer evidently 
attaches much importance to this pedal, for instead 
of writing Adagio at the beginning, as any old fogey 
would have done, he directs that the piece should be 
played Dans un rythme lent et expressif, and advises 
us, moreover, to ‘maintain regular this rhythm 
for the whole length of the work.’ Is it really 
possible to put much ‘expression’ on a pedal note 
right down at the extreme left-hand corner of the 
pianoforte? Indeed, one might almost suspect a 
joke of some kind were it not so clear that humour is 
not an element founa in the ‘Chant sans Paroles.’ I 
fear this suggests something worse than the ‘Chant’ 
really is. ‘The music has a delicate air and languor 
and other qualities consistent with an ‘Imploration,’ 
But M. Pascal does seem to attach an enormous 
importance to trifles, and he reminds us of the two 
men in De Morgan’s novel who fought on account 
of ‘This ’ere hinsect.’ B. V. 


VIOLONCELLO 


The excellence of the modern player is probably 
responsible for the return of the sonata for a stringed 
instrument unsupported by any accompaniment. 
There is little harm in such an experiment where the 
repertory is vast; but when, as in the case of the 
cello, it is very limited, it might be more profitable, 
both for the composer and the player, if further 
attention were given to the necessities of a pro- 
gramme. Few are the ’cellists who could interest an 
average audience with a recital devoted wholly to 
such sonatas. And even those few will be well 
advised not to attempt it. Moreover, only one man 
has so far been able to tackle such a task with 
complete success--Bach. The men who have played 
the Sonatas for solo instrument by Reger can be 
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counted on the fingers of one hand. It would then 
seem that it is sheer waste of time for Ysaye or Herr 
Emil Bohnke, whose Sonata for ’cello solo (Lengnick) 
is the occasion for these remarks, to turn their 
ingenuity in this direction, especially when, like 
Bohnke’s Sonata, the composition is more likely 
to interest the performer than the listener. André 
Caplet’s set of ‘ Improvisations’ (Durand) consists of 
six pieces of various, length, one of them being no 
more than eighteen bars. The music is distinctly 
impressionistic in the sense that its worth is all in the 
novelty and freshness of the harmonic setting. If 
we are charmed by these strange combinations, well 
and good. But it is useless to demand from it the 
solid qualities that were the touchstone of good music 
before the coming of impressionism. B. V. 





PEDAGOGY 


From E. W. Organ, of Birmingham, we have 
received some works concerned with teaching—-the 
‘Violin School’ of Ferdinand Kuechler and ‘ Thirty- 
two Studies for the Violin,’ for advanced pupils, and 
‘Fourteen Easy and Progressive Studies,’ by Harry 
Schloming. The first is a work which deserves to be 
commended for the thoroughness with which it deals 
with all the elementary problems of violin teaching. 
The principle on which it is worked is sound enough, 
and upholds the importance of never teaching the 





student to overcome at the same moment two 
difficulties. This is sound psychology. Yet it 
cannot be forgotten that the violinist must be 


trained in time to control two -entirely different 
actions—the action of the left and the action of the 
right hand. At the beginning it is essential that the 
two should be separated, so as not to confuse the mind. 
Later on, however, the student must learn that the left 
hand has some effect on the tone, and that bowing 
must co-operate with fingering, not only for the sake 
of precision and accuracy, but in hiding the natural 
weakness of an instrument where, for instance, a 
portamento of some kind becomes inevitable whenever 
we go to a higher position. Kuechler makes some 
important suggestions in regard to bowing, based on 
the late Dr. Steinhausen’s ‘Die Physiologie der 
Bogenfiiarung.’ Here again he is inclined to go too 
far. He is right when he points out that to insist on 
the absolute ‘immobility’ of the upper arm is absurd. 
But he is surely exaggerating when he directs the 
student to play the ‘hammer’ stroke ‘by the shoulder 
joint.’ It also seems a little unnecessary to give toa 
beginner every variation of affoggiatura, since the 
difference in the readings of P. E. Bach, Quantz, and 
Leopold Mozart can only be of real interest to one 
who is likely to have immediate use for them. But 





the school is good enough to deserve a more accurate 

translation. 
It can but be deeply regretted that very often the 
belief is met with that any person having some know- 
ledge of how to play the violin, should thereby be 

enabled to give lessons to novices, 


says our author, and we shall not contradict him ; | 
but it can but occasion still deeper regret that so} 
often the belief should be met with that any person | 
having some knowledge of how to string together a 
few words in two languages, should thereby make an 
efficient translator. 

The studies of Schloming for advanced students | 


have everything that such studies should have 
except originality of thought and conception. Hence 


they are to be recommended as offering alternative 


rather than new fields. It does happen sometimes 
that a change is indicated, and the student who has 
grown tired of other works may turn to. Schloming’s 
volume profitably, for he will find in it a new 
application of principles that are not new, but sound. 
He has shown greater ingenuity in the ‘Fourteen 
Easy and Progressive Studies in the First Position,’ 
which present in attractive form problems treated 
more thoroughly in the classical studies of Kreutzer 
and Fiorillo. B. V. 


ORGAN 


Basil Harwood’s ‘Processional’ is constructed 
largely on a swaying pedal figure, and the plainsong 
tune ‘Adoro Te.’ It begins and ends quietly, with a 
fine climax midway. The plainsong tune is combined 
with the march-like theme, with delightful effect. 
The piece is long, and a little over-elaborate at times, 
but it is genuinely impressive in its devotional feeling. 
It calls for a good player and instrument (Novello). 

Alfred Hollins’s Concert Toccata is unmistakably 
unecclesiastical, though there need be no objection to 
its use in church asa recital piece. It is a Scherzo 
rather than a Toccata, and gives a brilliant player 
ample opportunities, both with hands and feet. This 
dashing piece is likely to prove one of Mr. Hollins’s 
most popular efforts (Novello). 

Harold Greenhill is a composer new to us. His 
Allegro Marziale is a vigorous, well-written piece that 
would serve well for recital purposes, or as a postlude 
for festal occasions. It shows a good knowledge of 
real organ idiom, is moderately difficult, and easy to 
register (Novello). 

The Oxford University Press has issued some 
further examples of the admirable organ music of the 
late Ernest Bristow Farrar. Under one cover are a 
Trio on the tune ‘Franconia’ and a Pastorale on 
‘Winchester Old.’ The latter calls for some skilful 
thumbing by the left hand, but on organs where the 
hang of the manuals makes this very awkward, the 
whole of the notes on the lower manual can be played 
by the left hand with little loss cf effect. ‘This 
engaging little piece is then quite easy. 

Two Preludes and a Postlude, also published 
together, consist of a beautiful treatment of a Bach 
Chorale (the tune played by the pedal, coupled to 
Choir clarinet), a simple but effective little movement on 
‘St. Flavian,’ and a rousing piece on ‘St. Ethelwald,’ 
evidently written with the hymn ‘Soldiers of Christ, 
arise,’ in mind. Similar to this piece is the ‘ Epilogue 
on the Old rooth, which makes a fine, joyful noise. 
The two last-named pieces, though not very difficult, 
need good clean treatment of big chords and double 
pedal, and a strong rhythmic sense. 

From G. Zanibon, Padua, come some compo- 
sitions and arrangements by Oreste Ravanello. 
There are a set of eight little pieces for Christmas, 


| for manuals only ; an album of twelve short extracts 


from Palestrina, Frescobaldi, Zipoli, and other early 


| Italian writers, on two staves, which are excellent 


little studies in part-playing and well suited for 
church use; and an original Suite of three pieces, 
entitled ‘Mystica,’ dealing with Christmas, Mary 
Magdalene in the Garden, and the Crucifixion. 
These are difficult, and need a responsive organ of 
ample resources. Given these, they should be highly 
effective. 

A couple of playable transcriptions by Herbert F. 
Ellingford come from Paxton’s—the ‘Lohengrin’ 
Prelude and a Romance, ‘ Twilight,’ by Sullivan. 
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CHURCH MUSIC | 


A setting of the Holy Communion Service in C, by | 


George Aitken (Novello), will repay examination. 


Occasional Hotes 


We have the greatest admiration for Sir Thomas 


The writing generally is broad and dignified in style, | Reecham as conductor—the most brilliant of to-day 


and mostly straightforward and easy to sing. Greater | 


but we are tired of his diatribes. Now that he has 


calls are made upon the choir in the Sanctus, | carried them from the general to the particular 
Benedictus, and Agnus Dei. The first two are | the result is sheer peevish bad manners. Thus, 


written for solo quartet and chorus, and in the last— | 


to be sung unaccompanied—a soprano solo sings 


throughout above the chorus, the parts of which | 
frequently divide. 


Three other settings of the Communion Service 
come from the Faith Press. Herbert Popple’s ‘ Missa | 
Surrexit Christus’ is founded upon a 12th- century | 
melody, ‘Christ ist erstanden,’ and is for four voices | 
unaccompanied. It is well written in modal style, | 
and is not difficult. Choirs needing a very simple | 
setting should try the ‘Missa Sancti Asaph,’ by 
H. C. L. Stocks. It is for four voices and organ. 
George Oldroyd’s Missa, ‘O Jesu Dulcis,’ is another 
simple work, which may be used for congregational 
singing with organ, or as an unaccompanied setting 
for four voices. 


A quartet for s.A.T.B. unaccompanied—‘O leave 
your sheep,’ by Cecil Hazelhurst—is an admirable 
little work, providing plenty of scope for variety of 
treatment (Enoch). Originally published as a song, 
its issue in the present form will be welcomed by 
capable choirs. Another acceptable arrangement !s 
that for two voices of Easthope Martin’s well-known 
song, ‘The Holy Child’—a setting of Martin Luther’s 
‘Cradle Hymn’ (Enoch). The same publishers issue 
a * Meditation,’ by C. Chaminade—a rather common- 
place setting of words by Helen Taylor for chorus 
and organ. | 

Off the beaten track is W. K. Stanton’s setting for | 
four voices and organ of Charles Wesley’s ‘Jesu, 
Lover of my soul’ (Oxford University Press). Good 
choirs should examine this work, in which, by the 
way, a fair amount of unaccompanied singing is 
called for. The Year-Book Press sends a Christmas 
carol, ‘The Burning Babe’—a setting by Charles 
Wood of words by Robert Southwell—and a charming 
little work for s.s.a., ‘The Birds,’ by Jasper B. | 
Rooper. The words, commencing ‘When _ Jesus 
Christ was four years old,’ are by Hilaire Belloc. 

Two Christmas carols by Geoffrey C. E. Ryley, 
‘When shepherds were abiding’ and ‘ Hark, hark, | 
what news,’ are simple and tuneful (S.P.C.K.). The 
same firm issues ‘An Advent Prose,’ adapted from an 
old French Church melody, with accompaniment and | 
optional faux-bourdon, by J. H. Arnold. The scheme | 
of the Prose is a recitative sung by one or two voices, 
alternating with a chorus refrain. It may be sung | 
with or without organ. It is suitable for use in 
procession, either indoors or out, and its use need not 
be confined to Advent. The modal accompaniment | 
and the faux-bourdon settings are in excellent taste. 





William Byrd’s Motet, ‘ Beata Viscera, has been | 
edited by H. B. Collins (Chester). It is for| 
soprano, alto, ist tenor, 2nd tenor or baritone, and | 
bass. It calis for sustained, expressive singing, and | 
is moderately difficult. ‘The same publishers send a 


having been invited to conduct a concert at 
Nottingham, he improved the occasion by telling a 
reporter of the Derby Daily Express, during the 
interval, that, musically, Nottingham was ‘no better 
than the Zoo.’ He added: 


I could stand this room and the colour of the walls 
and even the photographs (this was the minister’s 
vestry in the Albert Hall), but this audience, No! 
They look as if they have been feeding on grass for 
the last three years, like the king in the Bible. 

Sir Thomas’s contempt for his hearers is unusually 
manifest it his platform deportment, but apparently 
this is the first time he has stooped so low as to go 
straight fron the platform to the artists’ room and 


‘express that contempt to a reporter. Some folk 


would have us overlook such lapses because of 
Sir Thomas’s gifts as a conductor, but we deny that 
genius should be exempt from the accepted canons 
of good manners. Would the same excuse be urged 
if Sir Thomas shovelled peas into his face with a 
knife, or used his fork as a toothpick ? Bad manners 
are bad manners, whether in the concert-room or 
at the table, by baronet or bargee. Is it seriously 
suggested that there should be a revival of the 
foolish old convention that an artist is entitled to 


| make his own standard of manners and morals ? 


Sir Thomas went on to disparage the gramophone : 


It can tinkle very prettily, but how can you educate 
people with an ugly sound, 


which strikes us as being contradictory. 


The improvement in the gramophone is so imper- 
ceptible that it will take at least five thousand years to 
make it any good. By that time music will be 
annihilated and dead. And we shan’t be playing 


here — 


evidently visualising himself elsewhere, presumably 
with a harp. It was put to him that for people 
who lived in remote districts, far from orchestral 
concerts, the gramophone was an alternative : 


‘It is no alternative to this,’ he said, waving his 
arm towards the hall, where the orchestra was waiting 
for him. [What? Sir Thomas keep the orchestra 
waiting !] ‘If people cannot get decent musical food, 
that is no reason why you should give them poison. 
Rather than wireless or a gramophone, take prussic 
acid at once.’ 

He admitted having conducted for the gramophone, 
and said he should conduct for it again—thus helping 
on the poison industry. ‘ We are all mad, and ought 
to be locked up,’ he told the interviewer. We suggest 
that a speedy departure for America will be a good 
substitute for incarceration, and will be no expense to 


|the community. Itis to be hoped that Sir Thomas has 
|deigned to read, in subsequent issues of the Derby 


musical play, ‘Emmanuel,’ words by Francis J. Bowen and Nottingham journals, some prominent local 


and music by Dorothy Godwin-Foster. The music 
is easy, and not lacking in tunefulness, but the writing | 
is sometimes crude and betrays the inexperienced | 
hand. ‘The words are also issued separately. 

G. G. 


musicians’ replies to his outburst. The honours are 
with them, both in logic and manners. 


Stamp collecting readers may be glad to know 
that among new issues of German stamps are two 
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bearing the portraits of composers. On the 2opf. 
appears Beethoven ; and Bach figures on the s5opf. 


Apropos of John Sebastian, we were interested to 
see in a recent issue of Zhe Clarion an article by 
Robert Blatchford entitled ‘Why I like Bach’s 
Fugues.’ Mr. Blatchford writes as a non-musician, 
and so his testimony has a value of itsown. He says 
he has ‘a great big book on Bach, written by a 
musical doctor,’ but he ‘has not a glimmering of an 
idea what the learned doctor is talking about.’ 
Nevertheless, he is an enthusiastic fugueite, his 
conversion happening on this wise : 


It must be nearly forty years since I first met the 
great John Sebastian. I was at the house of Mr. Ben 
Hartley, at Bradford, and my host asked me if I liked 
“The Fugues.’ I said I had never heard them ; but 
having heard about them I should be delighted to take 
them on, I really think my idea was that these fugues 
would probably bore me, but that I was not going to 
let my musical friend think that I was afraid of them. 
Mr. Hartley smiled, and started on the first Prelude. 
Oh, what a surprise! I was captured at once, and I 
kept my host playing for hours. Since which I have 
not only been faithful to my love at first hearing, but 
have grown to love Bach’s music more and more. 


A striking point is that during this forty years Mr. 
Blatchford has not increased his knowledge of music. 
He is a standing proof that live music in any form, 
and of any period, has something to say to the 
uninitiated. He goes on: 


Now it is a curious fact that Mr. Hartley, finding that 
I had absolutely no musical knowledge of any kind, 
was astonished by my enthusiasm ; nor was he alone in 
his surprise. I do not know how many people have 
said to me since, on hearing that I was so fond of the 
fugues, ‘Oh, then you must be a musician.’ And the 
general impression seems to be that one must understand 
music in order to like the fugues. 


Explaining the reason for his enjoyment, he says 
he finds in Bach the virility, optimism, sanity, 
and intellect that strike him also as prime qualities 
in Browning and Henry James. They make him feel 
younger and happier. If he had been enough of a 
musician to have carried his analysis further, he 
would, like the rest of us, have found the secret to 
lie chiefly in Bach’s rhythmic vitality and the energetic 
basses. These are factors that appeal to everyone, 
and there can be little doubt that many people like 
jazz because they have heard little or nothing of the 
best of Bach. 


Forexample, the Viscountess Molesworth explained 
to Daily Mail readers the other day why she liked 
jazz. Watching a dance, she ‘fell to meditating on 
the mystery of jazz . the music was quiet, 
haunting, subdued—and syncopated. ... 1 tried 
to penetrate the secret of syncopation.’ Here is yet 
one more example of the fatuous claim that syncopa- 
tion is something newly discovered by jazzites. If 
the Viscountess will take up a brief course of musical 
study she will find that the syncopation of jazz is 
a very limited brand compared with that used by 
real composers, ancient and modern. 

She ends : 


On the whole there seemed to be something rather 
wonderful about the New Music. Syncopation may 
not be high art; the jazz band may be crude, unzs- 
thetic, and lacking in true beauty. But, looking into 
the future, I seemed to see the possibility of a new 





kind of music—real music—arising out of the modern 

craze for syncopated strains. I thoroughly enjoyed 

my evening. 

‘The New Music!’ And ‘real music’ rising out 
of it! Comrade Blatchford could introduce the 
Viscountess to a composer who, though he lived a 
century-and-half ago, wrote music which is New, Real, 
and Syncopated (at times, but not all the time—which 
is far too much : hence the monotony of jazz). 


The Elizabethan Music Festival, having survived 
four years, has, we hope, come to stay. It has been 
greatly appreciated by competitors, and has un- 
doubtedly led many choirs and soloists to take up 
and continue the study of Elizabethan works. The 
committee, with the valuable experience of the past 
few years to guide it, hopes to extend the usefulness 
of the Festival, and to this end is issuing an 
appeal for donations to a reserve fund of not less 
than five hundred pounds. ‘The future of the Festiva! 
will be assured by this sum—a small amount for so 
important an object. The appeal is signed by Sir 
Hugh Allen, Professors Percy Buck and Vaughan 
Williams, Dr. Fellowes, Messrs. Harold Craxton, 
Geoffrey Shaw, Edgar Cook, &c. The treasurer 
is the Rev. A. Ramsbotham, The Charterhouse, E.C.1. 


Just as the Daily Express recently ‘discovered’ 
community singing—a form of music-making well 
known at competition festivals for years past—so 
Lady Brittain has suddenly found out that London 
working girls have no means of developing their 
fondness for music. Her ladyship, with very little 
trouble, could have learned that in the innumerable 
clubs and institutes for young women in London, 
the singing-class has long been one of the most 
popular of the weekly events. Moreover, such 
organizations as the London Girls’ Club Union, the 
G.F.S., the Y.W.C.A., and other bodies, have held 
inter-club competitive gatherings for many years 
past. Further, the various competitive Festivals in 
the London area include classes for working girl 
choirs. The clubs are even represented at the 
Elizabethan Festival! In the way of combined work, 
there is the biennial Cecilia Festival (established 
and originally conducted by the late W. G. McNaught), 
in which many hundreds of singers join. At the last 
Festival, held at the Albert Hall in 1924, the choir 
numbered nearly a thousand, and the singing received 
high and unanimous praise from the London daily 
papers. The next Festival, by the way, takes place 
at Queen’s Hall on February 5, at 8.0, when we hope 
that Lady Brittain and others interested in London 
working girls’ music will come along and see some 
of the results of the admirable work that has been 
done in the clubs during the past twenty years. 

Much interest attaches to the handwriting of 
distinguished musicians, and we are glad, therefore, 
to be able to begin with this number a series of 
facsimile reproductions of letters from famous 
composers and others. 


The Title-page and Contents of Volume 67 
(January to December, 1926) of the Musical Times 
are now ready, and may be had, post free, by sub- 
scribers on application to the publishers. 


We regret being obliged to hold over Answers to 
Correspondents. 
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Gramopbone Wotcs 
By ‘Discus’ 
COLUMBIA 
Though Mahler's name appears rarely—if ever—in 
English concert programmes, there are many of us 
anxious to know something of his Symphonies. For 


the present we must be grateful for half a loaf, in the | 
shape of the Adagietto from the fifth Symphony, | 


played by the Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra, 
conducted by Mengelberg (L1798). It is very 
effective music of the pensive-emotional type, and 
will strengthen the desire of many for a complete 
symphony at Queen’s Hall. Playing and recording 
are excellent. 

The same orchestra and conductor are heard also 
in a finely sonorous record of the ‘Egmont’ Overture 
(L1799). 

Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Christmas’ Overture may 
please uncritical family circles at this season of the 
year, but it is a very weak piece of work. The 
players are the B.B.C., conducted by Percy Pitt 
(9137). 

For sheer loveliness of sound, I cannot recall any 
chamber-music record to beat that of the Léner 
players in the Andante Cantabile of Tchaikovsky’s 
Quartet in D. I note that the record was made in 
Wigmore Hal!-—a fact which may account for the 
telling sonority of even the quietest passage (1.1803). 

The Catterall Quartet makes its first appearance 
in the Columbia catalogue with a capital record of 
the Andante Cantabile from Beethoven’s A major 
Quartet, Op. 18, No. 5 (9141). The Company states 
that this is the first of a series of low-priced records 
of chamber-music extracts played by the Catterall 
party—an enterprise that will be watched with 
interest. 

W. H. Squire does well to forsake sugary snippets 
for once in a way, and to be heard in a Concerto— 
that of Saint-Saéns. This work is not of red-hot 
interest, but what violoncello concerto is? Beyond 
the lovely one of Elgar, it would be hard to name 
three that rank high as music. The fluent, effective 
Saint-Saéns is well played by Mr. Squire and the 
Hallé Orchestra under Sir Hamilton Harty (L 1800-2). 

Lionel Tertis continues his propaganda for the 
viola as a solo instrument, in the most convincing 


way, with a record of an Air by Sulzer and Kreisler’s 


‘La Gitana’ (D1554). 

The young pianist, Leslie England, makes a 
successful débit as gramophonist with Sinding’s 
*Rustle of Spring’ and Grieg’s ‘To the Spring.’ He 
will no doubt become less hackneyed in his choice. 
His playing is clean and his tone records well 
(4114). 

The Sheffield Choir, under Sir Henry Coward, is 
recorded in a couple of ‘ Messiah’ choruses—‘ And the 
glory of the Lord’ and ‘ Lift up your heads’ (9144). 


H.M.V. 


| The December output, though abundantly festive, 
contains also some serious, big things. The 
‘Unfinished ’ Symphony heads the list, played by the 
|Royal Opera Orchestra, conducted by Eugéne 
| Goossens (C 1294-6). Bating some cutting tone in loud 
string passagesi in the first movement, this is capital. 
Even better is the ‘ Tannhaiiser’ Overture, conducted 
by Albert Coates. Bracketed with it, and filling the 
| fourth side, is the ‘ Dance of the Apprentices,’ from 
| the ‘ Mastersingers’ (D 1138-9). 
The most successful bit of big-scale recording 
}of the month, however, is that of Tchaikovsky’s 
| B flat minor Concerto, by Mark Hambourg and the 
| Albert Hall Orchestra, under Sir Landon Ronald 
(D1130-3). The balance is good, pianoforte tone far 
| above the average, and the orchestral part clear and 
| vivid. In fact, this must be nearly, if not quite, the 
| best pianoforte concerto recording so far achieved. 

A further Royal Choral Society record has been 
| issued “And the glory’ and the ‘Amen’ Chorus, 
|conducted by Malcolm Sargent (D1135). A com- 
| parison of this with the Sheffield Choir record noticed 
|above is inevitable; and one is surprised to find 
| the huge London choir not only better in tune and 
tone, but even more flexible in rhythm. Evidently 
the past few seasons’ experience of singing under so 
many first-rate conductors is making the old choir 
alert and responsive to a degree rarely reached 
in the past. 

Marcel Dupré is recorded playing on the Queen’s 
Hall organ a couple of old French pieces— 
Clérambault’s ‘Dialogue’ and Daquin’s ‘Noel with 
Variations’ (D1137). The organ records crisply and 
well, but this particular performance suffers from 
| over-registering. 

Reginald Goss Custard is heard on the Kingsway 

Hall organ in Frank Bridge’s effective version of 
the ‘Londonderry Air’ and an arrangement of his 
own ‘Chelsea Fayre’ (B2375). 
| A very telling choral record is that of the Apollo 
|Choir in the Pilgrims’ Chorus from ‘Tannhiuser’ 
|and the Anvil Chorus from Act 2 of ‘Il Trovatore’ 
|(B2376). There are fine voices here, and their 
|incisive style is admirably suited for gramophone 
| purposes. 
The only solo pianoforte record is one of 
| Mark Hambourg in two unfamiliar works that will, 
|I believe, become popular when more frequently 
heard—a Prelude in  C_ sharp minor, _ by 
| Rachmaninov (an effective treatment of a ground 
| ae of three notes), and Chopin’s Polonaise in A 
|(C1292). Mr. Hambourg is matter-of-fact in the 
| former. 

There are some good carol records. A couple of 

1o-in. discs give us the Chapel Royal Choir in old 
favourites, conducted by Stanley Roper (E443 











The second is by far the better, the singing in ‘And | and 445); and the Westminster Abbey Choir is 
the glory’ being painfully out of tune—so much so| heard at the Abbey in ‘Good King Wenceslas,’ 
that one suspects a mechanical defect. If the |‘Hark! the herald angels sing,’ and ‘O come, all ye 
Sheffield Choir can’t sing a Handel chorus in tune, | faithful, with organ accompaniment by Sydney H. 
who can? | Nicholson (B2385). The singing would have been 

Among the Christmas fare is a medley of carol | better unaccompanied, for the organ tone lags behind. 
and hymn-tunes played by Clarence Raybould on the | ‘Good King Wenceslas’ seems too slow and hymn-like. 
St. Mary-le-Bow organ (9139). Violin music is represented by a couple of good 

Good vocal records are of Dora Labbette in| records—Kreisler in a Serenade by Lehar, and 
Edward German’s ‘Dream o’ day, Jill’ and Max| Rachmaninov’s ‘Marguerite’ (DA815); and Isolde 
Strange’s ‘Damon’ (D1555), and Harold Williams | Menges in two Rimsky-Korsakov inevitables— 
and the B.B.C. chorus in a couple of extracts from|the ‘Hymn to the Sun’ and ‘Chanson Hindou’ 
Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ (9143). | (E444). 
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Hahn’s ‘Invictus’ is having a run lately. John 
Brownlee sings it (duly defiant), with Rasbach’s 
‘Trees’ (E442). Derek Oldham revives two old- 
time ballad successes in Sullivan’s ‘Once again’ and 
Blumenthal’s ‘My Queen,’ and sings them with a 
beauty of tone too rarely heard per gramophone 
D1136). A nameless singer, labelled as the ‘ Silver- 
Masked Tenor,’ releases two dreadful effusions—‘ A 
little bit of Heaven’ and ‘ Mother Machee’ (B2374). 
Rosa Ponselle sings, ‘Carry me back to Old Virginny’ 
and ‘The Old Folks at Home.’ Why? (DB872). 
Sydney Coltham is almost equally hackneyed in his 
choice—Toselli’s ‘Serenade,’ and Tosti’s ‘ Mattinata’ 
‘B2357); and Walter Glynn falls back on ‘Just 
because the violets’ and ‘Smilin’ through’ (B2372). 
However, a hackneyed choice is justified when both 
material and singing are first-rate. Thus, after the 
above poor lot of songs it was refreshing to hear that 
fine contralto Maartje Offers in ‘Ombra mai ft’ and 
‘Caro mia ben’ (DA816); and Chaliapin, even more 
daringly interpretative than usual, in Moussorgsky’s 
‘Song of the Flea’ and a buffo song from Rossini’s 
* Barber’ (DBg32). 
There is a formidable stack of fox-trots, and 
a large assortment of records for kiddies, young 
and old. Among the latter I single out for 
mention some ‘Children’s Stories,’ told by Charles 
Penrose, with Sydney Coltham interspersing songs 
B2364-66); the Hylton Minstrels (Jack Hylton 
and his orchestra) in an old-time nigger show, 
the best parts of which are the band arrange- 
ments of plantation songs (C1301); Sir Harry 
Lauder, richly unctuous in ‘A wee deoch and doris’ 
and ‘Bonnie Maggie Tamson’ (D1134); Charles 
Penrose, and a band, in ‘ Popular Jocular Dr. Brown’ 
and ‘ The Laughing Jazz Band’—a noisy and amusing 
disc (B2367); ‘A Christmas Medley,’ played by 
Reginald Foort, on the New Gallery Kinema Organ 
B2380); Pryor’s Band in ‘The Warbler’s Serenade’ 
and ‘The Whistler and his Dog,’ with some clever 
whistling by Margaret McKee and Billy Murray 
82373); and a record labelled ‘Christmas Day with 
the Savoy Orpheans’—a dreadful lapse from good 
taste. Christmas hymns and carols still have a 
religious significance for a few of us, and we object 
to their being dished up in a musical ‘rag’ with 
convivial songs and dialogue. Surely jazz bands can 
find plenty of material elsewhere. If not, they should 
leave such things to performers who can. 
NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY 
The latest issues of the Society consist of Schubert’s 
String Quartet in A minor, and the Scherzo from 
Mendelssohn’s E minor Quartet, the latter taking the 
tenth side in the five discs employed ; and a couple 
of Fantasias by Purcell. The Spencer Dyke Quartet 
plays the Schubert and Mendelssohn, and the Music 
Society’s String Quartet the Purcell. The Society 
has come into line with the electrical recording, 
apparently, for there is a notable increase in power. 
Quality is as good as ever, so these records are 
about the best produced by the N.G.S. The surprise, 
musically, is the Purcell records. Their originality, 
striking harmony (chiefly due, of course, to bold 
polyphony), and depth and variety of expression 
rank these Fantasias amongst the notable 
gramophone records of the year. The astounding 
thing is that such treasures should be new to us 
1 believe that to most musicians they are as 
much a ‘find’ as anything among the Elizabethan 
revivals. In fact, when I read, in the April, 1926, 1/usic 
and Letters, André Mangeot’s article on this part of 





Purcell’s output, | thought his enthusiasm led him‘ to 
exaggerate. But I see now that he was right; it is, 
as he said, music of ‘astonishing beauty.’ The-N.G.S. 
has now given us four of the Fantasias, and there can 
be no better justification for the Society’s existence than 
this issue of works which recording companies are 
hardly likely to touch. Let us have the rest as soon as 
possible. (I believe there are about twenty !) 

I have received a circular giving particulars of new 
developments by the Society. Space will not allow 
me to go into them now. I can only advise readers 
to write to Mr. Christopher Stone, the secretary, at 
58, Frith Street, W.1. The programme for 1927 is 
very attractive, and includes Bax’s Oboe Quintet, 
Vaughan Williams’s Phantasy Quintet, Brahms’s Trio 
in E flat for pianoforte, violin, and horn, and the 
Ravel Quartet. 


Church and Organ Music 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 

Members and friends are cordially invited to 
attend the distribution of Diplomas to successful 
candidates at the Fellowship and Associateship Exam- 
inations, on Saturday, January 22, 1927, at 3 p.m. 

The President, Dr. W. G. Alcock, will deliver an 
address on ‘The Dignity of the Organ’ ; after which 
Dr. W. H. Harris (New College, Oxford) will play 
upon the College organ the following pieces selected 
for the July examination, 1927: 

FELLOWSHIP 

Choral Prelude: ‘Von Gott will ich nicht 

lassen’... — ~ ie J. S. Bach 

Fantasy on ‘ Babylon’s Streams’ WW. HM. Harris 

(Stainer & Bell.) 

Sketch in F minor tes ra was Schumann 
(No. 3 of Four Sketches, Op. 5%.) 
ASSOCIATESHIP 
Christmas Prelude : ‘ The Holly and the Ivy’ 7. C. Huck 

(Year Book Press.) 

Prelude in C major 

At the conclusion of the organ recital, members 
and friends are invited to meet the President and 
Council. Tea and coffee. No tickets required. 

The Council has made the following elections: 
Mr. H. J. Edwards, Mus. Doc. (Oxon.), Hon. R.A.M. 
(sixty years organist of Barnstaple Parish Church), to 
be an Honorary Fellow and Honorary Member of 
the College. Mr. W. H. Goss Custard, Mus.B.(Oxon. 
(organist of Liverpool Cathedral), to be an Honorary 
Fellow and Honorary Member of the College. 
Mr. Charles Hancock, Mus.B. (Oxon.), F.R.C.O. 
(Organist of St. Martin’s Church, Leicester, and 
Member of the College for fifty-four years),‘to be 
an Honorary Member of the College. 

The Choir Training Examination will be held in 
May next. H. A. HARDING, Hon, Secretary. 





J. S. Bach 


ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, CORNHII!I 


The organ in the historic Church of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 
London, E.C., was originally built by Renatus Harris, in 
1684, and at first consisted of Great and Choir manuals only. 
In 1790 it was enlarged, and a Swell added by Green ; 
in 1849 the whole organ was reconstructed by Robson, 
under the direction of Mr. Richard Limpus (founder of the 
Royal College of Organists), who was then organist of the 
Church. Electric action was applied to the organ by 
Bryceson in 1868, but was removed by Messrs. Hill when 
they rebuilt the organ in 1885-86. This firm also rebuilt 
the organ in 1991, and at the same time added the Viol di 
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Gamba and Voix Celestes to the Swell, placed the Choir 
organ in a Swell box, and provided a new console. In 1914 
they built an entirely new Great sound-board, and added 
further stops. 

Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper, of Liverpool, have now 
reconstructed the organ on modern lines, with a new console 
on the North side of the chancel, new action throughout, and 
a re-arrangement of the tonal scheme, most of the pipe- 
work, including that by Renatus Harris and Green, being 


retained. The specification is as follows : 
Compass of Manuals, CC toC. 61 notes. 
Compass of Pedals, CCC to F. 30 notes. 
Pepat OrGaAS 
rT. 
1. Sub-Bass eae ‘ — “= 2 (Lowest octave acoustic.) 
2. Open Diapason init . om ie 
3. Vioione ... . a. ‘ ma 
4. Bourdon sa rm ; . 16 
5. Salicional = ‘ és .» 16 from Swell. 
6. Octave ... - - a. 
7. Flute Bass oan “ * 8 
8. Salicional . ae 2 .. §& from Swell. 
9. Trombone P 16 — " 
to, Contra Fagotto 16 | from Swell. Heavy 
mm. Tromba... . : 7" .< g) emer. 
I. Swell to Pedal. 
Il. Great to Pedal. 
Ill. Choir to Pedal. 
Cuotr OrGaAN lenclosed) 
FT. FT. 
2. Contra Dulciana ols 16 | 17. Octave Viola ‘ 
13. Viola da Gamba 8] 18. Flute 4 Cheminée 4 
14. Lieblich Gedeckt oa 8] 19. Concert Flute 4 
ae cay ee 8 | 20. Flageolet 2 
16. Vox Angelica... _ 8 2r. Clarinet 8 
1V. Tremulant. 
V. Octave ) Acting also 


VI. Sub-octave | through 
VII. Unison Off / Unison Couplers. 
VIII. Swell to Choir 

IX. Bombarde on Choir. 


Great ORGANS 


FT. rT 

22. Double Open Diapason... 16} 27 Principal naa: Oe 
23. Open Diapason No. I. | 28. Wald Flite = - 
, 6-in. pressure 8 | 29. Twelfth 25 

24. Open Diapason No. II. ... 8 | 30. Fifteenth 2 


25. Open Diapason No. III. 8| 31. Mixture ... ; Ranks 17,1G,22 


26. Hohl Flite 8 


X. Swell to Great. 
XI. Choir to Great. 


Bomparpe Diviston 
on ‘FT. FT. 
Tromba Heavy pressure 8 33. Clarion Heavy pressure 4 
XII. Bombarde on Great. 


is 


SweELt ORGAN 


: FT. FT. 
34. Contra Salicional 16 39. Principal a = 
35. Open Diapason — 8 40. Lieblich Flite .. “—— 
36. Stopped Diapason ; 8 41. Mixture 4 Ranks —12,15,19, 22 
37. AZoline ese # ” 8 42. Oboe ; as : 7 
38. Voix Celestes x : 


NITE. Tremulant 


te : FT. rT. 
43. Contra Fagotto 44. Trumpet Heavy pressure § 
aire Heavy pressure 16 45. Clarion Heavy pressure 4 
XIV. Octave . ye ) , 
XV. Sub-octave | Acting also through 
XVI. Unison off a “Jj Unison Couplers, 


ACCESSORIES 


Six pistons to Great Organ and one adjustable. 

Six pistons to Swell Organ and one adjustable. 

Five pistons to Choir Organ and one adjustable. 

Reversible piston for ‘ Swell to Great ' coupler. 

Reversible piston for ‘Great to Pedal ' coupler. 

Reversible piston for Pedal trombone. 

Six composition pedals to Pedal Organ. 

Six composition pedals to Swell Organ (acting also on Pedal 
Organ). 

Reversible composition pedal for ‘ Great to Pedal © coupler. 

Stop connecting Great pistons and Pedal pistons. 

Balanced swell pedals to Swell and Choir Organs. 

The wind is generated by electrically-driven * Discus’ blowers 
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At the opening recital of the present season (its fifth) the 
Darlington Bach Choir sang ‘Jesu, priceless Treasure,’ 
‘O Light Everlasting,’ and ‘ My spirit was in heaviness, 
interspersed with airs, &c., from other Bach works. The 
programme included also Byrd’s ‘Sing joyfully’ and 
Redford’s ‘Rejoice in the Lord.’ Dr. Arthur Kitson 
conducted, Mr. Ernest Broadley was at the organ, and 
there was an efficient group of soloists and orchestral 
players. 


After a lapse of twelve years the Three Towns Choral 
Festival was revived at St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth, 
on November 25, when nineteen choirs, comprising ove: 
seven hundred voices, took part. There was an excellent 
choice of hymns, and the anthem was Martin’s * Rejoice in 
the Lord.’ Dr. Ernest Bullock conducted, and obtained 
fine results. Mr. H. Moreton did valuable work at the 
organ. 


A Choral Festival was held at Bermuda Cathedral, on 
October 28, to celebrate the Jubilee of the Bermuda Church 
Society. About a hundred singers took part. The 
Cathedral Choir was augmented from various parish 
churches in the Islands. The 1908 book of the Exeter 
Diocesan Choral Association was used. Mr. H. T. 
Gilberthorpe, the Cathedral organist, accompanied. ‘ 


Parts | and 2 of the ‘Christmas Oratorio’ were given, 
with strings, organ, anc drum accompaniment, by the 
Arundel Choral Society, on December 15, at Bognor Parish 
Church. Mr. Norman Demuth conducted. The pro- 
gramme included also Peter Warlock’s ‘ Balulalow,’ and 
organ music hy Howells, de Maleingreau, and Karg-Elert. 


Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’ was admirably sung at Doncaster 
Parish Church on December 2, by the local Musical Society, 
conducted by Mr. H. A. Bennett. Mr. J. G. A. Bell sang 
the baritone solos, those for the soprano being taken by a 
semi-chorus of boys. Mr. Norman Stafford accompanied 
skilfully on the famous Schulze organ. 


We are unable to give detailed reference to the many 
programmes of Armistice Day services that have reached us. 
It is satisfactory to note the general high level of the music 
sung, the choice ranging from fine hymns to unaccompanied 
Motets, and such works as ‘For the Fallen,’ selections 
from ‘ The Messiah,’ Xc. 


The organ at All Saints’, Southport, was dedicated on 
December 9, after re-building and enlarging by Messrs. Hill, 
and Norman & Beard. It is now a three-manual of forty- 
five stops. Recitals were given by Mr. Harry Goss-Custard, 
the Rev. H. McGowan, and Mr. F. W. Dickerson, 
organist of the Church. 


The choir of Clapham Congregational Church, directed 
by Mr. Henry F. Hall, sang unaccompanied Motets on 
November 28, including J. C. Bach’s ‘I wrestle and pray,’ 
Weelkes’s ‘Hosanna to the Son of David,’ and Charles 
Wood’s ‘ Hail, gladdening Light.’ 


At a recent Whitehaven Ruridecanal Conference, the 
Psalter’ was introduced as the subject for 
discussion, i!lustrations being sung by members of St. Bees 
Priory Church, where the Psalter is in use. The method of 
pointing roused a good deal of interest. 


‘The Messiah’ was performed in the Parish Church, 
Faversham, by the Faversham Institute Philharmonic 
Society, on December 8, conducted by Mr. W. J. Keech. 
Choir and orchestra numbered about seventy, and the 
audience filled the church. 


An Organists’ Association has just been formed at 
Lichfield. Mr. Ambrose Porter, organist at the Cathedral, 
is chairman, The hon. secretary is Mr. Henry Hackett, 
220, Branstone Road, Burton-on-Trent. 


‘The Last Judgment’ was sung at Kendal l’arish Church 


|on December 12, under the direction of Mr. Paul Rochard. 
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RECITALS 

Mr. Cecil S. Richards, Hexham Abbey—Prelude and 
Fugue in F minor, Aachk ; Prelude to Act 3, ‘The 
Mastersingers’; Finale (Symphony No. 1), Vierne ; 
‘Legend of the Mountain’ (‘Pastels on Lake 
Constance ’), Aarg-Flert. 

Alfred R. Stock, Essex Church, Notting Hill Gate— 
*Hosannah,’ Dwhois; Villanella, /reland; Toccata | 
and Fugue in D minor, Back ; Sonata No. 2, Borowski, 

Mr. E. Stanley Roper, Central Hall, Westminster— 
Concerto in F, Handel; Choral No. 3, Franck; 
Carillon, | %erne ; Imperial March, 2/gar. 

Mr. Arthur Meale, Centra! Hall, Westminster—Prelude. 
Fugue, and Variation, Aranck; Fugue in G minor, 
Bach ; Sonata in John E. West; Scherzo (from 
Sonata), Zemare ; Variations on a Theme of Mozart, 
Meale. 

Mr. Pearce Hosken, St. Lawrence Jewry—Introduction | 
and Allegro (*‘ Occasional’ Overture); Piece Heéroique, 
Franck ; Allegretto Moderato (Trio-Sonata in E flat), 
Bach ; Introduction and Fugue, Renubhe. 

Mr. Reginald Goss Custard, Central Hall, Westminster— 
Symphony No. 6, /Vider ; Toccata in F, Bach ; 
Réverie du Soir, Saint-Saéns; Overture, ‘ Egmont,’ 
Beethoven. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey—Prelude in | 
G minor, Stanford; Sonata No. 4, Mendelssohn; 
Overture in D minor, Smart; Barcarolle (Pianoforte 
Concerto No. 4), Aennet/; Finale (Sonata No. 5), 


Rheinberger. 
Miss Helen Hogan, St. Lawrence Jewry—Fugue in C, 
Buxtehude; Choral No. 2, Franck; Cantabile 


(Symphonie Gothique), /lidor : 
No. 3), /verne. 

Mr. (uentin’ Maclean, Central Hall, Westminster 
Triumphal March, ‘Aida’; Scherzo (‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’), J/ende/ssohn ; Toccata, Adagio, and 
Fugue in C, Aach; Overture, * Russlan and Ludmila,’ 
Glinka. 

Mr. W. F. Kingdon, St. Lawrence Jewry 
RKRheinberger; Piece Héroique, Franck ; 
Fugue in G, Bach ; Fugue, * Ad nos,’ Ziss¢. 

Dr. Henry Ley, School Hall, Eton College 
Fantasia in F minor, Jfozart; Sonata No. 
Mendelssohn ; Sonata No. 1, Harwood; Piéce Héroique, | 
Franck; YPassacaglia (Sonata No. 8), Ahetnherger : 
Passacaglia, Bach ; Introduction and Fugue on BACH, 
Lisst. 

Mr. J. Maughan Barnett, Town Hall, Auckland, New 
Zealand—Concerto No. 1 and Pastorale, Bach ; Fugue, 
“Ad nos,’ Zisst; Three Versets, Dupré; Fugue, Reubke ; 
Legend, Grace. 

Mr. Alfred Wilson, Gourock Parish Church—Prelude in 
B minor, Aach; Piece Heéroique, Franck; * Lied des 
Chrysanthémes,”  Aonnet; Intermezzo and Finale, 
(Symphony No. 6), /Vider. 

Mr. Ralph T. Langdon, St. John the Evangelist, 
Edinburgh—Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Sach ; 
Carillon, Arewer; Grand Cheeur in D, 
Piece Héroique, /ranack; Allegro Vivace (Symphony 
No. 5), [Vidor ; Sonata No. 6, Mendelssohn ; Scherzetto, 
Vierne ; Canzona, Aarg-E/lert; Villanella, /re/and. 

Mr. Harry Wall, St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe, E.C. 
Voluntary in E minor, Sfan/ey ; Voluntary in D minor, 
John Bennett ; Minuetto and Variations (Concerto No. 3), 
Arne ; Evening Hymn, /’urcell-Grace. 

Mr. Bertram Orsman, Pro-Cathedral of St. John, Buenos 
Aires—Ave Maria, Pach-Gounod; Sonata No. ©, 
Mendelssohn ; Prelude in B minor, Bach. 


Finale (Symphony 


Phantasie, 
Prelude and 


APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. James S. Corin, choirmaster and organist, Christ 
Church, Gipsy Hill, S. E. 

Mr. W. Meacham Haley, choirmaster and organist, 

Thomas’s, Clapton Common. 

Mr. Alban Hamer, choirmaster and organist, Capetown 
Cathedral, and music-master at St. George’s Grammar 
School. 

Mr. Percy Tapp, choirmaster and organist, St. Silas- 
the-Martyr, Kentish Town. 


Grand | 


Guilmant ; 


Letters to the Editor 


:| ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY: A LAPSE 

| Sir,—In recent years we have had many bad pro- 
| grammes from the Royal Philharmonic Society; but I 
| really think that of December 2 touched bottom. Its one 
| redeeming feature was Boccherini’s Concerto for violoncello. 
| | The arrangements from Corelli were quite unworthy of 
| the artistic aims to which the Society lays claim. W hy could 
|} we not have had one of the twelve ‘ Concerti Grossi ’— 
the composer’s last and greatest work ? 

The remainder of the programme (a lengthy one) was 
;made up of various specimens of what Stanford appro- 
| Priately termed ‘modern muck.’ I have no desire to 
| criticise the performance (that has been done elsewhere), 
| except to say that it commenced ten minutes late, and that 
the conductor and orchestra sometimes failed to understand 
each other. But as we have no English conductors, I 
| Suppose we must be content to put up with free trade (or 
| rather, free imports) in this line of business. —Yours, &c., 


ARTHUR T. FROGGATT 





3, Richmond Mansions, 
Twickenham. 


A LEAD FROM LONDON 
Six,—The first music University library in the British 
Isles was recently opened at the Imperial Institute, and I 

cannot help thinking that this is a very important lead 
| which might be followed with great benefit in other parts of 
the country. The new library is equipped with pianolas 
|and gramophones with complete sets of rolls, records, and 
| scores, and students have free access to hear these and study 
them at will. 

It is high time the gramophone and pianola took their 
places beside the pianoforte and the violin as instruments 
}of pure music. They are invaluable to the study of music 

in these times when orchestral concerts have fallen on bad 
days, and in my opinion the education of our young men 
|and women cannot be considered complete without 
some knowledge of such characteristic masterpieces of 
the age as Holst’s ‘ Planets,’ Vaughan Williams’s ‘ London’ 
Symphony, Delius’s ‘Dance Rhapsody,’ and indeed almost 
all recorded work of Sir Henry Wood and our other great 
| British conductors. 

It is fashionable among serious musicians to decry the 
‘low-brow’ taste of our young people to-day. Why not try 
to improve it by giving youth a taste for something better 

| by making good music available in all our schools and 
Universities? Many of the most up-to-date schools have 
gramophone instruction, I know, but it is the idea of the 
library where young people may ‘browse’ at will among 
the finest music that is so important. 

I hope it will not be long before the example of London 

| University is followed in every educational centre of the 
| kingdom.—Yours, Xc., DAN GODFREY. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Pavilion and Winter Gardens, 
Bournemouth. 


*PEDANTRY IN EXAMINATIONS’ 

Sir,—May I, as a coach for University musical degrees 
of some fifteen years’ experience, add a few words on this 
matter? I can say emphatically that I have never known an 
Exercise rejected whose gva/ity and musicianship were really 
good, whether it was written in the idiom of the present or 
the past. I have found consistently that good work has 
always been accepted, and my experience has not been 
confined to one University. When an Exercise has been 
rejected there has always been a very good reason for its 
rejection—chiefly on the score that the candidate has not 
written music. There always has been a tendency to sneer at 
academicism, but academicism and pedantry are not by any 
means synonymous. ‘There is the right kind of academicism 
that conserves the best traditions of the past—the things 
which have been proved—but while keeping an open mind 
/on modern tendencies, rightly refuses to accept things 
| which are experimental only, and have not yet passed into 
| currency as the coin of the musical realm. I am more 
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convinced than ever that there is still plenty of room for 
a man to be original and to express himself in an individual 
way, through purely diatonic means. The vocal polyphony 
of Bach, again, is by no means the best or safest model to 
place before a student—Bach’s vocal line was far too 
instrumental in its idiom. No student could do better than 
study the vocal contrapuntal style of our own Elizabethan 
writers, or, to come to more modern times, the splendid 
choral style of Hubert Parry. I can well understand the 
examples quoted by Mr. Julius Harrison not passing muster. 
One can justify almost anything by reference to the old 
masters, and the only safe test in admitting anomalies and 
crudities is that in any particular case ‘the end justifies the 
means.’ In music, a composer can do what he likes, but he 
must write mesic; and, indeed, there is no justification 
for crudity when the same idea can be better expressed 
in a simple and healthy way. I am certain that an 
Exercise will never be rejected because of its ‘modernity’ 
—providing that modernity justifies itself, and is the 
candidate’s own natural expression of his own ideas. 
University examiners, however, are not slow to sift the real 
from the counterfeit, and to give every credit for real 
musicality. I am_ still strongly of opinion that the 
examiners are only too glad to welcome ‘music’ from a 
candidate, and to give him due _ credit accordingly. 
Modernism without music will meet with its just reward.— 
Yours, Xc., Haroip E, Watts. 


[We are obliged to hold over some letters on this topic. 
—Epiror. } 


“THE QUERISTER’S SONG OF YORKE’ 


S1r,—In the review of Dr. Dunstan’s ‘Second Book of 
Carols’ in your December issue, it is hinted that the 
melody printed by Dr. Dunstan for ‘ Jerusalem, my happy 
home,’ ‘has every appearance of being, not a melody, but a 
bass-pari.” Nodoubt the statement is founded on Sir Richard 
Terry’s letter to the M/usical 7imes of March, 1922, in which 
it is maintained that the melody constituted a bass-part. 
The reviewer also refers to ‘its bass-like character.’ May 
I point out that there seems no valid reason for doubting 
that the melody, as transcribed by Dr. Dunstan, is the 
genuine air intended to be sung to the words. The MS. 
in the British Museum, which I examined in 1892, is 
No. 38,599. It is a 17th-century MS., including a common- 
place book, account book, and diary of the Shann, or 
Shand, family of Yorkshire, containing thirteen songs 
entitled: ‘Certaine pretie songes hereafter followinge, 
Drawne together by Richard Shanne, 1611.’ The musical 
interest of these religious songs, transcribed by ‘Sir 
Richard Shann, priest,’ arises from the fact that there is 
given a line of the musical setting, or melody, to which the 
verses were intended to be sung. To prevent any possible 
doubt whatever, the transcriber prefaces the line of music as 
follows: ‘THIS IS THE TUNE.’ Therefore, I submit that 
the line of music copied by Father Shann, and printed by 
Dr. Dunstan, is the actual tune or melody of the air, and 
not a bass-part, as suggested by Sir Richard Terry.— 
Yours, &c., W. H. GRATTAN FLOop, 


[Dr. Dunstan also writes, pointing out that Sir Richard 
Terry, after consulting the original MS. in the British 
Museum, altered his view. Dr, Dunstan makes out a good 
case for regarding the ‘song’ as a meiody, but we can only 
say that, if he is right, the composer aimed at a tune and hit 
a bass. —Epiror, } 


THE MUSIC OF J. G. H. JA\ 


S1r,—I desire to obtain some of the music of John George 
Henry Jay (1770-1849), According to the * Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ his chief publications were: (1.) 
Phantasie and two Sonatas for pianoforte, London, 1801 ; 


(2.) Waltzes for pianoforte, the Second Set, Op. 22 


(1820?); (3.) Song, ‘ How oft at eve,’ with flute and piano- 

forte accompaniment, 1846 ; (4.) Hungarian duet. 
Perhaps some of your readers may be able to assist me in 

the quest. —Yours, Xc., W. B.S. S. 


MUSIC AND TEARS 

Sirn,—Mr. Frank Howes’s reference io a_ tingling 
sensation experienced during romantic music prompts me 
to wonder if this sensation may be common among your 
readers. I have felt it many times; but I think that to 
describe it as a shivering sensation would be nearer 
the mark. 

It occurs always during loud and majestic music, such as 
the * Hallelujah Chorus,’ and at exciting climaxes. The 
shivering appears to start midway in the spine, afterwards 
spreading over the whole body, and is, strange to say, with 
me, always accompanied by sudden pallor (this latter was 
remarked by a friend). I have never known the sensation 
last so long as that mentioned by Mr. Howes; six to eight 
seconds is about the limit, but it can occur several times 
in the course of a piece, and sometimes become quite 
disturbing. 

I have felt it but rarely during quiet music. An occasion 
that stands out in my memory was while listening to 
Elgar’s ‘Chanson de Nuit,’ when it culminated in an 
overwhelming (and luckily resisted) desire to cry out. 

An odd thing is that a brass band invariably excites it, 
irrespective of the musical value of the piece that is being 
played. 

I very seldom cry at music, and there is usually a 
predisposing cause; weariness, I find, renders me more 
than usually susceptible. —Yours, Xc., MIXTURE. 


PSEUDO ORIENTALISM 

Sir,—‘ Ariel,’ in his appended reply to my letter in the 
December .Wusical 7imes, carefully shirks a direct answer 
to a very direct question, namely—What is the difference 
between the Orientalism of my ‘In a Persian Market’ and 
the Orientalism of Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘Scheherazade,’ 
Beethoven’s ‘ Turkish March,’ and Verdi’s ‘ Aida’? If mine 
is ‘pseudo’ (as ‘ Ariel’ says), are those works named also 
*‘pseudo’—and if not, why not? 

That is the question to which I still await an answer. 

Also, I observe that someone (presumably ‘ Ariel’) has 
added to my letter an elegant caption, which / did not put 
there, in which the—apparently intentionally—offensive 
word ‘counterfeit’ is introduced. Now, a counterfeit 
means a ‘forgery’ as well as an * imitation.’ Is it therefore 
intended to imply by this caption that anything written 
‘in imitation of’ or ‘in the style of’ a particular idiom is a 
counterfeit or forgery? Or is there still another suggestion 
underlying this caption, namely, that some ‘ pseudo-Oriental ’ 
works are ‘imitations’ and some are ‘counterfeits’? If so, 
will ‘ Ariel’ enlighten us as to where ‘ imitations’ leave off 
and ‘counterfeits’ begin, and what distinguishes one from 
the other ? 

I am always anxious to learn, so perhaps ‘Ariel’ will 
kindly oblige. Yours, Xe, Ay next W. KETELBEY. 

{‘ Ariel’ writes: ‘I thought I had been as explicit as was 
possible without being rude. However, since I was not 
direct enough for Mr. Ketélbey, let me say that the difference 
between ‘* Scheherazade” and ‘‘ In a Persian Market” is that 
the former is good music in which the Orientalism is skilful 
and convincing, whereas the latter is bad music, without skill 
or convincing quality of any kind. Of course, strictly 
speaking, all such works are ** pseudo,” even when they 
employ genuine Oriental themes; and this being so, they 
stand or fall on their musical merit. 
‘The caption ‘‘ counterfeit” was not added by me, but by 
a sub-editorial hand. I see no cause for offence in it. 
True, the word has now a limited meaning which associates 
it with fraud, but it need not necessarily be derogatory. 
Thus, in ‘* Hamlet”: 


**Look here, upon this picture ; and on this ; 





The counterfeit presentment of two brothers.” 
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For a composer who fills half the space on his large 
note-paper with a triumphant list of his successes, 
Mr. Ketélbey is singularly sensitive. He must not expect to 
turn out Monastery and Chinese Temple Gardens, Persian 
Markets, Sanctuaries of the Heart, and other marketable 
concoctions, and ‘at the same time be taken seriously by 
musicians.’] } 


A reader desires information as to composer and publisher 
of a setting of Browning’s lines, ‘In the silence of the sleep 
time.’ 


The Amateurs’ Erchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- | 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-oterate with | 
others. | 

} 


| 


Experienced violinist, first or second, wishes to join 

P J 
quartet. London, S.W., Richmond or Kingston districts. | 
—W. D.S., c/o Musical Times, 

Alto (male) wishes to join male-voice quartet for mutual | 
practice. —E. H. S., c/o Musical Times. 

Lady pianist wishes to mect violinist or ‘cellist for mutual | 
practice. Birmingham district.—F. N. B., c/o M/ustea/ | 
Times. } 


Young Austrian baritone wishes to meet accompanist for | 


mutual practice of French and German songs. — 
G. H. F., 39, St. Quentin’s Avenue, W. to. 
Violinist and pianist wish to meet ‘cellist for mutual 


practice.—Y., 3, Grosvenor Road, Richmond, Surrey. | 

Pianist wishes to meet vocalist or instrumentalist for mutual | 
practice. S.E. district.—FRIeEND, 47, Faversham Road, | 
. . * | 
Catford, S.E.6. 

Lady violinist wishes to meet good pianist (lady) for weekly | 
practice (morning or afternoon); also ‘cellist, with a | 
view to forming a trio. S.W. district.—B. N., c/o| 


Musical Times. 
! 


Violinist wishes to meet good pianist (young lady or| 
gentleman) for mutual practice of concertos, sonatas, and | 
other classical music. London.—Dver, c/o Musica/| 
Zimes. 


Sbarps and flats 


My favourite song? I have heard thousands of beautiful 
songs. Dame Clara Butt, in my own house on New 
Year’s Eve, a year or so ago, sang ‘The Swannee River,’ | 
and made me weep like a cow.—J/._/. Locke. 

My favourite song is ‘The last rose of summer,’ . . . 
If by ‘singer’ you mean any kind of singer, then the one || 
prefer is Little Tich. But, on the other hand, if you mean 
merely concert singers, please substitute Clara Butt.— | 
Lord Berners. 

Only people .in a deplorably elementary stage of musical | 
culture have favourite tunes. The question is a monstrous | 
insult.—Aernard Shaw. 

Mr. Brand Lane, in Manchester, says he will organize no | 
more concerts ‘on the celebrity scale’ if this broadcasting | 
business keeps on. Why, bless you, who cares? Will the | 
Manchester music-lover weep because he can no longer hear | 
‘the best,’ except on the radio? Has he not his endowed | 
orchestra, his local string quartet, his sonata recitals? Who 
has kept the aspiring music-lover from these delectable 
affairs, if not the ‘celebrity’ ?—Car/ Saerchinger. 

This is an age of inspired amateurs, but I beg some of | 
them not to let us hear them breathing in the god and 
breathing him out again. Extolling the performance ot | 
Mr. Henry Baynton in Mark Antony’s oration, the Vocadion | 
Bulletin blurblist calls attention to the fact that ‘the | 
improved Electrical Process has caught up and preserved | 
even the swift intake of breath, bringing the actor within a | 
few feet of the listener.” You might as well claim for | 
self-congratulation that the Electric Process had caught up | 
and preserved the rumbles in the performer’s tummy and | 
brought the listener within a few feet of his overdue 
lunch.— Compton Mackensiv. 


lof his own 


| London, but I am afraid that I must, in all justice, hand 
| that palm to Palmers Green.—‘ .///egro’ 


audience. 


Musically, this town is no better than the Zoo. We might 
as well be in the middle of Africa—indeed, I could get an 


audience there of the people who are generally eating nuts 4 
and banging tom-toms. They would come to listen.— js 
&S 


Sir Thomas Beecham (at Nottingham). ( 
It is a pity to see a man of Sir Thomas’s musical 
eminence taking such extreme views. If he feels 
he must retire to the land of the almighty dollar, his 
admirers would prefer to see him retire more gracefully. I 
Dr. James IV. King (of Nottingham). 
Without descending to such depths of vulgar personalities 


|as Sir Thomas has seen fit to plumb, it may be gently } 


insinuated that Sir Thomas Beecham’s own platform b 
manner, indicating as it does so plainly the consciousness 
superiority over the rest of the created 
world, is, to say the least, singularly unattractive—so 
unattractive, indeed, as to constitute to my knowledge 
no negligible factor in accounting for the empty seats in 
the hall (mine included).—Aernard Johnson (Nottingham 
City Organist). 

PLAY A SAW.—No notes to read. No dreary practice. 
Just three short, simple lessons, and you play popular and 
classical music. Write for outfit of Saw, Hammer, Bow, and 
Resin, free. — Advertisement in American journal. 

Every time I conduct I give a bit of my soul away.— 
Sir Landon Ronald. 

I had thought that the Bush Hill Park Brotherhood 
Orchestra was the finest amateur orchestral combination in 





in the 7almers 


Green and Southgate Gazette. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


December ts always a busy month, marking as it does 
the end of the Michaelmas term. Moreover, included in 
its activities are the important happenings of ‘ Review’ 
week. The institution of this feature has proved of the 
greatest interest not only to students, but to everybody 
concerned, and it is highly satisfactory to record its 
remarkable success. A list of the events will perhaps 
be of interest to readers of the A/usical Times, for among 
them are many past students of the Academy ; | 


——— - =. « = 


NOVEMBER 2y.—Lecture by Ambrose Coviello, 
* Basis of Pianoforte Technique’ ; Lecture by Frank 
Roscoe, *‘ Music in Literature’ ; Chamber Concert ; 
Dancing Demonstration. 


NOVEMBER 30.—Lecture by Miss Mary Wilson, ‘ Songs 
and Singing’; Lecture by Prof. Grant Robertson 
(Principal of Birmingham University), ‘ Imagination 
as an Historical Force’ ; Orchestral Rehearsal. 


DECEMBER !.—Lecture by Spencer Dyke, ‘ Technique 
and Teaching’; Lecture by Ernest H. Jenkins, 
‘The Influence of the Romantic Movement in 


Literature, Art, and Music’ ; Fortnightly Concert. 


DECEMBER 2,—Lecture by “Thomas F. Dunhill, 
‘Principles of Chamber Music’ (illustrations by 
Rk. A.M. students); Lecture by Sir Michael Sadler 
(Master of University College, Oxford), ‘ John 
Constable and Modern Art’; Viola and Pianoforte 
Recital by Lionel Tertis (viola) and Harold Craxton 
(pianoforte) ; Dancing Demonstration. 


DECEMBER 3.—Lecture by Cairns James, * Elocution 
for Singers’; Lecture by Sir Richard Paget, Bart., 
*The Acoustic Principals of Human Speech’ ; 
Orchestral Rehearsal. 


DECEMBER 4.—Lecture by the Rev. Greville Cooke, 
*The Philosophy of Self-Expression’; Lecture by 
Prof. T. Percy Nunn (Principal of the London Day 
Training College, London University), ‘ Creative and 
Executive Art’ ; Choral Concert, Mass in B minor, 
Bach. 


The chamber concert on November 29 attracted a large 
Some excellent playing was heard in the third 
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' 
movement of Mozart’s Trio.in C for violin, ‘cello, and) 
pianoforte, and the performance of the three young women 
concerned may without exaggeration be described as very 
good. A strikingly fine reading was given of Brahms’s 
(Juartet in C minor, Op. 51, No. 1. This difficult work 
was played with distinct mastery. An ambitious but 
decidedly promising work was a Septet for four voices, 
harp, viola, and ‘cello. ‘May-Dew’ is by Ivor R. 
Davies, a student; it contained some good points. 
Mr. Lionel Tertis and Mr. Harold Craxton, both in- 
timately associated with the Academy, gave much pleasure 
by their viola and pianoforte recital. Both artists were 
heard at their best in Dohnanyi’s Sonata, Op. 21, and | 
were admirably matched. , This interesting work was | 
followed by a succession of solos. 

The experiment of giving a performance of Bach’s 
B minor Mass seemed on the face of it a daring 





adventure. As it turned out the result fully justified the 
enterprise, and proved that it was not beyond the 
capabilities of well-trained and adequately-rehearsed 
students. The choruses were extremely well sung. 


The strength was just right for the Duke’s Hall, the 
volume of tone being dignified, and some quite beautiful 
effects of colour were obtained. In addition the voices 
were delightfully fresh, and the singers manifestly under- 
stood and enjoyed the music. The soloists too were more 
than adequate, a remark that cannot always be made with 
truth in this particular work. Mr. Ernest Read conducted, 
and kept his forces well in hand. Fine enthusiasm was 
shown by the orchestral players, even if they betrayed at 
times a little too much zeal; especially admirable was 
the oboe playing of Miss Helen Gaskell. She is a very 
promising musician. 

No record of the work of the Academy would be 
complete without a reference to the orchestral concert 
at (Queen’s Hall. Sir Henry Wood, who has raise | 
the standard of the playing to such a high pitch of 
excellence, conducted the programme, with the excep- 
tion of three movements from the ‘ Jupiter’ Sympheay, 
which, to three students in turn—Messrs. Chalmers Burns, 
Maurice Miles, and Charles Kreshover—provided a chance 
of practically illustrating the admirable results obtained at 
the conductors’ class, now such an important feature in the 
work of the Academy. It was also very satisfactory to 
observe the sound and sympathetic support given by the 
orchestra to the various soloists, instrumental and vocal. 





Two performances of a one-Act play, ‘ The Poetasters 
of Ispahan,’ by Clifford Bax, were given in the Duke's 
Rehearsal Theatre by the members of the Dramatic Class, 
under the direction of Mr. Acton Bond, on December 8 
and 9, 

The following awards have been made : Rutson Memorial | 
Prize (sopranos) to Jessie Hewson (Harrogate), Lesley Dull | 
and Vera Kneebone being highly commended. Rutson | 
Memorial Prize (tenors) to Murray Brown (Slough), Edgar | 
Thomas being highly commended. Organ Prize to Owen 





Le P. Franklin (London), Joan Parker being highly 
commended, and Muriel Kemp commended.  Battison 
Haynes Prize (composition) to Margaret R. Parsons 


(London), Charles E, Lynch being highly commended. 
Sainton-Dolby Prize (singing) to P. Browning-Turner 
(Kalgoorlie), Nancy Dyson and Valetta C. Jacopi being 
highly commended. Hubert Kiver Prize (composition) to 
Ivor R. Davies (London). Hine Gift (composition) to 
Robert E. Haynes (Louth, Lines). R.A.M. Club Prize (for 
the playing of a piece for two pianofortes) to Edna C, Howard 
(Chesterton) and Eric Brough (London), Muriel Warne 
and Dorothy Folkard, and Jean Wells and Mary Fouracre 
being highly commended. Philip L. Agnew Prize (piano- | 
forte) to Frederic M. Jackson (Lincoln), Eric Brough being | 
very highly commended. Fred Walker Prize (sopranos) to | 
Freda Rich (London), Beatrice E. Ball being highly 
commended, Westmorland Scholarship (male vocalists) | 
to Bruce Anderson (Southport, Lancs), Leslie F. Horsman | 
being highly commended. Potter Exhibition (pianoforte) | 
to Margaret H. Grummitt (Anerley), Muriel Warne and 
Audrey Ellis being highly commended, and Dorothy Folkard 
commended, 

The Lent term begins on January 10, 

E 








ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

Three Patrons’ Fund rehearsals have been given during 
the term, the first two being for artists and conductors. At 
the third, on December 10, five orchestral works by British 
composers were brought to a hearing. The most distinctive 
of these was a Double Fugue by Robin Milford, being well 
found in its subject-matter and equally happy in_ its 
presentation. A ballet, ‘The Tragedy of Daft Meg,’ 
conducted by the composer, Frederic Westcott, successfully 
illustrated the desire of the Committee to wean composers 
from continual gloom to the pleasant ways where gaiety and 
lightheartedness may be found. The othercompositions were 
Two Pieces for small orchestra, by Elizabeth Maconchy ; 
*In Pastures Green,’ by Marjory Harrison ; and a Rhapsody 
by David Evans. Of these, the first appeared to show most 
promise of future achievement. 

Performances of operas by British composers being still 
sufficiently uncommon to attract attention, it is a pleasant 
duty to record the successful revival of Dr. John Barkworth’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet.’ With the assistance of a grant from 
the Ernest Palmer Opera Study Fund, two performances 
were given in the College theatre, and amply rewarded the 
care bestowed on the enterprise. Dr. Barkworth has 
given hostages to fortune (or, rather, challenged her) in 
attempting to set Shakespeare’s text almost in its 
entirety, and such a scheme inevitably worked against 
balance and conciseness ; but his musical setting abounds 
in passages of much beauty, especially in the lyrical 
portions of the opera. The lighting and dresses were 
a delight to the eye ; indeed, the whole production bore 
testimony to the value of Sir Ernest’s latest benefaction, 
and to the fine qualities of an unjustly neglected work by 
a British composer. 

The memory of the late Charles Wood, who had beer 
intimately connected with the College since its foundation, 
both as scholar and professor, was honoured by a per- 
formance of some of his most characteristic works, in the 
opera theatre of the College. Sir Hugh Allen, the 
Director, conducted ‘ Ethiopia saluting the Colours,’ with 
orchestral accompaniment, sung with great nobility of 
feeling and musical insight by Mr. John Andrews; Mr. 
Waddington, a fellow scholar and colleague of the com- 
poser, conducted performances of two short operas founded 
on Dickens's novels, and a group of College students played 
the String (Quartet in A minor. Such a choice illustrated 
most happily the amazing versatility of the composer's 
genius and his extraordinary capacity for reconciling and 
co-ordinating seemingly impossible musical elements. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

The students’ orchestral concert at Queen’s Hall on 
December 11, proved a fitting end to the Michaelmas term. 
The programme contained the following items : Overture, 
* Iphigenia in Aulis,’ Gluck ; Concerto in A, for violin and 
orchestra, Glazounov ; Orchestral Suite in A, W. Lovelock ; 
Symphony No. 4, in F minor, Tchaikovsky; and vocal 
music. Mr. Lovelock, a former student of the College, 
conducted his own work, and the concert was enthusiastically 
received by a large audience. 

A successful concert was also given at Grotrian Hall by 
the Chamber Music Class and the College Choir. The 
programme included a Sextet by a College student, Mr. 
Melachrino, which showed distinct promise. 

The lectures given by Mrs. Campbell excited great 
interest among the students. An examination on the lectures 
proved how much benefit had been imparted. Mrs. 
Campbell expressed her appreciation of the results, and 
the following prizes were awarded : Marguerite Phildius (1) ; 
Dorothy Masters and Alan Carter (2) ; Ruth Johnson (3). 

The death of Mr. H. W. Rogers is recorded with much 
regret. He had been local secretary to the Walsall centre 
for many years. 

Dr. E. F. Horner, Director of Examinations of the 
College, has been appointed External Examiner for 
Degrees in Music in the University of Birmingham ; and 
also Visiting Examiner for 1927 at the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute School of Music. Dr. Horner is an 
examiner for degrees in music in the University of Durham 
for 1927. 
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> As a result of an examination held on December 14, the 
following have been awarded scholarships: Karen Hvaler, 
Esther Richardson, Winifred Margery Neill, Josephine 
Mary Edwards, Sydney Solomons, Alice Victoria Pidduck, 
Olive May Piggin. 


Wireless Wotes 


By ‘ ARIEL’ 

The transmission of choral 
unreliable, but we have had two successful examples during 
the past few weeks—Parry’s * Lotus Eaters,’ by the Studio 
choir, and ‘Acis and Galatea,’ sung at Bishopsgate 
Institute, by the Harold Brooke Choir. The latter body 
seems to be about the ideal size for broadcasting purposes, 
and its admirable singing came through capitally. Most 
of us have not heard ‘Acis and Galatea’ for a good 
many years, the work being unaccountably neglected—at 
all events in London. Yet it is Handel at his best. 
Perhaps this performance will give it a fresh start. I was 
glad Mr. Brooke made it clear throughout that ‘ Acis’ is a 
secular work, with a touch of the fantastic. I understand 
that he even delivered a speechlet at the start, warning the 
audience that the work they were about to hear was of an 
oratorio. This being so, it was a pity the announcer, 
apologising for lateness with the news bulletin, explained 
that the oratorio * Acis’ had taken rather longer than the 
estimated time, and added (mildly waggish) that ‘it would 
never do to interrupt an oratorio,’ 

(I wished, however, that he could have interrupted the 
saxophone item that prevented us from hearing the start of 
*Acis.” When at last we got through to Bishopsgate 
Institute, the delightful Overture was finished, and the first 
chorus was well on the way.) 


Circumstances prevented me from hearing any of the 
B.B.C. Albert Hall concerts prior to that of December 16, 
I had been told that transmission from the Albert 
Hall was good, but it proved to be even better than 
I had been led to expect. All the annoying sluggish- 
ness and echo that make the Albert Hall so bad for 
first-hand hearing of orchestral music had disappeared. 
The power was ample, the texture clear, and the instru- 
mental colour had lost very little bloom. It was the finest 
orchestral transmission I have ever heard, and yielded an 
evening rich in pleasure. In the face of such results it is 
sheer nonsense to say (as the anti-wireless do) that broad- 
cast music is a travesty of the real thing. I have been 
hearing fine orchestral concerts in London for a good part 
of my life-time, and should know a travesty when I hear 
it; but I can only say that this transmitted concert was 
sufficiently near the real thing to hold me from first note till 
last. Even the despised ‘ Rienzi’ Overture had _ its 
moments; and I doubt if the ‘ Siegfried’ Funeral March 
would have given me many more thrills in the concert-hall 
than it gave me by the fireside. One peculiarity should be 
noted. The general verdict is, I think, that this greatly 
augmented orchestra does not yield full value in the Albert 
Hall. Yet, oddly enough, one got the size of it when 
transmitted. It was not an effect of power, but of 
richness, 


Having in the past said hard things about the Radio 
Times, it is but fair that I should hand a bouquet to the 
Editor in appreciation of his all-round improvement of the 
journal. The inanities (‘Songs you ought to know,’ &c.) 
have been shed, the arrangement of the matter improved, 
and the programme notes developed into a valuable feature. 
I don’t know how readers generally take the latter inno- 
vation. It me, however, to be an essential 
adjunct to the development of the programmes in the 
direction of good music. To broadcast weekly a mass of 
music, of all periods and styles, without giving the great 
crowd of the uninitiated some simply-expressed information, 
would be to waste such an opportunity as has never before 
occurred in the history of the art. I have one small grouse, 
however. A journal with so complicated a ‘make-up’ 
must be difficult for the proof-readers, so we may forgive 
small slips of the obvious kind—e.g., ‘Sonato,’ &c. Still, 


seems to 


singing is still somewhat | 
| readers joined me in a fit of helpless rage at 10.30 on 
| December 14. 


| 
| 


| 





| 
| 
i 








we ought not to be told that-a theme in Bach’s ‘ Italian’ 
Concerto was borrowed from Moffat [Muffet]; nor should 
“Down in a flowery vale’ and ‘Now is the month of 
maying’ be called glees, and Festa’s madrigal described 
as Elizabethan music. Many thousands of folk, new 
to music, are getting their first information from the 
Radio Times, and accuracy is more than usually important. 
The journal is now so good as to be well worth the extra 
pinch of care that will make it even better. 





Reverting to the announcing, I wonder how many of my 


Mr. Claude Biggs had just ended a capital 
performance of Bach’s ‘French’ Suite in G, when the 
announcer said ; * You have just heard a Bach Suite, and 
we are now about to give you something lighter.’ There 
are not many tnings lighter than this Suite, and off-hand it 
would be hard to name anything more full of gaiety 
than the closing Jig. The joke, however, lay in the fact 


| that the ‘lighter’ item that followed wasa series of horrible 


noises by voice, banjo, and saxophone, emitted by a party 
calling themselves *The Bandits ’—a mild term for such 
disturbers of the peace. ‘Lighter’ than the French 
Suite—well, well! Such slaves are we to labels. 





London Concerts 


QUEEN’S HALI 








SYMPHONY CONCERT 


NEW SYMPHONY BY SIBELIUS 

Sir Henry Wood can have had no illusions as to the 
amount of gratitude he would earn for his introduction 
to England, on November 20, of the sixth Symphony 
by Sibelius, for although (Queen’s Hall was packed, one 
realised that Madame Suggia, not the new work, was 
the attraction. It is probably because the first things 
by Sibelius that we knew in this country were the 
‘Valse Triste,’ ‘ Finlandia,’ and the Romance in D flat, 
that too many of us still regard the Finnish com- 
poser as a successful purveyor of popular music who 
occasionally tries his hand at an important work, rather 
than as one of the few great living musicians who can 
stoop now and again to a neat commercial deal without 
tarnishing their artistic integrity. Unfortunately, first 
impressions are exceedingly hard to eradicate, and it will yet 
be a long time before all the world realises that although 
Sibelius is no stranger to the market-place, his true 
environment lies in the precincts of a noble and not too 
easily accessible temple. 

When a contemporary composer comes in front of any 
public with a sixth Symphony (Sibelius has actually written 
seven), it is surely time that the public began to regard him 
as something more than an amiable trifler, for how many 
living composers are either able or willing—and it amounts 
much to the same thing—to write symphonies at all? Not 
that the mere fact of a musician’s handling a great traditional 
form can of itself make him a considerable figure. To 
acquire mastery of any such form at the expense of his 
individuality, to fill up a rigid mould with matter that has 
to be truncated here and inflated there until it fits, would 
profit him less than nothing. With composers who feel 
that they could not help violating their nature in handling 
the symphonic form, one sympathises for leaving it alone. 
Nevertheless, their eschewing it is a negative merit, whereas 
the bold espousal of it on the part of a musician who is by 
no means prepared to submit to its tyranny, does argue a 
creative wilfulness of no mean order. 

Sibelius, at any rate from the third Symphony onward, 
never let the form master him. He plays fast and loose 
with it, bends it to his will at every point, and does 
whatever violence he pleases to the set order and character 
of the movements for the standard organization of each of 
them. For all that, no name but that of ‘symphonies’ 
could possibly be applied to these works, for whatever of 
the orthodox formal features is obliterated in the melting- 
pot where they are subjected to the white-heat of genius, is 
re-shaped in a new but no less satisfying way and solidified 
in the coolness of artistic judgment. It is because with 
Sibelius the manipulation of form always seems to be 
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inseparable from the process of invention that he appears | test it by the inner feelings. Do we, after all these 
to strengthen the orthodox symphonic pattern by his drastic | hearings, welcome the chance to hear it again? The 


manner of dealing with it, so drastic that one would hardly 
credit it with being able to survive the treatment. There 


are, indeed, moments in the sixth Symphony where the | 
be os : 
| like a conqueror, though Sir Edward made nothing easy, 


form is so strained that it comes near being broken up 


altogether; but Sibelius always contrives to escape the | 


answer is, Yes—granted, of course, a superlatively good 
| performance. Perhaps Mr. Sammons had been put on his 
mettle by another player recently heard. He went through 


opening the Finale, for instance, at a great pace. C. 


danger of vagueness—if only by a hair’s-breadth at times— | 


by his extraordinary terseness of expression and by his | 


curious power to make up by uniformity of mood for what 
may be lacking in constructive symmetry. 

As in the preceding Symphonies, notably the remarkable 
No. 4, one was again struck by the force and lucidity 
Sibelius gains by his unvarnished manner of saying exactly 
what he means and no more. _Hisaversion from decorative 
redundancy seems to increase as time goes on, and, with it, 
the power and truth of his utterances. His orchestration 
is SO sparse at times that on studying a score of his one 
expects many passages to sound as bald and ineffective 
as possible in performance ; yet, once heard, they at once 
impress themselves on the listener’s mind by the com- 
poser’s almost uncanny certainty of finding just the right 
quality and density of tone to match this or that idea, 
Any thematic snatch from an orchestral work by Sibelius 
that may linger in the memory is always inseparably 
associated with a clear impression of the instrumental colour 
in which it presented itself. Structurally too, his music is 
free from any needless elaboration. 


architect, how savagely scornful of stucco and moulding he | 
He believes in the use of fine material, which | 


would be ! 
he takes pride in exposing to the gaze and to the weather, 
and he would rather let a join show than cover it with 
plaster. 

The sixth Symphony may be described as being in the 
Dorian mode rather than in D minor, for it begins and 
ends in D without any key-signature. It has four move- 
ments, but they are so concise that the whole work takes 
only half an hour to perform, Each movement differs 
from the other as regards invention and workmanship, 
but there is a remarkable unity of atmosphere throughout 
the work. 

The performance had evidently been very carefully 
prepared by Sir Henry Wood, and both he and the New 


(Queen’s Hall Orchestra gave evidence of a keen apprecia- | 
tion. One felt, however, that the Finale would with | 


greater certainty have made its impression as the crowning 
movement of the whole work, had it been taken more 
deliberately. True, it is 
composers notoriously do not all mean the same speed by 
the same ¢emfo indication, and at times the nature of their 
music makes their intentions a good. deal clearer than any 
verbal direction they may give. 

The rest of the concert does not call for very much notice. 
One of the qualities that make Madame Suggia so superb an 
artist is her temperamental responsiveness, 2 thing beyond 
personal control and therefore liable at times to fail un 
accountably for any one of a hundred trivial reasons. She 
was certainly not at her best in the Schumann Violoncello 
Concerto on this occasion ; her performance was in a way 
a triumph, but a triumph of successfully subjugating a 
recalcitrant instrument to her will rather than of coaxing 


lovely sound from it with the ease for which Madame Suggia | 


can be so remarkable. 
The concert began and ended with the * Tristan’ Prelude 
and the ‘ Academic Festival Overture ’ respectively. 


FE. B. 


B.B.C, ELGAR CONCERT 


We do not often hear Elgar’s ‘ Falstaff.’ It made one of 
the attractions of the B.B.C.’s Elgar concert, conducted 
by the composer, at the Albert Hall on November 25. 
There is a point at which story-telling seems to detract 
from the sheer musical argument, and the listener is a 
little bewildered. But as a whole the form of the work is 
convincing. And what splendid stuff there is in the 
music! There was a very large, but not a well balanced 
orchestra. 

The other attraction was the Violin Concerto, splendidly 
played by Mr. Albert Sammons. 


If Sibelius were an | 


marked d//egro molto, but | 


Beautiful music! We} 


FERNANDEZ ARBOS 


| 


| 
> 


The Philharmonic concert on December 2 was conducted 
| by an old Londoner whom we may still call ‘ Mr.,’ though 
he left us for his native Spain some time ago: Mr. Fernandez 
| Arbés. He chose a Mediterranean programme which 
included three movements of Albeniz’s ‘Iberia,’ scored by 
himself at the wish of the composer. All three were 
familiar from the vogue that Albeniz now has at pianoforte 
recitals. ‘Triana’ was a success in its new form, but on 
the whole the old is preferable. A good deal of the charm 
}of Albeniz’s pianoforte music lies in its hints of orchestral 
| colour. Some of the poetry was lost in the realisation. 
Mr. Arbos also conducted Respighi’s showy ‘ Fountains of 
| Rome’ and Ravel’s cunningly scored version of his 
| * Alborada.’ 

Pablo Casals played in a ‘Cello Concerto of Boccherini, 
chosen, no doubt, for the sake of its slow movement, for 
the first and third were dull, or would have been without 
Casals’s matchless art. His serious eloquence in the slow 
|}movement was wonderful to hear. The concert ended 
with two dances from Stravinsky’s * Fire Bird.” Mr. Arbdés 
was a scrupulous conductor, not one of the very imposing 


sort. 


CASALS AS CONDUCTOR 


Pablo Casals, as other great instrumental virtuosos have 
done, seems to resent the limitations of the art that has 
earned him his triumphs. Others, a Liszt, a Paderewski, 
have composed. Casals has taken to conducting. At his 
}econcert with the London Symphony Orchestra on 
| December 6, the programme consisted of a Bach Overture, 
| Brahms’s first Symphony, and Beethoven’s sixth. It was 
|} all uncommonly good to hear. Casals was full of enthusiasm 
jand carefulness. He communicated his zeal to orchestra 
and audience, and after the exciting end of the Brahms, 
jevery one felt flushed and self-congratulatory, as after a 
common effort. He did not take a grand generalissimo’s 
attitude to the action, but himself worked indefatigably at 
details, and when victory was achieved, he probably enjoyed 
3 pleasure such as ’cello playing had not yielded him for 


years. The amiable graces of the * Pastoral’ came with an 
ideal relief after Brahms’s earnestness, and we all felt we 
| had spent a good evening. - 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC CENTRI 


If the music played at the concert of the Contemporary 
| Music Centre at the Court House on December 8 its 
representative of modern music, then I fear that the sigh 
| for the ‘good old days’ is « warranted regret. But Iam in 
no such pessimistic mood as to think that these futilities are 
anything other than evidence of mere surface frivolity. The 
programme was devoted to pieces (‘movements’ is much 
too serious a term) for wind instruments and pianoforte, and 
a Sonatine for pianoforte oniy (‘In diem Nativitatis 
Christe’), by Busoni, which was the most enjoyed because 
of its obvious sincerity and a certain rhythmic urge that 
underlay the music. The opening was particularly good, 
| but the ideas seemed later to become confused. It was the 
least successful when invention gave place to convention— 
| bell-tones and harmonic idioms with which the- French 
| school has so familiarised us. The Sonatine was finely 
| played by M. Ticciati, who himself presented a MS. Trio 
/in D minor for flute, oboe, and pianoforte, again sincere, 
competent work, The Trio is divided into four sections— 
Prelude, Fugue, Minuet, and Gigue. The extraordinary 
crop of fugues is an encouraging sign of the times to those 
who look to counterpoint to get us out of the harmonic 
‘Slough of Despond.’ M. Ticciati’s Fugue is a rather 
absent-minded one, forgetting itself after the exposition and 
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wandering pleasantly in Elysian fields, as if to recuperate 
after the cerebration of the working-out. Two short pieces 
(‘ Pastoral’ and ‘ Harlequinade’) for flute, oboe, and piano- 
forte, by Goossens, opened the programme. As was to be 
expected from this composer, they are extremely well-written 
and very effective for the instruments, but never does the 
music descend below the surface. The Poulenc Trio 
for pianoforte, oboe, and bassoon (first performance 
in England) surprised every one by its Mozartian idiom, 
punctuated by Debussyesque cadences and bits of 
Stravinsky. Sometimes, as students of composition, 
we have to write, for the sake of technique, in a 
style not inherently our own. If Poulenc has done 
this, then I have a brotherly respect for him, but if it is 
mere Satire, it means very little. A nondescript Trio for 
flute, clarinet, and bassoon (MS., first performance), by 
Wilhelm Maler—a composer hitherto unknown to me— 
was also given. The Trio contained nothing very outstand- 
ing; it seemed just a collection of well-worn modern 
conventions, interspersed with ‘jazz.’ The performers 
(A. Fransella, flute; L. Goossens, oboe; F.  Ticciati, 
pianoforte; F. Thurston, clarinet; and A. R. Newton, 
bassoon) played admirably. 


EF. D.-R. 


GUITAR RECITAL BY ANDRES SEGOVIA 


English musicians have never taken the guitar very 
seriously. They have regarded it as a piece of romantic 
stage-furniture ; or, if they ever thought of it as a genuine 
musical instrument, it was as of an instrument of the past— 
sn instrument w/// a past even, for to ‘ play on the Spanish 
guitar’ will always be associated (in the minds of singers 
on festive occasions) with certain adventures which happened 
‘when I was a studentat Cadiz.’ The romantic associations 
of the guitar, however, come mostly from the fact that it 
was just over a hundred years ago, after the Peninsular 
War, that the guitar became popular in England through 
the playing of Fernando Sor. Paganini included it in 
string quartets, and obtained what must have been 
delightful effects with guitar and viola alone, while his 
contemporary Mauro Giuliani wrote duets for guitar and 
flute. 

Sor’s Studies are still indispensable to any guitar recital, 
and it was one of these which began the concert given by 
Andrés Segovia at -Kolian Hall on December 7. Though 
of no particular musical interest, Sor’s Study and Variations 
held the attention of a crowded audience through the 
extraordinary beauty and variety of tone which Sefior Segovia 
can produce. Indeed, he and Miguel Llobet (of Barcelona) 
are acknowledged throughout Spain to be the two greatest 
masters of their time. There is no outward show about 
the performance. The player sits hunched up on a chair 
with all his attention concentrated on the instrument ; there 
is no playing to the gallery, and the impression made on 
the hearer is a purely musical impression. 

The most interesting part of the programme was the 
group of lute-pieces by J. S. Bach, the existence of which 
is not known to every one ; for it is hardly made clear in the 
Bach-Gesellschaft edition that these (which are generally 
earlier forms of well-known movements for other instru- 
ments) were written originally for the lute by Bach himself. 


The writing is not very different from that of the ’Cello | 


Sonatas, and (were it not for Casals) it might be said that 
the guitar can do justice to the counterpoint quite as well 
as the ’cello. They prove, at any rate, that the guitar is 
perfectly capable of suggesting a contrapuntal texture, while 
the six strings and the tuning in fourths give it decided 
advantages in chordal passages and double-stopping. It is 
to be hoped that at his next recital (at the end of January) 
Sefior Segovia will give us more ancient music. The late 
Dr. Chilesotti used to play lute-music on the guitar to 
friends who visited him at Bassano; and the Spanish 
lutenists of the 16th century wrote much music worth 
hearing, particularly Fuenllana, whose lute-book includes a 
number of ieces for the four-stringed guitar of his day. 
The modern guitar is the -next-of-kin to the lute, and is 
undoubtedly the instrument on which lute-music (including 
English lute-music) should generally be performed. 


Of the new music played by Sefior Segovia a 
*Fandanguillo’ by Turifia proved how well adapted the 
guitar is toa modern idiom. But we missed.de Falla’s 
passionately serious ‘ Homenaje,’ written for the guitar in 
memory of Debussy, nor was there anything by Angel 
Barrios, or with suggestions of the so-called ‘flamenco’ 
style with the Phrygian cadences and surprising progressions 
which still seem new and exciting to musicians in northern 
countries. J. B. T. 


MODERN GERMAN CHAMBER MUSIC 
AT GROTRIAN HALL 


For some of the few dozens gathered in the hall—not to 
speak of the millions listening outside—this was practically 
a first introduction to our younger German contemporaries. 
One of the composers is, to be precise, German only by 
adoption, but nowadays Philipp Jarnach, a French-born 
Spaniard, is, figuratively speaking, A/us royaliste gue le rot. 
He is of the Berlin intellectuals who rallied to the standard 
of Busoni. His String Quartet, Op. 16, is really a fine 
work, profoundly thoughtful, but not ingratiating on first 
| acquaintance, because the composer has scorned to make 
| it so. After three hearings, which have lifted the veil, I 
| still feel the difficulty of judging music which requires such 
initiation. The Flemings in their day wrought thus. At 
this distance of time we can discuss their immense 
service to musical evolution, but I suspect that their 
contemporaries must have thought of them as this audience 
thought of Jarnach. Of the Reger String Trio (Op. 714) 
it is easier to speak. The work is technicaliy sound, 
as such music usually is, but musty in sentiment, 
wherein it conforms to, and continues, a_ tradition 
which a former generation of English composers tried 
so gallantly, but happily in vain, to emulate. The most 
stimulating work of the evening was Paul Hindemith’s 
String Quartet (Op. 22). It is easy to find fault with most 
of this composer's work—to point out that his energy is 
self-conscious, his humour youthfully irreverent, his 
technical skill too slick to be quite healthy, but when all 
that has been said, the fact remains that what he writes is 
real music, robustly human, with human waywardness, but 
free from most of the ills that have beset music in recent 
years. One cap know his weaknesses, and enjoy him in 
spite of them. 

These works were played 
which Licco Amar is leader, 
brother Rudolf, respectively viola and ’cello, with 
Walter Caspar to complete the party. They are not 
merely a good quartet—of such there are many. They 
excel in creating in their audience the confident feeling 
that whatever may be said of the music they play, they at 
least not only believe in it, but are on such terms of intimacy 
with it that interpretation is merely musical speech. The 
meaning is so clear that the inflection comes without either 
the suggestion of laboured study or the touch of exaggeration 


by the Amar Quartet, of 
Paul Hindemith and _ his 





| that betrays the consciousness of duty performed. Thus is 
new music easiest to apprehend. E. E. 
CHE TUDOR SINGERS 


The mock antiques on their excellently printed programme 
of the olian Hall concert on December 3, tended to give 
a false impression of the sincerity and true artistry of the 
Tudor Singers. Ballets, madrigals, and motets for five and 
six voices, by Morley, Byrd, Weelkes, and Tallis, were sung 
with a rare clarity and feeling, though the wisdom of 
doubling all the parts with mixed voices is doubtful. Mr. 
Cuthbert Bates deserves great praise for his scholarly training 
of the singers, but surely a conductor ought not to be 
necessary for such works; his corybantics and genu- 
flexons became mosi irritating. The happy inclusion of 
old Church music served well to show the immense 
superiority of the early English composers, and the baroque 
Italian of Casciolini fared badly by contrast. The magnifi- 
cent Gloria of Fayrfax and the Sanctus of Aston were 
perhaps the best things in an evening of superlatives. 
Miss Mona Benson sang early 17th-century songs with a 
| steady purity of tone, under the handicap of perverted 
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l 
accompaniments. The Kendall String Sextet’s gluey and 
tremulous version of Byrd’s No. I Fantasy provided an ideal | 


justification for the viols. Will violin players never realise 
that the two instruments and their music have no ne point | 
of contact ? . RH. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 

The performance of Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ by the Royal 
Choral Society at the Albert Hall, on November 20, was 
an exceptionally good one. This can never be an easy work 
for English men and women to tackle; its Latin origin is 
impressed on every bar, whether in solo or chorus parts. 
The crux of the difficulty may be said to lie in the fact that 
whereas the music is highly devout and entirely sincere, it 
is devout and sincere in a theatrical manner natural to an 
Italian, but alien to an Anglo-Saxon. It represents, so to 
say, a musical alliance between the Church and the Stage 
well-nigh incomprehensible to an English musician. What 
is more, it demands for its perfect interpretation performers 
impregnated from their youth up with operatic traditions. 
And this feeling on their part must come naturally from the 
inside, as it were; impose it from the outside, and the 
results will not be by any means the same. 

It is thus extremely creditable to the Royal Choral 
Society and their young conductor, Dr. Malcolm Sargent, 
that they gave such an excellent performance. 
to be frank, has improved out of all recognition during the 


This choir, | 


not quite, kept abreast of the conductor when he set them 
a record pace for ‘Wretched Lovers.’ They gave warning 
| rather by their agitation than by their words of what was 
coming round the corner. But the performance as a whole 
‘ lacked little but the Handel Festival touch. The orchestra 
was according to Handel, with Mr. Gerald Cooper at the 
| harpsichord. 


Earlier in the evening the ladies of the choir sang ‘ When 
first we met,’ ‘Love on my heart from Heaven fell,’ and 
* Sorrow and Joy,’ three of a set of seven new part-songs by 
Holst that are reviewed on pp. 45, 46 of this issue. M. 


PHILHARMONIC CHOIR 
The Philharmonic Choir and the London Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, performed 
* The Messiah’ on December 15, at (Queen’s Hall. 


It was a memorable occasion, for of none of the greater 
works of music is undistinguished performance so much to 
be expected, but that night we had a show of the spirited- 
ness and talent that are more usual in the execution of 

| Wagner and Tchaikovsky than of Handel. The fact was 
| brought home that ordinarily we hear Handel either con- 
| ducted by non-conductors or else in halls where the best 
music-making is deadened by excessive spaciousness or other 
| unsuitability. 


last year, and the attack and rhythm were really good on | 


this occasion. Perhaps the glorious music—and how 
glorious it is !—inspired the singers with a new enthusiasm, 
but whatever the explanation, the result was eminently 
satisfactory. It is significant that, of the soloists, the two | 
who happened to be possessed of operatic experience were 
undoubtedly the best. Unfortunately for 
were both men, but not even chivalry can alter facts! 
Mr. Norman Allin, as bass, and Mr. Tudor Davies, as 
tenor, sang their respective parts with just the right feeling 
for the nature of the music, whereas Miss Stiles-Allen 
and Miss Haley, though the former at any rate left little to 


be desired from the point of view of vocalisation pure and | 
simple, remained excessively influenced by the traditions 


of oratorio. My own vote goes to Mr. Davies who gave, 


I thought, a very fine performance indeed. a 
THE HAROLD BROOKE CHOIR 
‘Acis and Galatea’ is not a neglected work, but it is 


often misunderstood. So it was well that the first broad- 
cast performance of it was accompanied by words meant to | 
give every listener a proper idea of the work. Mr. Francis | 
Toye, in one of his weekly wireless talks on music, effectively | 
removed the impression that *Acis and Galatea’ was an 
oratorio or a Sophoclean tragedy, and the programmes in 
circulation at Bishopsgate Institute on December 2 had 
other warnings against taking the work too seriously. Mr. 
Harold Brooke, the conductor, after whom the choir is | 
named, illustrated the common error by telling us of a 

bandsman who had thought that the words of * Acis and 
Galatea’ were from the Bible. It was a surprise to this | 


gentleman, as it may be to some readers of the Musical 


7imes, to know that the words were written by John Gay, 
author of ‘The Beggar’s Opera,’ and that he w 
much a dramatist in the one musical comedy as he was in 
the other. We know that this Masque or Serenata (it bears 
both titles) was performed at theatres in Handel’s time; 
and certain things in the music suggest that there was 
mumming and miming on the stage ; that Acis knew very 
well where Galatea was when he sang ‘ Where shall I seek 
the charming fair’; that if Polypheme was not dressed up 
like Fasolt, at least he probably made faces; and that 
Damon was laughing up his sleeve at the lot uf them. 

So far as he could, Mr. Harold Brooke persuaded his 
concert performers into this spirit of gaiety. His best 
supporter was Mr. Joseph Farrington, a ge ial r. ther 
than a comic monster, who sang ‘O ruddier than the 
cherry’ with great gusto. The other soloists were 
more occupied with the primary problem of how to sing. 
The choir, a peculiarly stalwart body for one so small, sang 
both musically and expressively. The singers almost, but 


gallantry they 


was almost as | 


This, then, was by far the best performance of * The 
| Messiah’ that most of us had ever heard. The vitality and 
| splendour of the choral movements roused a feeling of 
enthusiasm. Our one reproach to Sir Thomas is that he 
|allowed the audience to indulge in the silly and fidgety 
habit of applauding after each movement. (English 
| audiences are so much more used to the music-hall than to 
| any other sort of entertainment that they think of all things 
in terms of ‘turns.’) But there was real spontaneity in the 
applause that followed the overwhelming ‘singing of some 
| of the choruses. 


The performance was without any sort of oddity or ‘stunt.’ 
| Prout’s edition was used. The choir is, of course, one of 
|the best in the country. The sopranos’ A in the first 
' chorus was an assurance in point of tone. They sailed 
into it. But in fact everything was right and exhilarating. 
\ special effect was made by a certain grace and charm of 
* All we like sheep.’ 


The names of the soloists—Miss Labbette, Miss Balfour, 


Mr. Coates, and Mr. Harold Williams—must speak for 
themselves. They each had personal merits, but some- 
| thing less than ideal Handelian grandeur. c. 
OTHER CHORAL CONCERTS 
The Vhilharmonic Choir sang the B minor Mass 
junder Mr. C. Kennedy Scott, at Queen’s Hall, on 


This is now an annual event, and therefore 
| calls for bare notice ; we have come to anticipate it with 
| pleasure, and are never disappointed. The solo.parts were 

sung by Miss Elsie Suddaby, Miss Margaret Balfour, 
Mr. John Adams, and Mr. Howard Fry. 


ay November 25. 
| 


| Lonely in its attachment to ‘Omar Khayyam,’ the 
| London Choral Society has made another attempt to 
;remind the choral world that this masterpiece of genre 
| music exists. Some day, when there is a Bantock revival, 
Mr. Fagge and his singers will take the credit for their 
fidelity to the work at a time when fashion had forgotten it. 
The performance, confined to Parts 2 and 3, took place at 
(Jueen’s Hall on November 24. 


Lloyds’ Choir, assisted by the St. Michael’s Singers, and 
conducted by Mr. Geoffrey Toye, gave an enjoyable 
concert at Queen’s Hall on December 13. They sang 
three shanties with orchestral accompaniment, ‘In Exitu 
Israel’ (under Dr. Harold Darke), and a_ selection of 
choral music from ‘Die Meistersinger.’ Borodin’s first 
Symphony was conducted, from memory, by Mr. Toye, 
who is clearly a musician of high all-round ability. 
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At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on November 24, the| The Schumann group included ‘ Provengalisches Lied” 
Bach Cantata Club gave ‘Ich will den Kreutzstab’ (No. 56), | and ‘ Die Kartenlegerin.’, Madame Gerhardt has sung these 
‘Selig is der Mann’ (No. 57), and ‘Sehet, welch eine | songs too often to miss any points worth making. She can 
Liebe’ (No. 64). Dr. W. G. Whittaker conducted. sing them as if they are a part of herself—a point to which 

Tbe Woolwich Co-operative Choir, conducted by Mr. | more singers might try to attain before giving recitals. 
A. M. Gifford, gave five performances of Purcell’s * King | Songs by Richard Strauss concluded the programme. 
Arthur’ during its autumn season. ‘King Arthur’ was| The more we hear Miss Paula Hegner, the more we 
also done by the South London Philharmonic Society on | admire the art of her accompanying. nm. & ¢. 
November 20. 

Three choral concerts took place in the London district 
on November 17: Croydon Philharmonic (Mr. Alan J. 
Kirby) in Elgar’s ‘ Bavarian Highlands’ Suite ; South-West | Competition festival Record 
Choral Society (Mr. Frank W. Odell) in the ‘Hymn of | 
Praise’; and the Lothbury Male-Voice Choir (Mr. Thomas | or 


Armstrong) in a selection of glees and part-songs. 
On December 4, the Crystal Palace Choir, under Mr. | 26 and 27. Competitors came from all over the North of 


Hedgecock, gave the concert selection from ‘Faust,’ and | England, some excellent musical performances were given, 

the selection of five Handel choruses made by Sir Henry | and the Festival paid its way financially. Nelson Arion 

Wood for last year’s Handel Festival. : Glee Union (male-voice) and Huddersfield Vocal Union 
A very creditable performance of ‘The Dream of | (mixed-voice) took the chief prizes. 

Gerontius’ was given by the Hither Green Choral and) Norru Lonpon Ferstivat.—This is a large and 

Orchestral Society, under Mr. Ernest Dumayne, at Central | jmportant event, so much so that it was found necessary to 





HALIFAX.—The fifth Festival was held on November 


Hall, Bromley, on December 4. | move into larger premises—at the Public Hall, Prince of 
Wales Road, Kentish Town. The competitions, which 
ALMA MOODIE took eight days (November 12-20) to complete, were well 


Those who heard Miss Alma Moodie play the Brahms | supported, especially by a myriad of pianists. The most 
Concerto at Queen’s Hall must have been a trifle | successful choral competition was that for ladies’ choirs, in 
disappointed a few days later when they  visited| which the first prize went to Mr. Turner’s choir from 
olian Hall in the hope of getting in closer touch with | Nottingham, and the secc' d to Mr. Leslie Mackay’s choir 
this excellent Australian violinist; for her programme|from Chatham. First-class certificates were awarded to 
contained not a single one of those works which by their | five other choirs. Mr. Mackay’s choir also won the Daz/y 
warmth and sincerity establish a bond between the per-| 7e/egrafh Challenge Shield for mixed-voice choirs and the 
former and his audience. There was not a single concerto | first prize in the male-voice class, A new competition 
or sonata of first-rate quality. The recital began with a | for full orchestras brought in the L.M.S Railway Amateur 
Sonata by Pfitzner which radiates as much warmth as an | Orchestra from Euston (the winners) and the Highgate 
ill-lit fire. The composer seems to lash himself into a fury | Village Orchestra. 
and blow for all he is worth, It is all to no purpose ; the KEIGHLEY.—The ‘Summerscales’ Festival was held in 
flame simply refuses to rise. A flicker here and there, and November, and proved, as usual, a successful gathering. 
the rest is just a wisp of smoke. Then came a Viotti | The chief interest lay in the male-voice choir competition, 
Concerto in which the con.poser does not pretend to kindle a} jn which Colne Orpheus Glee Union (Mr. Luther 
flame, but asks us to admire the art he would employ if he | Greenwood) proved the best in a good class. York Old 
had a match to strike wherewith to set the thing on fire. A! priory (Mr. J. H. Forster) was the winning female-voice 
Bach Sonata for violin alone could not cause a thaw to set in, | choir. : 
and the only successful event was the last, a Stravinsky Suite 
which came far too late to change the fortunes of the day. 
It was a great pity, because Miss Moodie’s technique is of 
the highest order, and her tone equal to the demands of the 
most exacting composer. For our own sake we hope that | 
her next recital will show a more eclectic choice. B. V. 





SoutTHEND.—This eight-day Festival (November 5-13) 
| flourishes vigorously in most of its branches, the out 
| standing weakness being choral singing. The other 
classes, especially the numerous solo contests, were well 
supported. The Festival is undoubtedly a very popular 
| and useful institution. 
YOURA GULLER The twenty-third annual Eisteddfod in connection with 
Madame Youra Guller played the pianoforte at Grotrian | the Literary Society of Oaklands Congregational Church, 
Hall on December 11 (the Pianoforte Society’s concert), ina | Uxbridge Road, W., will be held on February to. 
way that made one wish for a less conventional and more | Syllabus from the Hon. Secretary, 21, First Avenue, 
dignified means than the usual hand-clapping of saying | Acton, W.3. 
“Thank you.’ Here was a superior pianist. She could 
play perfectly well the F minor Ballade, and anything else, 
but she was not bent on impressing us. She made herself, THE OXFORD BACH CHOIR 
seriously and intently, the instrument of the music’s Dr. W. H. Harris, of New College, appeared for the first 
ee Incidentally her ame wee beautifully strong | time as conductor of the Oxford Bach Choir at the terminal 
and pure, She was earnest without pedantry. To hear | concert on Sunday afternoon, December 5. The choir has 
this good artist's Beethoven, Schumann, and Chopin WS! 4 nucleus of permanent members with a large fluctuating 
to mean to hear her again. c. | membership of undergraduates of both sexes. The con 
| ditions of its work, therefore, and indeed its avowed objects 
a Se pe eee | as a choir, are somewhat different from those of the ordinary 
Elena Gerhardt continued her series of concerts at | choral society. Its mission is largely educational in the 
(Jueen’s Hallon November 30. The most interesting part of sense of giving to its temporary members and the temporary 


the programme wasa selection of seven songs from Schubert’s | audiences which listen to it a working acquaintance with 
* Winterreise.’ That wonderful cycle is seldom heard in| the big choral masterpieces from Bach onwards, Its time 
London, no doubt because few singers have the ability to | for rehearsal is strictly limited to the eight weeks of term, 
express and maintain all its moods of passion anddespair. It| which in effect means seven, Dr. Harris therefore began 
needs a man to sing it, but Madame Gerhardt did her best to fill | with a work well-known to the permanent members and 
the breach. Her sex debarred her from getting the right feeling | suitable as a beginning to the juniors who, with him, joined 
from some of these songs. ‘Die Krahe’ and ‘Muth’ were | this term, /.¢., Bach’s ‘Christmas Oratorio.’ So far as the 
not given the accent of irony—almost of cynicism—that | choral singing went, the results were good, although no 
they:need. But ‘ Der Lindenbaum’ and ‘ Friihlingstraum’| music of a large scale ever sounds really sonorous in the 
were Madame Gerhardt’s opportunity for mixing her easy | Sheldonian Theatre, which is as bad a building for sound 
diction with most charming tone. The other songs in the | as has ever been built. The Chorales were treated with a 
group were ‘Gute Nacht,’ * Der Leiermann,’ and ‘ Die Post.’ | pleasing variety of time, tone, and expression, lively éem/v 
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were adopted throughout to the gain of the work as a whole, | Miss Odette de Foras sang at four of the seven per- 
andthe rhythm was impeccable. Dr. Harris’s interpretation | formances. Mr. Robert Gwynne was engaged at short 
tends to be less dramatic than that of his predecessor, but | notice—there was mismanagement here—and went 
has the compensating advantage of involving less sense of | through with the part gamely and safely, but he has still 
effort from the singers. The Oxford Orchestral Society, as| much to learn in regard to the technique of singing. 
usual, co-operated in the performance, and it was gratifying | Miss Marie Howes sang the small part of the Woman 
to observe a more independent spirit than has lately | of Pherae in a simple, yet polished manner. The numerous 
prevailed. Owing to the smaller amount of professional small male parts were shared out among members of 
help, Dr. Harris was obliged to play for safety rather than | the Club, who, though not trained singers, for the most 
for the full effect (e.., in the ‘ Pastoral’ Symphony), but, for part did them creditably. Mr. Clapham, as Apollo, 
a time, the price is well worth paying if thereby the orchestra | declaimed well, with good tone and good articulation— 
can regain its courage and self-sufficiency. Thesolo singing | merits which are not always found together in more 
with one exception was extremely poor. Dr. Harris may | experienced singers. Mr. Clotworthy, who took Hercules, 
look forward with confidence born of this first term’s has temperament and a fine bass voice, though he is not 
work to a successful tenure of his important office. | perhaps getting all out of it that he might. Mr. Lund 
F. S. H. Yates made an admirable High Priest on the dramatic side, 

| but he has already fallen into the vice of wobbling. The 

| most remarkable individual achievement was the conducting 











GLUCK’S ‘ALCESTE’ AT OXFORD 


One by one the operas whose historical importance is | 
only exceeded by the infrequency of their performance in 
this country, are being taken out of the history books and 
put upon the stage, and we are enabled to judge how much | 
artistic vitality they have conserved during their long | 
embalmment. Gluck’s ‘ Alceste’ is in the regular repertory | 
of the Paris Opéra, but seems to have been done here only | 
once in recent times, and that some twenty years ago. An 
organization such as the Oxford University Opera Club, | 
having revived Monteverde’s ‘Orfeo,’ puts students of opera | 
still further in its debt by giving us the next work to mark 
anepoch. Gluck made his famous declaration of faith in | 
the preface to ‘ Alceste,’ and we see him in the opera | 
carrying out his principles—the recitative is accompanied | 
by the orchestra; the arias, of which there are many, all | 
serve some dramatic purpose either in building up the | 
character of the heroine, or, as in the famous ‘ Divinités | 
du Styx,’ advancing the action and bringing down the | 
curtain on a climax; and even the ballets, of which also 
there are many, have mostly a pretty close connection with 
the story, the chief exceptions being those which take place | 
amid the general rejoicing at the end of the opera. 

Gluck’s limitations as a musician are well enough known, 
but they do not obtrude themselves upon the listener, 
because he works in simple outlines and uses his resources 
boldly. His orchestration is likewise simple and effective ; | 
a case in point being the eerie horn-call used for the 
voice of Charon. Outside the character of Alcestis, the 
choral work is the most important feature of the opera. 
This too is clear and bold, and was sung extremely well 
in this production. The part of Admetus is the weak 
point, and Gluck seems to have been bored with him 
except in one aria, On the whole, though the opera is not 
one of the masterpieces of dramatic music, it comes up | 
fresh, is interesting not only historically but as a work of | 
art. and was worth the attentions of the Opera Club. 

Mr. Nugent Monck was the producer, and carried out | 
his work in the style of the 18th century, so that the effect | 
was something like that of the first Parisian performance | 
in 1776. For some reason, however, he excluded Alcestis | 
herself from the general scheme, and dressed her in Greek | 
robes. The contrast with the bewigged and armoured 
Admetus made that futile person even more ludicrous than 
the poor creature depicted by Gluck’s librettist ; and there 
was no apparent justification for the inconsistency. This 
practice of producing dramatic works in the costumes of | 
the period in which they were first put on the stage is 
interesting once in a way, and is certainly in place in a 
semi-scholastic revival of this kind, but it is not free from 
incongruities, and may become tiresome if accepted as a | 
fashion. 

For their principal singers the Club naturally had to fall 
back upon professionals. Miss Avis Phillips played the 
chief role on the two occasions when I saw the opera, and | 
did it extremely well. Her dramatic style had the | 
simplicity of the Greeks rather than the artificiality of the | 
18th century, her voice is rich, adequate in size to the | 
big part, and her singing is free from the vices of many | 
operatic artists. She made Alcestis a true heroine, 
dignified without stiffness, tender without sentimentality. 





|of Mr. S. T. M. Newman, an undergraduate of Christ 


Church, who did most of the choir-training and directed 
three performances, Dr. W. H. Harris taking the other 


|four. Mr. Newman has not yet fully mastered the difficult 


art of accompanying recitative, but he may be congratulated 
on the assured command of his forces which he displayed 
everywhere else. The ballets were designed by Mr. Michael 
Martin-Harvey, who executed them with the help of four 
female partners. They were full of invention, appropriate 
to the music and to their place in the dramatic scheme, and 
added a good deal to the enjoyment of the opera. 


F. Ss. H. 


MANCHESTER 


In the domain of large-scale music the outstanding 
events of the past three months have been the two visits 
of Strauss; the Berlioz performances during Armistice 
week ; the * Parsifal” performances during the B.N.O.C. 
visit under Mr. Adrian C. Boult (he had never before 
visited Manchester); and Bruno Walter’s first appearance. 

The Strauss visit seemed to promise a solution of our 
domestic differences regarding the ‘ Sinfonia Domestica.’ 
When rejected by the Hallé powers-that-be, Mr. Brand 
Lane promptly stepped into the breach and announced it 
for his series under the composer’s direction ! We allasked, 
‘Will they have sufticient time for rehearsal ? If not, 
whatthen 2?’ Strauss eventually was not disposed to sacrifice 
himself on the altar of parental duty to *‘Domestica’ in 
order to gratify any Mancunian desire to hear the work 
again—so our ‘ What?’ turned out to be Mozart in G minor, 
thus providing two views of Mozart @ /a Strauss on 
successive Saturday nights. Now had Strauss’s visit 
followed on the Richter regime the Hallé players would 
probably have been more swiftly responsive to his moulding 
influence; but in the interval the nimbler, delicately 
fastidious handling of Beecham and Harty methods has 
become well-nigh second nature. It was, therefore, somewhat 
of a handicap to a return to the more massive treatment by 
Strauss, and probably neither band, conductor, nor audience 
got the fullest esthetic satisfaction from the visit, except in 
the performance of Strauss’s own tone-poems and in his 
songs, where he was incomparably better served by 
Elisabeth Schumann and Gerhardt than on the occasion 
of his visit three or four years ago. 

Bruno Walter, like Strauss and Weingartner before him 
in other years, found Manchester shrouded in impenetrable 
fog, many people, like the writer, starting for his concert 
with the Hallé men, but never reaching their destination. 
From those present one learned that his Brahms readings 
and Goldenberg’s Brahms playing were of a superlative 
order. 

The Berlioz performances covered * Faust,’ on November 8, 
and ‘Messe des Morts,’ on November tt. The first 
occasion was a Municipal concert, and resulted in a virtuoso 
reading under Harty’s inspiration before a crowded 
audience. But there appears to be a_ well-founded 
impression that there are too many motor-car folk at these 
municipal cheap orchestral and choral concerts for them to 


| be attracting quite the type of audience for whom they 
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were established. One supposes that any rate-payer, 
however well-to-do, is technically within his rights in 
taking a cheap concert at any time; but does it strike one 
as being quite ‘cricket’? 

The * Messe des Morts’ was a solemn music in every real 
sense—demeanour, performance, atmosphere, were all 
magically right. One could compare it with that of its 
initial presentation a year since, perhaps not always to the 
advantage of the later reading, but instinct forbids—it was 
all done in the spirit of ‘at the going down of the sun and 
in the morning we will remember them,’ and it added real 
nobility to a day of dedication. 

On the singing side, the ‘ Parsifal’ performances now 
staged by the B.N.O.C. are incredibly good. Who, at 
any time in 1914, would have dared to predict that British 
singers would be able to do what we heard recently, 
and without the aid of the extraordinary externals with 
which Wagner drugs our senses at Bayreuth ?—for, of 
course, B.N.O.C. conditions permit neither the ceremonial 
elaboration on the stage nor the orchestral strength in the 
well. Tetrazzini had plenty to say after witnessing the 
“ Ring’ dramas here a year ago. One wonders what old 
Hans Richter, dwelling in the shades, would not have said 
of approbation to Ancrum, Allin, Heming, Hyde, or 
Langley. 

The Bach B minor Mass (December 2) carried us up to 
Alpine peaks of grandeur and sublimity, much as the Mass 
in D is designed to do in the latter half of this Hallé season ; 
in fact, the unique distinction of the present choral season 
lies in the adequate presentation of this sequence of the 
monumental Masses of Berlioz, Bach, and Beethoven. 
Whether in future years we shall witness the persistent 
concentration on an elaborated Beethoven interpretation 
such as has characterised the annual performance of the 
B minor during the past six years, may hardly be expected, 
but the relation of the Hallé Choir to the B minor is already 
that displayed by the West Country ‘ Three Choirs’ towards 
the oratorios of Elgar—a complete familiarity, not as yet 
entered upon the period of staleness, which finds its greatest 
delight in working upon this mighty canvas of Bach. 

Cn November 17 the University of Manchester conferred 
honorary degrees, amongst others, on Sir Hamilton Harty. 
Prof. Alexander presented him to the Chancellor in terms 
which were not merely complimentary to the Hallé 
conductor, but provided a very succinct summary of the 
qualities which go to the making of any who aspire to 
musical leadership : 


“HERBERT HAMILTON HARTY, MUS. POL, 


* Many simples go to compounding the recipe of a good 
conductor. He must have a musician’s mind, and, if 
in addition to fine understanding of the music of others, 
he is himself a composer of merit, it is all to the good. 
Besides extensive musical learning, he must be sensi- 
tive to new and original productions. He must have 
acquaintance with the technique and the tonal possi- 
bilities of every kind of instrument in his orchestra. 
He must be at once decisive and delicate in his beat. 
He must not, as the saying is, ‘bury his head in the 
score,’ but carry the score in his head. Above all, he 
must command the confidence of the orchestra in his 
ability, and must possess the enthusiasm and co-ordin- 
ating capacity which make them work as one. In the 
distinguished musician whom I present to you, these 
elements are so mixed that music may stand up and 
say to all the world, ‘‘ This is a conductor.” The one 
exception that I know to his sympathy with originality, 
and I mention it to be impartial and not with regret, 
is his apparent insensibility to jazz. If one merit is 
more obvious than another it is his gift of giving 
cohesion to scattered orchestral particles and welding 
them as an efficient unit for high musical purposes. 
He will take you a poor kind of amateur orchestral 
material in a small country town, and with the help of 
some of his own men galvanise it into a perfect 
organism. By these gifts he stands out a distinguished 
successor in the line of great conductors of a famous 
orchestra.’ Cc. HH. 


Music in the Provinces 


BARNSLEY.—The Barnsley St. Cecilia Society, which 
gave its first concert on January 27, 1876, and has been 
giving concerts regularly ever since, except for a year of 
war-time, is now making a special celebration of its fiftieth 
season. On December 9 a concert was devoted to ‘Old 
Memories,’ which made a patchwork programme but an 
appropriate jubilee souvenir. At its next concert the 
Society will tackle Vaughan Williams’s ‘Sea’ Symphony, 
with the help of Dr. Frederic Staton’s other choirs from 
Chesterfield and Sheffield. Past conductors of the Society 
include Sir Henry Coward (1897-1908), Dr. Bairstow 
(1908-12), and Mr. Joseph Soar (1912-15). Dr. Staton 
was appointed in 1919. The Society has an excellent 
record of works performed. 


BEXHILL.—Mozart’s G minor Symphony and Coleridge- 
Taylor’s ‘ Petite Suite’ were among the works performed 
at the Colonnade Symphony concert under Mr. Frederick 
Stock, on December 2. 


BIRMINGHAM.—The Town Hall being closed, the Choral 
and Orchestral Union gave its performance of ‘Judas 
Maccabeus’ at Central Hall, on November 27. Mr. 
Joseph Adams conducted.——Recent programmes of the 
City Orchestra have included a set of Variations for 
orchestra by Guy Warrack, Schumann’s fourth Symphony, 
the Overture to ‘The Travelling Companion,’ Schubert's 
C major Symphony (conducted by Bruno Walter), Holst’s 
Fugal Concerto, Parry’s ‘English’ Suite, and Bach’s 
Concerto in A minor for three pianofortes. The Mid- 
day concerts at (Queen’s College have kept up their interest 
with special chamber-music programmes and a concert by 
Mr. Hock’s String Orchestra at which Dr. Rootham’s 
Miniature Suite was played.——The Catterall Quartet 
gave an all-Brahms concert on December &. 





BoGNor.—The chief works in a programme excellently 
performed by the Bognor Philharmonic Society, on 
December 7, were Harty’s ‘The Mystic Trumpeter,’ the 
Rossini-Respighi ‘Boutique Fantasque’ Suite, Holst’s 
“St. Paul’s’ Suite for strings, and Vaughan Williams’s 
“Toward the Unknown Region.’ The programme notes 
by the conductor, Mr. Norman F. Demuth, were a valuable 
feature of the concert. The Tudor Singers (of whom 
there are eight, with Mr. Cuthbert Bates as ‘ master of the 
choir’) gave a concert of madrigals, ballets, carols, and 
motets at St. Michael’s, on December 11. 








BouRKNEMOUTH.—‘ Acis and Galatea’ and ‘The Mystic 
Trumpeter’ were performed by the Municipal Choir and 
| Orchestra, on November 24, under the direction of 
Sir Dan Godfrey. A personal tribute was paid at the end 
'to Mr. Hadley Watkins, the chorus master. 


Braprorp.—* King Olaf,’ sung by the Bradford Old 
| Choral Society, opened the season at Eastbrook Hall, on 
| November 17, Mr. Wilfred Knight conducting. Madame 
| Elisabeth Schumann and the London Chamber Orchestra, 
|under Mr. Anthony Bernard, appeared at the subscription 
lconcert on November 19.——On November 26, Dr. 
| Malcolm Sargent conducted the Festival Choral Society in 
| ‘The Spectre’s Bride’ and ‘The Hymn of Praise.’-— 





‘Fantasy’ Quartets by Waldo Warner and Frank Bridge 
| were played at a B.M.S. concert on December 8, 


BristoL.—The Finale of Holst’s ‘Choral’ Symphony 
| was given by the Philharmonic Choral Society, with 
| Miss Dorothy Silk as soloist, on November 27. The 
| programme, which was ably carried out under the direction 
|of Mr. Arnold Barter, included Parry’s ‘Ode to the 
| Nativity’ and the ‘ Enigma’ Variations. 

| Burron.—Sir Hamilton Harty and the Birmingham 
| City Orchestra visited Burton, on November 16, for a 
| concert arranged by Mr. T. E. Lowe, who conducted the 
* Meistersinger’ Overture. 

| CALNE.—The Musical Society’s first programme included 
|*The Golden Legend,’ conducted by W. R. Pullein, to 
whom a presentation of two hundred guineas was made in 
| honour of his forty vears of service as conductor. 
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Crewr.—Mr. Arthur Hough recently made his débiit as 
conductor of the Crewe Philharmonic Society in the place 
of Mr. R. A. Taylor. 

DerBy.—The English Chamber Music Players (Messrs. 
Sammons, Tertis, Sharpe, and Murdoch) appeared, on 
December 10, at the third of four ‘ Municipal and County 
Chamber Concerts’ at Central Hall. 

EXETER.—Dunhill’s four-part song-cycle, ‘Songs of the 
River,’ was sung at a concert of the Chamber Music Club, 
on November 24. 

HAtFax.—‘ Caractacus’ was performed by the Choral 
Society, on November 24, under the direction of 
Dr. Tysoe. 

HEREFORD.—The first performance of the abridged 
concert edition of ‘Carmen,’ with words by Lucia Young, 
was given by the Hereford Choral Society, on November 23, 
under the direction of Dr. Percy Hull. The principal parts 
were taken by Miss Mabel Ritchie, Miss Dorothy Smithard, 
Mr. Trefor Jones, and Mr. John Andrews. 

LeEeps.—The Choral Union gave a concert performance 
of * Aida’ on November 17, under Sir Henry Coward. 
Members of the B.N.O.C. took the principal parts. —— 
Beethoven’s Mass in C was performed, as an early 
contribution to the Centenary, by the University Music 
Society, under Mr. Dunwell. The same programme 
included Bach’s Easter Cantata, ‘Christ lay in Death’s 
dark prison.——The Philharmonic Society gave *‘ Jesu, 
Priceless Treasure,’ under Dr. Bairstow, on December I. 
The soloists of the occasion were Mr. Plunket Greene, who 
sang Lieder, and Miss Beatrice Harrison, who played the 
Kodaly ’Cello Sonata. Mr. Edward Maude’s programme 
of string orchestra music, on November 20, included 
Handel’s eighth Concerto Grosso and Frank Bridge’s Suite 
in E, Mr. Julius Harrison conducted the Symphony 
Orchestra in Beethoven’s fourth Symphony on November 27. 








LINCOLN. — At the Musical Society’s concert on 
November 24, conducted by Dr. G. J. Bennett, the choral 
works were ‘Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ (soloist, Mr. 
Arthur Jordan), Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens,’ and Vaughan 
Williams’s ‘Toward the Unknown Region.’ 


LIVERPOOL.—The complete ‘Song of Hiawatha’ was 
performed by the Liverpool! Welsh Choral Union in 
November under the direction of Dr. Hopkin Evans. 


MANCHESTER.—The principal features of recent Hallé 
concerts have been Borodin’s second Symphony and 
Suggia in the Dvorak ’Cello Concerto on November 18 ; 
Chausson’s Symphony in B flat and E. J. Moeran’s ‘In the 
Mountain Country,’ on November 25; Bach’s Mass in 
B minor, on December 2; a Wagner programme on 
December 9.——At the Brand Lane Concert on November 
27, Bruno Walter conducted Brahms’s second Symphony. 
Reger’s F sharp minor String Quartet and the String- 
and-Wind Septet of Beethoven were played at an Edith 
Robinson Quartet concert on December 6, 





NEWBURY.—An interesting Bach programme, including 
the Concerto for two violins and a ‘ Brandenburg’ Concerto, 
was given by the Orchestral Society under Mr. Douglas 
Fox. 

NEWCASTLE,—Sir Hamilton Harty conducted the New- 
castle Symphony Orchestra in Franck’s Symphony, a 
* Brandenburg ’ Concerto, and some Wagner, on December 8. 

NORTHAMPTON.—The Jubilee of the Northampton St. 
Cecilia Orchestral Society was celebrated with a concert 
under Mr. R. Richardson Jones. Mr. W. Bonner, founder 
of the Society and conductor until 1921, directed the per- 
formance of ‘Finlandia.’ The Society has performed all 
the Beethoven Symphonies. 

NORWICH.—The first of a series of chamber concerts 
arranged by Mr. Cyril Pearce and held at St. Mary’s 
Lecture Hall, had an excellent progran:me. A small 
string orchestra played a Suite of Purcell pieces, Palmgren’s 
‘Finnish Lullaby,’ a Concerto Grosso of Handel, and the 
Mozart Serenade in G,. 

NoTriNGHAM.—A concert of Elizabethan Madrigals was 
given at University College, on December 2, by the William 
Woolley Choral Society. Nine composers were represented. 





SHREWsBURY.—The Philharmonic Society's programme 
on December 2 consisted of the ‘Unfinished’ Symphony 
and ‘ The Spectre’s Bride.’ The orchestra was a contingent 
from the Birmingham City Orchestra, and Mr. F. G., 
Rowland conducted. 


Srock poRT.—In the course of a concert by the Stockport 
Vocal Union, on November 22, Parry’s ‘Six Lyrics’ from 
Elizabethan song-books were sung by the choir under 
Dr. Keighley. Mr. Tudor Davies sang Vaughan Williams’s 
*On Wenlock Edge’ with full quintet accompaniment. 


STocKTON.—The Stockton and Thornaby Choral and 
Orchestral Society gave a performance of Handel’s 
* Joshua,’ under Mrs. Wilmot Webster, on December 9. 


Swinpon.—The principal! items at the second Symphony 
concert of the Swindon Symphony Orchestra, under 
Mr. Edgar P. Monk, were Mozart’s G minor and 
Goltermann’s “Cello Concerto in A minor, with Mr. 
Francis J. Hill as soloist. 


ToRQUAY.—Elgar’s Violin Sonata was played at the 
Pavilion, on November 18, by Miss Isolde Menges and Dr. 
Harold Rhodes. 

Wuirsy.—The Yorkshire String (Quartet played Dvorak 
(Op. 96) and Jongen (Op. 23), in the presence of Princess 
Mary, at the Coliseum, on November 24, the concert being 
one of a series organized by Mr. Alfred Headlam. 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—The whole ‘Song of Hiawatha’ 
was given by the Musical Society on November 18, under 
the direction of Mr. Joseph Lewis, and with Miss Elsie 
Suddaby, Mr. Barrington Hooper, and Mr. Roy Henderson 
as soloists. 

WorCESTER. —Part of Bach’s * Christmas’ Oratorio was 
performed by the Festival Choral Society under Sir Ivor 
Atkins, on November 30, The second part of the 
programme included Corelli’s ‘Christmas’ Concerto. 


WREXHAM. — The Philharmonic Society gave a 
performance of Parry’s ‘Pied Piper of Hamelin,’ on 
November 23, under the direction of Dr. T. Hopkin Evans. 

York.—Parry’s ‘ The Vision of Life’ was revived by the 
Musical Society under Dr. Bairstow, on November 24. 
The performance, with Miss Dorothy Silk and Mr. Frank 
Phillips as soloists, has been commended very highly. 





Music in Scotland 


ABERDEEN.—The Scottish Orchestra, under Vaclav 
Talich, gave an orchestral programme, and joined forces 
with the Aberdeen Oratorio Choir in performing Hamilton 
Harty’s ‘The Mystic Trumpeter.’ 


BANFF.—The Banff Choral and Orchestral Society 
(conductor, Mr. Harold George) gave a performance of 
‘The Messiah’ of which it may be said that it was stronger 
on the vocal than on the orchestral side. It was only 
poorly attended. 

BripGE-OF-ALLAN,—Under the wegis of the enterprising 
Bridge-of-Allan Public Interests Association the Scottish 
Orchestra paid a first visit to this town, and had a 
gratifyingly cordial reception of a programme of well-tried 
favourites, ranging from Handel and Mozart (the ‘ Jupiter’ 
Symphony) to Elgar, Vaughan Williams, and Percy 
Grainger. 

EpINBURGH,—At the second of the Paterson series of 
Scottish Orchestral concerts, Arthur Catterall played the 
Brahms Violin Concerto and a group of solos less 
impressively than on the occasion of his last appearance at 
these concerts six years ago. The orchestra, under Talich, 
played con amore Goldmark’s bright Overture, ‘In the 
Spring,’ and Elgar’s fine Introduction and Allegro for 
strings, but was not too happy in the ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ music. At the third concert Honegger’s ‘ Pacific 
No. 231’ impression had a very good reception, despite the 
conductor’s obvious lack of sympathy with it. The 
programme also included Tchaikovsky's fourth Symphony, 
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brilliantly played, Moszkowski’s long and empty ‘ Premier’ | Gretel,’ and the ‘ William Tell’ Overture. At the sixth, 
Suite, Debussy’s ‘Petite’ Suite, and the Rameau-Mottl | Gilbert-Sullivan opera was discussed, with vocal illustrations 
Ballet Suite. At the fourth concert a curiously com-|drawn from ‘The Gondoliers..——The Falconer String 
pounded programme opened with Holst’s uncompromising | Quartet played three Beethoven (uartets—Op. 18, No. 5, 
*Fugal Overture,’ followed with some picture-house music | Op. 59, No. 2, and Op. 130—at its second concert ; and at 
by Fibich, the Bach Pianoforte Concerto in D minor, the | the third, Quartets by Brahms, Op. 51, No. 2, Debussy, 
‘Jupiter’ Symphony, and some pianoforte show-pieces,and|and Dohnanyi, Op. 15.—— Miss Jean Summers, an 
finished up with Glinka in his most cheerful circus mood. | Edinburgh singer prominent in local operatic work, 
Of the performance of the Bach Pianoforte Concerto it is | presented an attractive and unhackneyed programme at her 
difficult to speak with patience. Borowski is a good /annua! recital. An interesting and effective novelty was a 
pianist, with a virtuoso’s technique and a big tone which | Sonata-Vocalise by Medtner. The accompanist, Mr. De La 
can stand up to a pretty full orchestral support. This was | Haye, and Mr. Chester Henderson (violoncello) played an 
denied us, the strings throughout providing, even in the | unfamiliar Sonata in B flat, Op. 8, for ’cello and pianoforte, 
most robust passages, a colourless thread of tone so tenuous | by Dohnanyi.——Miss Mary Geikie, a young Edinburgh 
as now and then almost to disappear. The result was an| soprano, gave a first recital, the programme, rather an 
entire distortion of the whole intention and effect of the | exacting one for so youthful a singer, including songs by 
lovely Bach music. We had at times the picture without | Schubert, Brahms, Wolf, and Strauss.——The Edinburgh 
the frame, and just as frequently the frame without the | Bach Society (conductor, Mr. Douglas Dickson) chose 
picture, but never the picture in its frame.——At the second | St. Mary’s Cathedral for its first meeting this season. The 
concert of the Reid Orchestra series, Prof. Donald F. | programme comprised three Church cantatas, ‘Thou God 
Tovey, just returned from his extended American tour, | of Israel, hear,’ ‘O praise the Lord for all His mercies,” 
resumed duty as conductor. A purely orchestral pro-|and (for solo bass) ‘I will my cross with gladness carry,” 
gramme embraced Brahms’s C minor Symphony and|some Christmas and other songs and chorales, and the 
*Academic’ Overture, and Dvorak’s ‘Slavonic Rhapsody’ | Toccata and Fugue in D minor and Fantasia and Fugue in 
and Symphonic Variations. At the third concert, |G minor for organ. 

Pablo Casals played superbly the Dvorak and Saint-Saéns| GLascow.—The second, fourth, and fifth of the Tuesday 
‘Cello Concertos, the programme including in addition | concerts of the Glasgow Choral and Orchestral Union were 
Haydn’s ‘Military’ Symphony, Brahms’s ‘ Tragic’| carried through by the Scottish Orchestra, under Vaclav 
Overture, and a Mendelssohn Scherzo in G minor. | Talich, with the same programmes and solo artists as those 
The following evening Casals and Prof. Tovey joined | of the Paterson orchestral concerts at Edinburgh detailed 











forces in a memorable recital of Sonatas for ‘cello and 


pianoforte by Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms, Prof. Tovey’s | 


own ‘ Elegiac’ Variations being added to the programme. 
——The fifth of Prof. Tovey’s Sunday concerts comprised 
(Quartets by Haydn and Schubert, played by the Edinburgh 
String Quartet, and a Nocturne by Schubert for 
pianoforte, violin, and ’cello. At the sixth concert, 
Prof. Tovey and Miss Mary Grierson played pianoforte 
duets by Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, and Brahms. At 
the seventh, Prof. Tovey demonstrated both by description 
and performance the characteristic qualities of the harpsi- 
chord and the clavichord, his programme including a 
Handel Suite, the ‘Harmonious Blacksmith’ Variations, 
Bach’s ‘ Italian’ Concerto, and works by Couperin and 
Scarlatti. The programme at the first of the annual 
series of Historical Concerts at the University, directed by 


Prof, Tovey, was devised to provide an exposition of certain 


aspects of chamber music. A new chamber-music organiza- 
tion, the Scottish Chamber Music Players, consisting of 
Miss Mary Grierson (pianoforte), Miss Gladys Clark (violin), 
Miss Theo Hunter (viola), and Miss Ruth Waddell (’cello), 
all well-known Edinburgh instrumentalists, played as 
illustrations’ Beethoven’s String Trio in C minor, Brahms’s 
Pianoforte (Quartet in A, and an early Sonata for violin and 
pianoforte, Op. 7, by Prof. Tovey. The Edinburgh 
Amateur Orchestral Society (conductor, Mr. Ralph T. 
Langdon) was a little over-ambitious in choosing for its 
first concert this season Mozart’s ‘ Jupiter’ Symphony. The 
programme included also Cherubini’s ‘ Anacreon’ Overture, 
a Suite of ‘Waltz Sketches’ by an Edinburgh composer, 
Harry Hodge, Saint-Saéns’s second Pianoforte Concerto 
(with Mr. L. P. Rodgers as soloist), and some songs from 
Mr. Albert Dewar. The Glasgow Orpheus Choir gave 
afternoon and evening concerts to a very large and enthusi- 
astic audience in Usher Hall. Outstanding numbers were 


Elgar’s * Death on the hills’ and Bantock’s ‘Sea Sorrow.’ | 


The series of lecture-concerts for school children 
organized by the Edinburgh Education Authority in con- 
junction with Messrs. Paterson, continues to do valuable 


work under the direction of Mr. Herbert Wiseman. | 


At the third concert, vocal (solo) and instrumental 
music of the 16th and 17th centuries was discussed and 
illustrated, a harpsichord and a clavichord being employed. 
At the fourth, ‘combining of tunes’ was the subject, 
illustrated by rounds, descants, madrigals, and part-songs, 
sung by the Edinburgh Madrigal Singers. At the fifth, 
Mr. Wiseman talked about ‘stories in music,’ and an 
orchestra played as illustrations Beethoven’s ‘Coriolanus’ 
Overture, the Scherzo from *The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” music, the ‘Witches’ Ride,’ from * Hansel and 


labove. At the third concert the Glasgow Choral Union 
jand the Scottish Orchestra were associated in a concert 
| performance of the ‘Flying Dutchman.’ Mr. Wilfrid 
| Senior conducted with competence, understanding, and 
grip, and the choir was at its best. The soloists—Miss 
Stiles Allen, Miss Catherine Mentiplay, Mr. Tudor Davies, 
| Mr. Robert Parker, and Mr. Robert Burnett—were for the 
most part safe and effective. Mr. Parker sang the part of 
the Dutchman with authority and without book, and, one 
would have added, with distinction, had not his excellent 
work been sadly vitiated partly by insecurity of intonation 
| but much more by the fact of his consistently slurring his 
'tone from note to note practically all the evening. Mr. 
| Robert Burnett, the Edinburgh baritone, sang the part of 
Daland with refreshing vigour of tone and incisiveness of 
diction.- At the second of the Saturday series of Scottish 
Orchestra concerts the programme comprised the ‘ New 
World’ Symphony, the ‘ Freischiitz’ Overture, Respighi’s 
‘Ancient Dances and Airs,’ and lesser pieces by 
Moszkowski and Coleridge-Taylor. At the third, 
Tchaikovsky’s fourth Symphony, the ‘Tannhauser’ Over- 
ture, the ‘Ride of the Valkyries,’ Sibelius’s ‘King 
Christian IL.’ Suite, and Percy Grainger and Weber- 
Weingartner items were given, At the fourth, Talich 
gave distinctive readings of the ‘Nutcracker’ Suite and 
Brahms’s ‘ Academic’ Overture. Mr. Julius Harrison, a 
former associate-conductor of the Scottish Orchestra, had 
a cordial reception on reappearing to conduct his 
own jolly ‘Worcestershire’ Suite. Miss Irene Dubiska, 
the young Polish violinist who made a first appear- 
ance in this country at these concerts a year ago, 
played Mozart’s Concerto No. 6, in E flat, and some 
unimportant solos. Her style had matured in the interval. 
Her bowing is particularly good, the tone being 
correspondingly full and warm, and well controlled, but her 
intonation was frequently at fault, and her playing in the 
slow movement of the Concerto was definitely unrhythmic, 
| the phrases having neither beginning nor end. At the fifth 
concert, the most attractive item was the second Symphony 
lof Beethoven, the first two movements being cleanly and 
| expressively played. The Scherzo was rather sticky and 
| heavy, and the Finale was taken at a very fast pace but 
without blurring, making an exhilarating finish. The 
programme included also Scriabin’s ‘Poéme de l’Extase,’ 
the ‘Ruy Blas’ Overture, and Jarnefeldt’s ‘* Preludium.’ 
Florence Austral sang the final scene from ‘Got- 
terdimmerung’ with great power and beauty of tone, but 
without subtlety. She was less well suited in a group of 
Strauss songs. —— At a Glasgow Bach Society concert in 
Rankine Hall, the Society’s chamber orchestra of thirty 
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players, conducted by Mr. F. H. Bisset and led by Miss 


Bessie Spence, played the Suite No. 1, in C, for oboes, 


flute, and strings, the Sinfonia from the Church Cantata 


No. 42, for the same instruments, and, in association with 


Mr. Harold Samuel as solo pianist, the Pianoforte Concerto 


in D minor, the latter a wholly delightful performance. 
Mr. Samuel, who was received with great enthusiasm, 
played also the Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, the third 


Jeremy, viola, and Cedric Sharpe, ’cello) were the artists at 
the first of the Helensburgh subscription concerts. The 
programme comprised Pianoforte Quartets by Schumann 
and Brahms, and Beethoven’s Serenade Trio for strings. 
At the second concert, John Coates sang Old English and 
French, and a group of Christmas songs. Borowski played 
pianoforte solos by Bach-Liszt, Beethoven (Sonata, Op. 109), 
Gluck-Saint-Saéns, Rimsky-Korsakov, and Stravinsky. 





mers + * J » ’ ite i ¢ 

—, yng A Poy bie pe Hess PER rH.—The Perth Madrigal Society (conductor, M r. D. 

ke teunt-et’ bletder, tne leued 0 pempbiet ef! 5 3 \ acamini), one of Scotland S foremost a cappella choirs, 

cumaalaah tebntihe Ghig én of the works | 2#¥e its sixth annual concert in the Town Hall to an 
| enthusiastic audience of two thousand, 


performed by the Society or under its «gis during the 
past twenty years. The fifty (or thereby) members o 
the Glasgow Orpheus Choir who sustained the recent 
American and Canadian tour of this organization, gave two 
concerts in St. Andrew’s Hall on their return. In the 
nature of the case, the programme consisted entirely of old 
and tried favourities, so one need only say that the 
performances were up to the Choir’s best standard,——. 
notable event was the first complete performance in 
Scotland of Gustav Holst’s ‘ Planets’ Suite, under the 
composer’s direction, at a public concert given in 
St. Andrew’s Hall by the British Broadcasting Company’s 





Glasgow Station orchestra (largely augmented and 
strengthened for the occasion). The performance, con- 
sidering the difficulty of obtaining combined rehearsals, was 


a surprisingly satisfying one, and the work, heard for the 
first time as a whole, made a profound impression, the 
composer-conductor receiving an ovation at the close. A 
week later, the same augmented orchestra broadcast 
Strauss’s ‘ Zarathustra’ and Respighi’s ‘Fountains of 
Rome’ from the Glasgow’ Broadcasting Studio, 
Mr. Herbert A. Carruthers, the Station 
has made considerable progress since Mr. J. Peebles Conn 
took it in hand. At the first concert of the season 
Mr. Conn piloted the band skilfully through Mozart’s 


E flat Symphony (the slow movement a little shaky), and | 


some less exacting pieces. Miss Dorothy Pugh sang in 


good style a Weber scena and several songs, but sacrificed | 


some of the effect of her work to a troublesome vibrato. —— 


The Chelsea Singers, from London, appropriately garbed, 


gave a programme of madrigals, glees, rounds, catches, and 
part-songs under the auspices of the British Music Society, 
Glasgow centre. 
predominate, and the bass was frequently out of tune. 
On the other hand the sureness, purity, and clearness 
of tore, and unfailing poise of ‘the first soprano 
were beyond praise. Many of the items were 
new. 
bulgy, but the recital a whole fresh 
attractive, imbued with the real ‘amateur’ spirit. The 
attendance was small. The Glasgow centre of the British 
Music Society appears to have great difficulty in gathering 
to itself a following. ——Miss Ella Voysey, of the Madge 


as was 


Atkinson School of Natural Movement, gave a delightful | 


recital of ‘Interpretations of Music through the Dance, 


with music drawn from Scarlatti, Brahms, Debussy, John | 


Ireland, Stephen Heller, and Ladhoukin, prefacing the 
programme with a lucid statement of the educational and 
wsthetic purpose of her work. Mr. Robert Taylor, a 
Scottish pianist of good parts, gave recitals at Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. He has a good technique, and showed some 
advance in breadth and freedom of style since his last 
appearance, 
expression, and lacks dynamic and vital energy.——The 
guarantors for the British National Opera Company’s three 
weeks’ season at Glasgow last October have just had the 


unexpected and unwelcome experience of being called upon | 


to meet their guarantees to the amount of five-sixths of the 
total amount guaranteed (16s, 8d. in the pound). The 
guarantee fund exceeded a thousand pounds. 
guarantors were not called upon. Abnormal 
circumstances are blamed for the unfortunate 
1926, Whatever the cause, the call 


industrial 
result in| 


and Edinburgh. 


HELENSBURGH.—The English Piano Quartet (Ethel | 
, Apes M9 ke 
Hobday, pianoforte, Marjorie Hayward, violin, Raymond | pianoforte. 


conductor, | 
directing. ——The Glasgow Amateur Orchestral Society | 


The voices of the two men tended to} 


The phrases and accents were sometimes rather | 
and | 


but is still too reticent in the matter of self- | 


In 1925 the | 


is bound to have a | 
very chilling effect on this year’s appeal both at Glasgow | 


Outstanding per- 
| formances in an evening of high achievement were Parry's 
“There is an old belief,’ Brahms’s ‘Death of Trenar,’ and 
Bantock’s ‘Sea Sorrow.’ Miss Dorothy Silk was the 
soloist.——Mr. Warren Wynne, a well-known East of 
| Scotland singing teacher and recitalist, made a first public 
| appearance at Perth in a recital of twenty-four sorgs, old 








and new, grave and gay, and made many friends and 
admirers thereby. 

! . 

| GENERAL.—At the second Max Mossel concert at 


| Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Bridge-of-Allan, John 

Coates was the principal attraction, captivating the audience 
as much by the winning intimacy of his style and speech as by 
| his complete comand of his material. Germaine Schnitzer 
| (pianoforte) and Daisy Kennedy (violin) collaborated 
| effectively in a Mozart Sonata in B flat (K. 378). The ; 
violinist played agreeably a number of inconsiderable trifles. 
| The pianist, an attractive-looking newcomer, did well 
where charm and a delicacy were called for, but had neither 
the grip nor the physical stamina for the more heroic things 
she essayed. 

Sir Thomas Beecham avd the London Symphony 
Orchestra appeared at Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dundee in 
connection with the ‘international celebrity’ concert series. 
The characteristic personal eccentricities of the conductor 
failed to dull the splendour of his presentation of 
Beethoven’s fifth Symphony. For the rest, we had virtuoso 
| performances of the ‘ Tannhaiiser ’ Overture and ‘ Venusberg’ 
Music, Tchaikovsky’s ‘Francesca da Rimini,’ Percy 
Grainger’s ‘Shepherd’s Hey,’ and songs from Miss Ethel 
Frank. SEBASTIAN, 


Music in Wales 


ABERTILLERY.—On October 18 Sir Walford Davies paid 
a visit to this mining town with a trio of present and former 
students of Aberystwyth College— Messrs. W. H. J. Jenkins 
(violin), Kenneth Harding (viola), and Ronald Harding 


| (cello). Sir Walford lectured to a crowded audience 
lon ‘Handel and Beethoven,’ the illustrations being 
| Handel’s *Cello Sonata, _ his Passacaglia arranged by 


| Halvorsen for violin and ‘cello, Beethoven’s String Trio 
Serenade, and his Pianoforte (Quartet in E flat, in which 
the lecturer took the pianoforte part. This event has been 
followed by great activity at the fortnightly meetings of the 
| Musical Club; and lectures on the great composers have 
been given by Mr. Amos Harding, organist of the Parish 
Church and conductor of the local orchestra. At the 
Beethoven night the first movement of the fifth Symphony 
was performed by the orchestra, Sonata No. 5 for piano- 
forte and violin, in F, was played, and the lecturer gave the 
‘ Appassionata’ Sonata. A night on Mendelssohn and his 
| music was also given, and another was devoted to Folk- 
Songs and Carols. ——A mus:< class has been started under 
the auspices of the National Council of Music, and is 
working on what Sir Walford Davies calls a triple plan, 
i.e. 2 (1.) Hearing good music as recorded by gramophone, 
|&c., and following out its details of form ; (2.) Melody 
writing and study of composition ; (3.) Practical music 
making. In connection with the last-named, two separate 
quartets and three trios have been formed from members of 
the class. These are respectively studying Mozart’s 
Quartet in G, Schubert’s ‘ Death and the Maiden’ Quartet, 
Mozart’s Pianoforte Trio in G, Haydn’s Trio (Gipsy 
Rondo), and Bach’s Trio in G minor for flute, violin, and 
Vocal quartets are also studying old madrigals. 
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APERYSTWYTH. — The weekly College concerts have 
been continued under the di:cction of Dr. David de Lloyd, 
who has now been appointed Professor of Music in 
succession to Sir Walford Davies. On November 18, the 
programme included Schumann’s Pianoforte Quartet in 
E flat—the executants being Mr. Charles Clements (piano- 
forte), Miss Evelyn Cooke (violin), Mr. Kenneth Harding 
(viola), and Mr. Arthur Williams (’cello)—and the Finale 
from Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte Trio in D minor. Miss 
Cooke played Vaughan Williams’s ‘The Lark Ascending’ ; 
a number of songs were sung by Miss Diana Jones, 
Mr. T. J. Pickering, and Major Stimson; and a small 
choir gave short anthems by Orlando Gibbons and 
S. S. Wesley. On November 25, Miss Jelly d’Aranyi gave 
a violin recital, which included a Sonatina in G minor by 
Tartini, Bach’s Chaconne for violin alone, Franck’s 
Sonata in A for violin and pianoforte, and the concert- 
giver and Miss Cooke presented a fine reading of Handel’s 
Sonata in G minor for two violins. At the special request 
of the students the recitalist also played Ravel’s ‘ Tzigane,’ 
which was specially written for her by the composer. 
Mr. Charles Clements accompanied brilliantly throughout 
the evening. ——The programme on December 2 consisted 
of Parts I and 2 of the ‘Christmas Oratorio,’ and a number 
of carols, including some interesting examples by local 
composers, On December 9 the Orchestral Union gave 
three numbers from Grieg’s ‘Peer Gynt’ Suite, and three 
movements from Elgar’s ‘Wand of Youth’ Suite. The 
players also accompanied Miss Cooke in a delightful and 
highly appreciated performance of Mozart’s Concerto in G, 
for violin and orchestra. In the second part of the 
programme the Orchestral and Choral Unions combined to 
give a good interpretation of Coleridge- Taylor’ 's ‘ Hiawatha’s 
Wedding-Feast,’ Mr. T. J. Pickering singing the tenor solo. 


BANGOR.—At the hundred and twenty-fourth College 
Weekly Concert, on November 18, an interesting Trio by 
Orifice, and a group of short Trios entitled ‘ Country 
Magic,’ by Armstrong Gibbs, were played. Miss Pauline 
Taylor also played Bach’s ‘Cello Sonata in D, and Miss 
Mercia Howard (a student) contributed Beethoven’s 
*Pastorale’ Sonata. On November 25, the College 
string orchestra, conducted by Mr. E. T. Davies 
played Bach’s Suite for flute and strings (flute, Mr. 
W. M. Tipping). and accompanied Miss Kathleen 
Washbourne in a capital performance of Bach’s lovely 
A minor Violin Concerto. The programme also in- 
cluded Schubert’s ‘Trout’ (uintet, and a group of 
Schubert songs sung by Miss Dilys Wynn Jones. 
On December 2 the Elizabethan Trio (Miss Christine 
Campbell, Miss Ruby Taylor, and Miss Gwen Wash- 
bourne) gave a widely varied programme of delightful 
madrigals, carols, and Shakspearean songs. Items of 
outstanding interest were the madrigals ‘Beauty is a 
lovely sweet’ (Bateson) and ‘The Nightingale’ (Weelkes), 
Peter Warlock’s song, ‘Pretty ringtime,’ and three old 
carols for three voices by Jane Joseph. The same artists 
provided the entire programme at the third Children’s 
Lecture-concert on the following day. At both concerts 
Mr. E. T. Davies spoke on the music of the Elizabethan 
period. The work of the present term attained a climax 
on December 8, when the College Choral Society and the 
Bangor Orchestral Society (which is affiliated to the College 
Orchestra) gave their first choral and orchestral concert of 
the present session. The choir sang with great spirit and 
flexibility in ‘Acis and Galatea’ and Christmas carols, 
including Herbert Howells’s expressive ‘ Here is the little 
door’ and Bach’s ‘Jesu, Joy of man’s desiring.” The 
orchestra acquitted itself very creditably in Haydn’s joyous 
and humorous Symphony in FE flat (No. 3). Sir Walford 
Davies, who was in the district, was present, and at the 
invitation of Mr. E. T. Davies, who conducted throughout, 
made some illuminating preliminary remarks before the 
Symphony was played. He reealled the words of an old 
Bencher at the Temple, who said to him, when he was a 
boy, that ‘Haydn was the Bible of music.’ Haydn had 
given them something which was perfectly natural and 
universal in its appeal. The soloists at this concert were 
Miss Mair Jones, Mr. Evan Lewis, and Mr. John Buckley. 
The Virtuoso String Quartet plaved at the Bangor 








Musical Club Concert on November 24, and gave memorable 
readings of Beethoven’s Quartet in E flat, Op. 127, Mozart 
in C, and the Phantasy Quartet of Goossens. 


BrEecon.—On December I, a performance of Parts | 
and 2 of the ‘Christmas Oratorio’ and some miscellaneous 
items, were given in the old Priory Church (now the 
Cathedral of the latest Welsh bishopric), the occasion 
synchronising with the meeting of the Court of the 
University of Wales in that town. Sir Walford Davies 
conducted, and a small body of string players, attached to 
three of the University Colleges, assisted. 


BRIDGEND.—On December 6, Sir Walford Davies gave 
a lecture to members of the South Wales branch of the 
National Union of Organists’ Associations, on ‘Church 
Music and Hymn-Tunes,’ with illustrations. 


Care, Henpre.—On November 30, a lecture-concert, 
under the auspices of the National Council of Music, was 
given by Mr. Haydn Jones with the assistance of the trio 
attached to the College at Aberystwyth—Mrs. Arthur 
Williams (pianoforte), Miss Evelyn Cooke (violin), and Mr. 
Arthur Williams (’cello), The programme included 
Haydn’s ‘Gipsy Rondo,’ Beethoven’s Trio in B flat 
(Op. 11), Handel’s Sonata in G minor for violin, and the 
Finale from Brahms’s Pianoforte Trio in C minor. A 
school concert was also given to four hundred children in 
the afternoon. 


CarpiFF.—At the College concert on November 22, the 
College Trio—Mr. Joseph Morgan (pianoforte), Mrs. David 
Evans (violin), and Miss Joan Willis (’cello)—gave a 
performance of Beethoven’s Trio in B flat (Op. 97) and a 
Phantasie in A minor by John Ireland; Mrs. Evans 
and Mr. Morgan gave Bach’s Sonata for violin and 
pianoforte ; and a small choir was heard in a second per- 
formance of Holst’s ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn.’ On 
November 28, Haydn’s String Quartet in C (Op. 76, No. 1) 
was performed by Mrs. David Evans and Miss Eluned 
Leyshon (violins), Mr. W. H. J. Jenkins (viola), and Miss 
Joan Willis (’cello); Brahms’s Sonata in E, for pianoforte 
and violin, was given by Miss Nina Jones and Mr. D., G. 
Collier; and Miss Doris Russell sang Handel’s ‘ Lascia 
chio pianga.’ On December 4 the College Orchestra, 
conducted by Prof. David Evans, gave a performance of 
Handel’s Concerto Grosso No. 3, and Bach’s ‘ Branden- 
burg’ Concerto No. 5. The College instrumental trio gave 
Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte Trio in D minor. On Novem- 
ber 21, Messrs. Albert Sammons and Mark Hambourg 
gave a recital, the programme including Franck’s Sonata 
and Beethoven’s ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata. At the final concert 
of the term, on December 11, Prof. Evans conducted 
successful performances of Vaughan Williams’s Fantasia on 
Christmas Carols, and Parts 1 and 2 of Bach’s ‘* Christmas 
Oratorio,’ the soloists being Mr. Eustace Davies, Mr. Joseph 
Morgan, and Mr. D. J. Harris. Between the two works, the 
College Trio played the slow movement from Schubert’s 
Pianoforte Trio in B fla.——On November 29, the 
Cardiff Musical Society, assisted by the Cardiff Broad- 
casting Orchestra, gave a good performance of Elgar’s ‘ The 
Dream of Gerontius,’ conducted by Mr. Warwick Braith- 
waite. The soloists were Miss Gladys Palmer, Mr. Steuart 
Wilson, and Mr. Harold Williams. On December 4, 
Sir Thomas Beecham visited Cardiff with the London 
Symphony Orchestra. The programme included the 
‘Tannhauser’ and ‘ Meistersinger’ Overtures, Beethoven’s 
fifth Symphony, a dance from Borodin’s ‘ Prince Igor,’ and 
Percy Grainger’s ‘Shepherd’s Hey.’ While admiration was 
expressed for the quality of the performance, some feeling 
of disappointment was caused by the absence of anything 
important in the way of modern music. 





CrossHANDS.—On November 29, Mr. Haydn Jones 
delivered a similar lecture, assisted by the same ex cutants, 
and with the same programme. A school concert was 
also given to seven hundred children in the afternoon. 
These lectures and school concerts form part of the music- 
teaching propaganda directed by Sir Walford Davies on 
behalf of the National Council of Music of the University 
of Wales. 
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DOLGELLEY.—The funeral of the late Mr. O. O. Roberts 
took place on November 30. He had been for fifty-four 
years conductor of the Idris Choral Society, and for the 
same period chief secretary of the Merioneth Eisteddfod, 
and had won great respect over a very wide area. The 
University recently conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of Master of Music. 


Newport (Mon.). —On November 22, Sir Walford 
Davies gave a public lecture at the High School for Girls. 
The scheme took the shape of informal talks on Beethoven 
and Brahms, illustrated by the lecturer (pianoforte), 
Miss Evelyn Cooke (violin), Mr. W. H. J. Jenkins (viola), 
and Mr. Arthur Williams (’cello))——On November 24, a 
pianoforte recital was given by Madame Winifred Carnley, 
assisted by Mrs. Marion Dawson (violin) and Miss Phyllis 
Newman (vocalist). Miss Newman contributed songs by 


and ’cello recitals afforded great satisfaction; and on 
December 6 Miss Myra Hess gave an exceptionally attrac- 
tive pianoferte recital, which included selections from 
Granados and de Falla. The Carl Rosa Opera Company 
finished a three weeks’ season at the Gaiety Theatre on 
November 20, with the ‘ Barber of Seville’ and Gounod’s 
“Faust.’——A successful meeting of the Leinster Society of 
Organists and Choirmasters was held at the Royal Irish 
Academy on November 22 (St. Cecilia’s day), and an 
interesting address on ‘Choir-Training,’ was given by Mr. 
Theodore Logier.—— Mrs. O'Connell Miley's (Quartet 
presented a distinctive programme of chamber music, in 
aid of St. Ultan’s Hospital, on November 24, the chief 
novelty being Arthur Bliss’s Pianoforte Quartet. Miss 
Jean Nolan sang a charming group of modern songs, —— 
Sir Thomas Beecham, with the London Symphony 
Orchestra, drew a full house at the Theatre Royal on 








Caldara, Pergolesi, Purcell, and some modern writers. —— 
On December 7, the Newport Choral Society, conducted 
by Mr. Arthur E. Sims, gave a performance of ‘Samson,’ 
the soloists being Miss Mavis Bennett, Miss Rispah 
Goodacre, Mr. Walter Glynne, and Mr. Stuart Robertson. | 


TONYREFAIL.—On October 28, Sir Walford Davies gave | 
a lecture-concert, assisted by a trio of string players. Long | 
before the hour announced for the lecture the hall was | 
packed with miners and their friends, and a telegram was | 
sent to Sir Walford asking him to come in advance of his 
time. The audience was enthusiastic and appreciative. 


TREORCHY. — It is intended to hold an_ orchestral 
concert on Christmas evening, to be followed on Boxing- 
Day afternoon with Dvorak’s ‘At the Foot of the Cross,’ 
and, in the evening, ‘Elijah,’ under the baton of 
Mr. John Hughes. A class in Musical Theory and an 
Orchestral Class are being conducted by the same 
gentleman, under the cegis of the Education Authority. 

YstTRAD.—On December 1 Mr. John Hughes gave a 
lecture to the local Cymmrodorion Society on ‘Welsh 
Literature and Music.’ 





Music in Jreland 


BELFAST. — At the annual meeting of the Coleraine 
Musical Festival Association, on November 17, the report 
showed a credit balance of forty-three pounds and fourpence. 
Next year’s Festival is announced for March 29, 30, and 31, 
and the services of Miss Denne Parker have been secured 
as adjudicator.——The syllabus of the Carrickfergus 
Festival is also available, the competitions taking place 
during April 5-9, with Mr. G..O’Connor Morris as 
adjudicator.——The Orpheus Choir Concert, at Ulster 
Hall, on November 24, drew a comparatively small house. 
Miss Rosina Buckman, Mr. Maurice d’Oisly, and Mr. 
Eric Marshall were the soloists. In addition to the 
choir, conducted by Mr. W. Cromie, the Whitehouse 
Ladies’ Choir (Miss Buckley) contributed acceptable 
items. —— On November 26, the third ‘international | 
celebrity’ concert heid as a lure the London Symphony 
Orchestra, under Sir Thomas Beecham, with Miss Ethel 
Frank (vocalist). The climax of the ‘Venusburg’ Music 
afforded a thrill.——The Philharmonic Society announced 
a performance of ‘The Messiah’ to take place in December. 
A preparatory orchestra in connection with the Society has 
been formed, under the leadership of Mr. John Vine, 
and promises to be a feeder for the parent body. After 
successful performances at Cork, the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company opened a week at the Grand Opera House, on 
November 29, with ‘Tales of Hoffmann,’ «nding with 
the ‘Bohemian Girl’ on December 4.——The Saturday 
Popular Concerts, under Capt. Brennan, have been well 
attended and deserve to be supported. 





Dusiin.—On November 15, two pianoforte recitals by 
Solomon, at the Royal Dublin Society, were well attended 
and much enjoyed.——On November 22, the Pirani Trio 
gave delightful readings of a varied programme, especially 
Beethoven’s Trio in E flat and that of Brahms in C.—— 
On November 27, the Esposito and Twelvetrees pianoforte 





November 26. Sir Thomas presented a magnificent 
reading of Beethoven's C minor Symphony. Dublin 
University Choral Society, on December 3, gave a fine 
performance of the ‘Creation,’ under Dr. Hewson. 





Musical Wotes from Abroad 


HOLLAND 

Arthur Bliss made a decidedly good impression with his 
‘Hymn to Apollo,’ a short orchestral work which was . 
produced at the Concertgebouw concert at Amsterdam on 
November 28, although its blend of a real classical feeling 
and modern technique and idioms somewhat puzzled some 
of the critics, The reception accorded to the work and the 
composer was one of the warmest I have seen in Holland, 
and there could be no doubt that this performance of Bliss’s 
‘Hymn’ made a definite step forward to the proper appre- 
ciation here of British music. Of course, Monteux had his 
share—and, rightly, a considerable one—in the acclamation. 
He gave excellent readings of the Bliss item, and Schubert’s 
seldom-heard ‘Tragic’ Symphony; also, with Huberman 
as soloist, of Brahms’s Violin Concerto. Monteux is 4 
conductor whose work grows in one’s appreciation with fullet 
knowledge of the man and the artist. Bliss’s composition 
seems to me to be one of the most promising that has yet 
come from the pen of this musician. I use the word 
* promising ’ advisedly, because the gradual development of 
his style towards a strong classical feeling suggests that still 
better things are to come. The ‘Hymn to Apollo’ is a 
pleasant, tuneful, well-scored work of which the significance 
is not always clear. Definitely to its credit, however, must 
be placed the fact that in performance it seemed—at least to 
one hearer—to be much shorter than it actually is, and that 
the twelve or thirteen minutes which it occupied passed as 
only five. According to the composer himself, its 
inspiration comes from Plato’s dialogue, * Phiedrus,’ and 
the wide spaces and fresh air of America are also stated 
to have had an influence. 

Holst’s ‘The Planets’ had a still more mixed reception 
by the critics and an equally cordial one by the public on 
December 9, and again at the popular concert on the 
following Sunday evening. The critic of the Handelsilad 
thought that it contained ‘perhaps six or seven minutes of 
music of any value,’ which was ‘ very little for a work that 
lasted nearly an hour.’ Sem Dresden, in the 7e/egraa/, went 
much more into detail, and found good qualities and also 
some that were less good, along with many ‘ influences” 
(these are always a feature of Dutch criticism). But his 
summing-up was that ‘ The Planets’ was interesting, and he 
suggested that it would be a good thing if more works of 
Holst’s could be heard in Holland. The Viewwe Notte: 
damsche Courant traced some good ‘ discoveries’ in the 
matter of rhythm, and said that ‘one was influenced by 
the mood, and valued the fluent writing, the brilliant 
instrumentation, and the poetical, frank fancy of the 
composer.” Holst was called to the platform to 
acknowledge the applause that his work evoked. 

A concert of quite unusual interest was that given at The 
Hague by Bernhard van der Sigtenhorst Meyer, to celebrate 
the tenth anniversary of his first appearance before the 
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public as a composer. Meyer seems to have followed the 
very wise course of waiting until his personality was some- 
what developed before publishing any of his output, and the 
earliest songs are by no means student work. This does 
not mean that he has not advanced considerably in the last 
ten years, but the advance is that of an artist from one 
strong position to another still stronger. He has as yet 
written nothing for the orchestra, but with the aid of The 
Hague String (Quartet, the oboist Jaap Stotyn (what a fine 


artist !), and the vocalist Rient van Santen, he provided a | 


programme well varied alike in style and mood. Apart 
from the songs, which are always his intimate and most 


expressive works, there may be mentioned the Sonatas for | 
violin and pianoforte (with Sam Swaap) and ’cello and | 


pianoforte (Charles van Isterdael), and a little group of 


Country Miniatures for oboe alone, as among the most | 


striking examples presented. These are works which 
may well be classed 
the New Spring of Dutch music. 
they are modern in their technique but classical 
in their restraint. A very welcome visit here was that 
of the Société des Instruments Anciens, from Paris. 
Programmes of music by Rameau, the two Marais, 
pere et fils, Francceur, Desmarets, J. F. Le Sueur, Mouret, 
and others, have been presented by the Société before 
various bodies at Amsterdam and The Hague. The 
colourless, dainty charm of these performances made an 
impression that was intensified by the close sympathy of 
the players with the music itself and their mastery over the 
old instruments. There is a growing demand in Holland 
for faithful representations of the works of the older 
masters and their contemporaries which this visit has 
gratified and increased. A new Rotterdam Trio (there was 


one a few years ago, which ceased to exist on the death of | 


its founder, A. B. H. Verhey) has recently made its 
appearance with well-considered readings of works by 
Brahms and Ravel. 
{known in England for his playing of the works of Pijper 
in association with the composer), O. Eberle, jun., ang 
A. C. J. Kaltwasser, HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 


VIENNA 
RICHARD STRAUSS RETURNS TO THE STAATSOPER 


The most significant event of the operatic season so far 
is the home-coming of Richard Strauss to the Staatsoper, 
which he, disgruntled and submitting to pressure, had 
left two years ago. Although his retirement from the 
directorship of the Staatsoper, where his influence had 
been so unfortunate, was greeted with a sigh of 
relief even by his staunchest admirers (in this none 
diminished their respect for the great creative artist that 
Strauss was in his day), all parties concerned are agreed 
that his return, in the limited capacity of a conductor, 
notably of his own operas, is heartily to be welcomed. In 
two years of arduous work, Franz Schalk, the present 
director of the Staatsoper, has succeeded in consolidating 
the wsthetic status of the house to a point where artistic 
and economic interference from Strauss is no longer to be 
feared. Strauss’s predilection during his directorship had 
been his tendency to produce his own operas in as brilliant 
and costly a frame as possible, with only the least possible 
expense of rehearsal work. This was still in evidence on 
the first evening of the season, when a performance of 
‘Elektra’ made no exception to the rule. Despite the 
presence in the cast of a newcomer, Gertrude Kappel, in 
the title-rdle, Strauss had palpably not exerted himself to 
rehearse with the singers, and limited his efforts to the 
orchestral side of the production. This, as always, was 
marvellous. The composer was the recipient of a great 
ovation from an audience which, strangely enough, filled 
only a portion of the house, thus affording evidence of the 
fact that, financially speaking, the acquisition of Strauss 
does not foretell much success for the Staatsoper. 
Artistically his presence should be immensely stimulating. 
To make the Vienna Staatsoper a ‘Straussian Bayreuth’ 
would, as Strauss once ptofessed, be a consummation most 
devoutly to be wished. But to achieve this end he should 
be a Wagner not only productively, but also in regard 


among the early blossoms of | 
Like Bliss’s ‘Hymn,’ | 


The Trio consists of H. Rijnbergen | 


|to that composer’s tremendous zeal for rehearsal, for the 
| creation of an authentic interpretative style. Five years of 
| Strauss’s directorship of the Staatsoper, however, have 
|amply proven that, in the latter respect at least, he has 
| little in common with his famous namesake. His next 
| production at the Staatsoper will be the premiére of 
| * Intermezzo,’ with the composer at the desk. 
\ SHIFT OF CONDUCTORS 

While from the return of Strauss even the most optimis- 
| tically inclined will not expect a new incentive for the general 
musical life of the city—however necessary such regenerating 
new influences may be in this conservative centre—it is 
| gratifying to note that some at least of the errors of the 
past are now being remedied by those responsible for the 
artistic welfare of Vienna. It is almost incredible that a 
| conductor like Dirk Foch should ever have been able— 
|through social and political influences, quite apart from 
musical considerations—to secure and to hold a position so 
important as that of the late Ferdinand Léwe as conductor 
lof the Konzertverein orchestral concerts, in addition to a 
| post as head of the conductors’ class at the State High 
School of Music. Now that Foch’s inglorious career at 
Vienna has come to an end, it is comforting to know that 
his post with the State High School will pass into the 
| hands of so cultured a musician as Robert Heger, the first 
conductor of the Staatsoper, who is also sharing with 
Knappertsbusch and Krauss the leadership of the 
Tonkiinstler Orchestra, and has made a respected position 
for himself in this capacity. The successorship of Foch 
with the Konzertverein is as yet uncertain, Heger and 
Erich Kleiber (the last-named the gifted Viennese 
conductor of the Berlin Staatsoper) being among the 
candidates, as is also Leopold Reichwein, leader of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde series, and, incidentally, 
general-music-director at Bochum, Germany. 


EXOTIC FOLK-SONGS 


It is little surprising, maybe, to find absolute lack of 
diatonic principles in the folk-music of certain primitive 
races. The fundamental principle—interchange of tonic 
j}and dominant—is, of course, known to the music of the 
Indian tribes. Thus Hewe Helne, an Indian soprano, who 
presented a few examples of Indian ritual songs at her 
Vienna recital, baffled the initiated less by the presence of 
such Occidental elements in Indian music than by the all 
| too conventional and European harmonization lent by the 
| arranger, and more still by a linguistic and stylistic versa- 
| tility which enabled this Western ‘prima donna’ to cope 
| with English, French, German, and Italian song specimens 
| with equal success. 
| More unusual on the musical side were the offerings of 
| two Japanese musicians, M. and Madame Kineya Sakachi, 
la pair of wandering minstrels who preach the gospel of 
Japanese music unspoilt by the artfulness of a Puccini. 
| Their particular mode of expression is the ‘ Naga-Outa,’ a 
| species of Japanese music created by their aristocratic family 
|some two hundred years ago. They perform it with the 
| aid of the Shamisem, a sort of three-stringed lute played by 
| means of a three-cornered ivory plectrum, and emitting a 
rather metallic tone. Their song is not beautiful according 
to European ideas, being guttural, seemingly off pitch, and 
| with a ¢remolo, but it is expressive of the whole gamut of 
| human emotions from laughter to crying, and sobbing and 
| exclamation. Each of the songs seems a small drama in 
itself, full of atmosphere, and grippingly presented. 
| Musically these songs are interesting, being entirely 
|homophonic and built on the Japanese five-tone scale. 
Harmonically, and in their cadences—or the absence of 
them—they approach what the European fears under 
the name of ‘atonal’ music: vainly does the ear search 
for a point of rest, for the basic elements of diatonic 
writing. ‘Thematic treatment’ in a modified sense 
seems to be the key to the musical structure of this 
music, The ear distinguishes certain phrases or sentences, 
which recur from time to time, now reversed, now 
again in their original shape. Is it not much like what 
the more conservative hearers denounce as the ‘ mathe- 
matics’ of Arnold Schénberg’s (Juintet for wood-wind? A 
blasphemous reference, perhaps, but the purists in the 
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audience derived delight from this music, viewing it from 
this angle. One should be curious to hear M. Kineya 
Sakachi’s opera, ‘The Woman with the Shadow’ (seemingly 
the antipodes of Strauss’s ‘Frau ohne Schatten’), which, I 
understand, was produced by the Tokyo Imperial Theatre 
a few years ago, and composed by special permission of the 
author of the text, Paul Claudel, the eminent French poet 
and dramatist. PAuL BECHERT. 


Obituary 





We regret to record the following deaths : 


JOsErH GOOLD, at Nottingham, on November 15, aged 
ninety. He did much scientific work in connection with 


the laws of vibration and sound, and on several occasions | 


demonstrated the results at meetings of the Royal Society | 
andthe British Association. 
himself with the musical scale, and contributed a paper on 
the subject to the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1920. 
He retained his faculties until the close of his long life, 
and only a few months ago finished some papers on the 
scientific basis of musical intervals. 


ALEXANDER TUCKER, at Brighton, on November 20, 
A well-known singer, with a bass voice of great depth, he 
first became prominent in the City Tempie Choir ; soon 
afterwards becoming a professional, on the advice of | 
Stainer. During his career he sang in concerts with Patti, | 
Lloyd, Sims Reeves, Santley, and other famous artists. 
While successful in ballads and sacred songs, he was also | 
a capital singer of dialect folk-ditties with a humorous | 
touch. 


RicHARD SMITH, founder and head of Richard Smith & 
Co., organ-builders, Glasgow. He was born in Worcester- 
shire, seventy-seven years ago. Evidence of his activities in 
the installation, reconstruction, and enlargement of many 
church organs may be seen throughout Scotland. For over 





forty years he was official tuner of the organs in the | 
municipal public halls at Glasgow and Paisley. 
~ } 
| 
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In his latter years he concerned | 


| in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., Limirep. 


I 


IZET, GEORGES.—‘‘ Carmen.” Abridged Concert 


Edition. Edited by W. G. McNaught. Ist Violin, 
3 6d. 2nd Violin, 6s. Viola, 6s. Violoncello, 6s. 6d. 





Contra Bass, 4s. 6d. 


‘iB AIR, HUGH.—**O Jesu, King most wonderful.” 
Anthem for s.A.T.B. (No, 1007, 7he Musical Times.) 

| Boxee WILLIAM.—“ Blessed be the Name.” 

(Chorus from ‘‘ Lord, Thou hast been our refuge.”’) 

| No. 1146, Novello’s 8vo Anthems.) 4d. 

a LETCHER, PERCY E.—‘‘ Matinale” for Organ. 

(No. 108, Original Compositions for the Organ.) 


| New Series.) 1s. 6d. 


Festal Offertorium for Organ. (No. 109, Original 
Compositions for the Ong. New Series.) 2s. 
“REENHILL, H.—Allegro Marziale for Organ. 
J (No. 107, Original Compositions for the Organ. 
New Series.) 2s. 
ANDEL, G. F.—‘ Semele.” Abridged Concert 
Edition. Words only. 12s. 6d. per 100, 
EWIS, R. W.—‘‘ Not alone.” Song. 2s. 
|} hu 
|. OIS, er" al *Sunset.”” For Violin and Piano- 
forte. s. Od, 
\ 1 OL YNEUX, R.—‘* While shephérds watched.” 
Christmas Carol. 2d. 
QOWELL, Rev. J. BADEN.—Funeral Memorial 
Service. 4d 
JULLEIN, W. R.—16th-Century Prayer. (Welsh 
Words.) 3d. 
*CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 415, contains the 


«J following music in both notations :—** Lighting-up 


| Time.” Unison Song. By CeciIL SHARMAN. ‘“‘Sleigh 
Bells.” Easy Two-part Chorus from the Operetta, ‘* The 
Snow Queen.” By CHARLES BRAUN. 2d. 
~ CHOOL SONGS.—Published intwo forms. A. Voice 
Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment (8vo). 2. 


Voice Parts only, 
A. 


No. 1023. ‘*‘One man went to mow.” Unison 
Song. Old Melody arranged by 
H. A. CHAMBERS 3d. - 
1450. ‘‘ Shepherd’s Evening Song.” 
Two-part Song by 
Eric H, THIMAN 2d. 
HAW, GEOFFREY (Arranged by).—‘* The Descant 
S Hymn-Tune Book.” Book 2. 2s. 
- ‘*The Descant Hymn-Tune Book.’ Book 2. Voice 


Part only. 8d 
~PURLING, 
ns Winter.” Op. 

| forte. 2s. 3d. 


T ONIC SOL-FA SERIES: 


CLEMENT M.—‘‘ Our Village in 
21. Six Short Pieces for the Piano- 


No. 2524. ‘* Blessed be the Name of the Lord.” 
Chorus from ‘* Lord, Thou hast 
been our refuge.” W. Boycr 3d. 
\ "OULD, A.—** Angels, weave a Coronal.” Christmas 
Carol. 2d. 


PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


EVLIN, M. S.—*‘‘ Mater Gloriosa.”’ Cantata for Soli 


and Chorus. With Pianoforte Accompaniment, 
($1.50) 6s, 
ALL, J. H.—‘* Lord of Love.” A Prayer. Mixed 
Voices. (No. 839, Church Music Review.) 12 
cents (6d.). 
AMES, P.—** Love’s Spring-tide.” Part-Song for 
J Men's Voices. (No. 335, Modern Series.) 12 cents 
(6d.). 
\ ACKINNON, H. A.—‘* Bread of the World.” 
i Anthem for Mixed Voices. (No. 847, Church 


Music Review.) 10 cents (6d.). 
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A“ CO WANTED for St. Stephen’s Walbrook, E.C. 
£15 per annum. Light duties. Apply «7 wee G. J. 
Metzler, F.R.C.O., 2, Edgarley Terrace, Fulham, S.W 
oe WANTED for Christ Check, WwW est- 
rae ay Nog. , Stating experience and salary, E. G. Yeo, 
A.R.C.O., diand Rise, N.10, 
TENOR 7a BASS WANTED.—N.W.1 district. 
fio f1s. C. of E. home duties. Letter, Choirmaster, 76, 
Ferndene Road, Herne Hill, S.E RG SRS Rae RLS 
7 LY CATHEDRAL.— = vacancy occurs for an 
ALTO LAY-CLERK. Stipend, £150 p.a.; under 35. Apply 
before January 15 to the Rev. The Precentor, Ely Cathedral, Cambs. 
N EW CHURCH ORGAN of the best description. 
Two manuals and pedals, 20 stops. Fine oak case. £620, 
including erection. “ A.R.C.O.," 4, Wellington Gardens, Hastings. 
*ALE OF NEW PIPE ORGANS.—Large stock 
of the best description, ready for delivery at prices from £500 to 
£2,000, Fine oak cases. S. F. Dalladay, Sussex Organ Works, 
Manor Road, Hastings. 
Fok SALE.—AMERICAN ORG: AN, Sterling 
make, eleven Stops; perfect condition. Suitable Home, or 
Church Hall. £15, or best offer .." clo Novello & Co., Ltd., 
160, Wardour Street, W.1. 
| ARE OP PORTU NITY. 
Organ. As new. Must sell, room wanted. 
Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street W.1. 


I ECHSTEIN TABLE GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
splendid tone; perfect condition, in beautiful case. £175, or 
65 Sparkenhoe Street, Leicester. 


PIANOFORTE TUNING LESSONS given by 
Post. Great success, little cost. Terms, write, W. Cawson, 
Bankfield House, 117, Armley Road, Leeds. Yorks. _ 


EDAL AMERICAN ORGANS.—1, 2, and 3 


Manuals, by Bell, Karn. Mason & Hamlin, &c., from 40 guineas 














—Three-Manual “reed 
~ me Ju” Ge 


nearest offer 





upwards. Also several large Harmoniums, by Alexandre, &c., from 
20 guineas, Stage. 56, Red Lion Street, Holborn, W.C.1. 
S SAY.—A.R.C.O. (Jan., 1927), on the book 


A first, and second, Series of 6 Mover 
Very important. Successful. For 
c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 


“Witttam Byrp.”’ 
Essays, with valuable hints. 
each Series enclose P.O. 4s. 6. to“ Essays," 
160, Wardour Street, W.1. 


7 AR-TESTS, F.R.C.O. 


and A.R.C.O. Seatiel 

Paper showing how to Succeed. Exceptionally important. 
State whether F.R.C.O. or A.R.C.O. paper required. Enclose P.O 
4s. 6d. to “ Ear-Test,"’ c/o Novello & Co., Ltd.. 160, Wardour 
Street, W.1 


AURAL TESTS. — L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., &c. 


Special Paper showing | how to obtain proficiency. Very 


Successful. Enclose 4s. 6. to “* Aural ae c/o Novello & Co., 


Ltd.. 160, Wardour Street, London, W.1 
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cs. & 
Two Lines °o30 
Three Lines : o34 
For every additional ! Line © 010 
Qne inch (displayed) ... o1 0 
Half a Column... 2 ° 
A Column 400 
A Page 710 0 


Special Pages (Cover. &c.) by arrangement 


A remittance should be sent with every Advertisement 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To insure insertion in their proper positions, 


Advertisements for the next issue should reach 


the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, W.1, 
not later than 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 20 (First Post). 





al . al “ . Ty T . ‘ 
DEGREES IN MUSIC. 
OXFORD PRELIMINARY ARTS AND RESPONSIONS. 
DURHAM MATRICULATION. 
PREPARATION BY CORRESPONDENCE 
On a thoroughly individual system, ensuring to each Student the 
closest care and attention. 
The following are a few extracts from successful pupils’ letters :- 
“ The way you anticipated the form which the questions asked at 
the examination would take (and in some cases the actual questions 
themselves), is wonderful."’ 


“ This agreeable result is due to your skilful tuition, and to the 
skill and patience of yourself and staff | owe very much.’ 


‘I much appreciated all the papers you set me, and all the interest 
ing notes without which I should most probably have failed." 
For Terms, Testimonials, &c., Address— 


Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. (Hons. Oxford and Lond.) 
14, Evsuam Roap, Kexstncton, W.14. 


The only Musical Paper, and the cheapest in England. 


appearing oftener than Monthly. 


‘THE MUSICAL STANDARD ” 


A Journal for lovers of Musical Art. Published alternate 
weeks. Brightest and best Paper. News, antiquarian 
articles, dramatic notes, &c. Illustrated Supplement onc: 
a month. “Violin and String World” Supplement 
alternate months. 

Subscription : Yearly, 6s. 6¢. ; Six Months, 3s. 3¢.; Three Months, 
ts. 8¢. ; or Single Numbers, 24d. post free. Order of your Newsagent 

Contributors include: Leigh Henry, D. C. Parker, 
Watson Lyle, Julia Chatterton, A. John Dannhorn, 
W. S. Meadmore, Gerald Abraham, and others. 


(Special Chopin Memorial Number, _ [llustrated, 


December 18, 1926.) 
Send for Specimen Copy : 
Office : 83, CHARING Cross Roap, 


THE TECHNIQUER 


Invented and Patented by R. J. Prrcner, Mus. Bac. 


FOR FLEXING, STRENGTHENING, 
STRETCHING, and DEVELOPING THE HANDS. 


Send for testimony of Lamonp, Poursunorr, Frrer, Reppie, 
Wa tenn, and many other eminent musicians. 

“The excellent ‘Techniquer’ of Mr. Pitcher has been used by 
the writer with advantage. It does a good many things.''—7%e 
Music Teacher, April, 1926. 

Treatise on “ Hand Development, 

Full particulars from the Secretary— 

Miss F. J. FITCH, F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., 
21. Boundary Road, N.W.8. "Phone : Maida Vale 1715 


COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORG: AN 
SIGFRID KARG-ELERT. 


Lonpon, W.C.2. 


" with Photos, ts. 6:. 


TROIS IMPRESSIONS, Op. 72. s 4. 
1. Harmonies du Soir... ae. rs . gs 
2. Clair de Lune 1 6 
3. La Nuit 1 6 
CHACONNE AND FUGUE TRILOG Y WITH ‘CHORAL 
(2 Trumpets, 2 Trombones, 2 Tubas, Timpani, 
Tam-tam, and Piatti ad //.), > 73. 
Organ Score tn 7 Oo 
Wind Parts, Xc.. em 
First SONATINA in A a Op. “74 5 0 
FUNERALE, Op. 75, No. 3 0 


CHORAL enetiareen on “In dulci jubilo,” 
Op. 75, No. 2 ... sida jak bi a 3 
HOMAGE TO HANDEL. 


w 


54 Studies in Variation Form ae 3 6 
CHORAL IMPROVISATION on ** Der Hille Pforten 

sind zerst6rt” : . 20 
CHORAL IMPROVISATION on * Gelobt sei | Gott ii im 

héchsten Thron ” . 2 
Seven Pasrets from “The Lake of Constance ” 5 6 


London: Novertto axp Company, Limited 
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